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Sreev-enanavine is performed in the same 
way as copper-plate engraving, with the excep- 
tion of some slight modifications in the use of 
acids. The improved presses used in both kinds 
of engraving are due to Mr, Jacob Perkins, who 
may be said to have established steel-engraving 
by his invention of decarbonizing the plate, so 
as to make it fit to be engraven on, and also by 
his interesting method of multiplying impres- 
sions on steel-plates, Mr. Perkins’ method of 
transfer-engraving originated in the transfer 
processes employed in engraving the copper 
cylinders used in calico-printing. The subject 
intended to be multiplied is first engraved either 
by hand or mechanically, or the two may be 
combined, in the best style of art, on a plate of 
soft steel : A de- 
carbonized steel cylinder is next rolled over the 
hardened plate by means of powerful machine- 
ry, until the engraved impression appears in 
relief, the hollow lines of the original being 
raised on the cylinder, The roller is then re- 
converted to the condition of ordinary steel, and 
hardened, after which it can be used for return- 
ing the impression to any number of decarbon- 
ized plates, each of which is of course an exact 
counterpart of the original, It is said that each 
of these plates when hardened would give 
150,000 impressions without being materially 
worn, The original plate thus serves only to 
give one impression to the transfer roller, which 
in its turn is used to produce any number of 
plates, Should any accident happen to the 
transfer roller, another impression can easily be 
taken from the original plate, 

In order to decarbonize the plates, they are 
placed in a vertical position in cast-iron boxes 
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the plate is then hardened, 





not leas than three-fourths of an inch thick, 
and surrounded on all sides by a stratum of iron 
filings not less than half an inch thick; the 
boxes are then placed in a furnace, and, after 
being heated, are cooled very slowly by stopping 
up all the air-passages, and sovering the boxes 
with cinders to the depth of six or seven inches, 
The decarbonized plates are reconverted into 
steel by inclosing them in boxes as above, and 
surrounding them with fine charcoal made from 
leather; they are left at the proper heat for 
from three to five hours, and on being taken out 
are immediately plunged in a vertical position 
into cold water, 

Wood-engraving (Xylography) is said to have 
had its origin in China, the birthplace of many 
other valuable inventions, and to have been 
due to the peculiar structure of the Chinese 
language, in the writing of which a separate 
symbol is used for each idea, and words are not 
made up, as with us, by a combination of let- 
ters. The number of these symbols or charac- 
ters is therefore so vast that it would be almost 
impossible to print their books with movable 
types. Their method of printing is therefore 
as follows: The work to be printed is carefully 
transcribed upon transparent paper, only one 
side of which is written on, The sheets are 
then glued down upon wooden tablets, and all 
the wood is cut away except that covered by 
the lines of the writing. From these raised 
wooden lines impressions are taken, This prac 
tice is of anclent date in China, and some of 
those who have bestowed research on the mat 
ter are inclined to fix it about A. D, 950, Aa 
far aw it ia now possible to trace the introduction 
of wood-engraving into Europe, it would appear 
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that the Venetiana, in thelr commerce with the 
Chinese, early learned this art, and practised 
it before it Waa known to other Kurepean ea 
tions, Hut the art waa eagerly aequired by 
Germany and the Low Countries, and in 1454, 
ov thereabouts, they carried on & considerable 
commerce in playing-oards and prints of saints, 
AL that 
hurmas hneider, or ty 


‘The littl printa of sainte were rudely 


time the engraver on wood waa dalled 


ure-cdutter, a term atill in 
tine 
executed, and had a great sale among the oom 
mon people, In Germany they were called 
llelgen, ov dhe lulein, in rane, Liominoa, 


were at fret sold separately, and thus were soon 


They 


dispersed and lost; but after a time they were 
panted Into religious hooks for the sake of pre 
serving them, and thus probably originated the 
custom of illuetrating books with engravings, 
rom that tine the art made decided progrona, 
Hlock-book 


pearance, 


i ae they are called, made thelr ap 
These wore books i whi h the pro 

the 
collected in the form of volumes, some of which 
One of the earliest, called the 


ductions of woouleongraver were slmply 
are atill extant, 
Hiihlia Pauperum, or ible of the Poor, conalata 
of forty leaves, small follo, printed from the 
same number of engraved blocks of wood, on 
one side of the paper only, These printe are 
placed two by two, facing each other, ao that 
by pasting thelr baka the book haa the appear 
ance of being printed in the teual way on both 
sides, The tise of printed characters in books 
in closely connected with the origin of wooden 
but the exact time of the Invention ta 
One of the 


pravin 


A disputed point, inoet generally 
redelved acoounte of this discovery is thus given 
by an old German chronicler 

TAT 14:8), in the «ity of 
Ments, on the Khine, in Germany, and net in 
that 


wonderful and then unheard-of art of printing 


thia time (about 


Italy as some have erroneously written, 
and « haracterising books was invented and de 
vised by John Gutenberger, citizen of Menta, 
who, having expended most of his property in 
the invention of thia art, on ascount of the dit 
loultles which he experienced on all sides, was 
about to abandon it altogether; when, by the 
wivice and through the means of John Fuat, 
likewise a citizen of Menta, he succeeded in 
At first they formed 
or engraved the characters or letters in written 


bringing it to perfection, 


order on blocks of wood, and in this manner 
they printed the vocabulary called a ‘Catho- 
livon,’ But with these forms or blocks they 
could print nothing else, because the characters 
could not be transposed in these tablets, but 


were engraved thereon aa we have said, To 
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this invention stiveweded a more subtle one, for 
they found out the means of cutting the forme 
of all the letters of the alphabet, whieh they 
dalled matrices, from which again they east 
characters of copper or tin of suffleiont hardness 
to resist the necessary pressure, Which they had 
before engraved by hand,’ In this latter pro 
cess the original inventors were greatly aided 
by Peter Mohoelfer, son-inlaw to ust, who 
shaves with the other two in the honors accord 
od to the worthy oltivens of Menta, An early 
and celebrated result of the union of typogra 
phy and wood-engraving was a Pealter printed 
on vellum by Fust and Behoeffer, at the end of 
which there in a congratulatory paragraph on 
the dincovery of the art of printing, The large 
initial letters of thin Pealter are beautifully 
executed, and printed In two colors, 

The artista of Italy competed successfully 
with those of Germany in the prosecution of 
thin interesting art, but attention was recalled 
to German art by the engravings of Albert Du 
rer and his contemporaries, during whose time 
woodcutting waa in high estimation, At the 
dlone of the sixteenth century this art had 
greatly declined In Germany, but was better 
inderstood in France and Kngland than at any 
previous period, Yet it was reserved to the 
eluhteenth century to give a powerful impulse 
to the art in Mngland, This was done by Tho 
ine Hewlolk, hin '' Deitieh 
Hinds,’ a moat skilful and efeetive adaptation 
of the moana lis art then afforded of faithfully 
lle wae undoubtedly the 


who showed, in 


representing nattire, 
instrument of a great revival ln wood-engraving, 
and led the way in that career of sidvesa which 
has since distinguished the wood-engravers of 
this country, 

The processes connected with wood-engraving 
chiefly differ from those of copper and steel 
engraving with respect to the different nature 
of the material employed, Hox-wood is the only 
kind that ean be suocessfully employ ed in wood 
engraving, Itshould be of a clear yellow color, 
as equal as possible over the whole surface, 
without spots or variations of tint, which mark 
inequality of growth and consequently of hard 
ness, and which are sometimes quite evident 
in the impressions taken from such blocks, the 
whiter portions being softer and more absorbent 
of ink, and retaining it more tenaciously, The 
natural hardness and toughness of box, with 
the poisonous nature of its juices, are of great 
importance in preserving blocks from the at- 
tacks of insecta, to which apple, pear, and 
beech-wood, sometimes used for the purposes 
But box- 


of engraving, are naturally liable. 
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wood requires to be well seasoned, otherwise it 
ia liable to warp and bend, If a blook of wn 
seasoned wood be allowed te lie flat for a week 
or two, it is almost sure to bend upwards at the 
edges, Nlooksa of wood, therefore, should always 
he placed on their side edges when laid by for 
future wee, and in the process of engraving 
they should be turned ever on their faces, in 
the intervala of the work, or some degree of 
curvature may be given to them by the warmth 
When a block becomes 
slightly coneave, and the olreumeatance ta not 


of the engraver's hand, 


noticed hy the pressaman previous to taking an 
impression, the wood frequently eplita, looks, 
when smooth and polished, are prepared for 
(drawing on by slmply rubbing the polished sur 
face with Bath brick in very fine powder slightly 
mixed with water, When thia thin coating ta 
dry, it is removed by rubbing the blook with the 
palm of the hand ; 
surface lowa alippery, 


ita only use jn to make the 
Some artista, previous 
to beginning their drawing, wash over the eur 
fave of the block with flakeewhite and gum 
water, but if the white ground be too evident 
the efeot ia confusing to an engraver in the 
progress of his work, the parta eut being of the 
natural color, while the unout parte are white, 
‘The lows that la done to alter the natural color 
of the wood,"’ aay the beat engravers, ‘the 
better,”’ Viakeewhite ia also apt to mix with 
the ink in taking a fret proof, and to Mill up the 
finer parta of the out, 

Aa box-wood ia, notwithatanding ite hard and 
compact nature, Very much softer than copper 
and steel, and is, moreover, leas equal in deine 
ity throughout, #0 the graving toole must be 
guided in a different manner, and a cheek muat 
be put on the force with which they are ordi 
narily sent forward by the palm of the hand, 
There are four deseriptions of outting-toola used 
in wood-engraving | and numerous specimens 
of each, differing in size and degreea of fine 
ness, are kept at hand, Of the four kinda of 
tools, the firat is the graver, differing little from 
that of the copper-plate engraver, but adapted 
to the purposes of wood-outting by having the 
point ground to a peculiar form by rubbing on 
a Turkey stone, Kight or nine gravers of dif- 
ferent sizes are generally required, commencing 
with a very fine one, called the outline tool, 


Fig. 2 


a ideale 
Ca ererremarsecencetp wantin small ? 
7) 


The upper part, A, Fig. 2, is the back, the low- 
er part, D, \a tec hnieally called the belly; iia 
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the face of the tool; OC, ite potut, The latter ia 
a0 extremely fine that the line is seareely per 
éeptible when the eut is printed; the oljeet be 
ing with this tool merely to form a termination 
This teal, 
in common with others, is fixed in a eonvenient 


or boundary to other series of lines, 


handle hy aoe, whi h, ae it ia reeeived from 
the turners, is perfectly civeularat the endy but 
part of this rounded end is out off after the blade 
is inserted, in order to accommodate the tool ta 
the flat surface of the blook, and also to tneure 
ite being ready to the hand in the right position 
for use when laid aside and then taken wp 
again, In our own office we use handles made 
of cork, they being the beat adapted, to ow 
mind, for the purpone, Might or nine gravers, 
Vig. §, are required, beglining with the outline 


Vig. braving Tuola 


tool, and inoreasing in alve and breadth, The 
engraver also adapta them to hia partioular pur 
poue, elther by making them ner, or by grind 
ing them down to greater breadth, and rounding 
them alightly at the polnta, The lower dotted 
line in Vig. § shows the extent to whieh the 
polnta are tiaially ground down, Oravers are 
vised for nearly every description of woodcut 
ting, oconsionally, not even exeepting "tint 
ing,’’ the teohnioal term applied te cutting ae 
ries of parallel lines, which, when engraved, 
form an even and uniform tint, Por this pro 
dead, however, there ia a distinet set of tools, 
Fig, 4, thinner, and ground to & much more 


Acute angle at the face, These tools, though 


Vig, 4.—Tinting Tools 


i 

= 
thin, ought to be sufflelently strong at the back 
to prevent their bending when used ; their faces, 














aa well as those of the gravers, should also be 
rather long than short, for they then cut with 
much greater clearness, and the shaving of 
wood turns gently over towards the hand, a 
shown in Fig. 5; whereas, when the graver 

too obtuee, the shaving, Instead of turning 
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Fig. 6, 





Fig. 6. 
S 3 
aside, coils over before the point of the tool, as 


in Fig. 6, and hides the pencil-line which the 
engraver is following. A, Fig. 7, isan example 





Fig. 7. 


tes a. 
Soma Goat 


of an obtuse form of tool: this may be convert- 





ed into an acute tool by grinding down the por- 
In addi- 


tion to gravers and tint-tools, there are gouges 


tion shown by the dotted lines in B. 


of different sizes, Fig. 8, for scooping out the 


Fig. 8 


. NU 





wood towards the centre of the block, and flat 
tools, or chisels, for cutting it away towards the 
edges. A form of flat tool, marked C, is to be 
avoided, as the projecting corners are apt to cut 
under a line, and give much trouble in plug- 
ging, or inserting new wood, on which to re- 
place it. 

The method of holding the graver is different, 


——— 


wn 





when the material is wood, from that employed 
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in copper and steel-engraving. In the latter 
case, the forefinger is extended on the back of 
the tool, so as to press the point into the plate. 
(See Fig. 1.) In wood-cutting this is not 
necessary, but, on the contrary, the force of 
the hand has to be checked by the thumb, 
which in small subjects is rested against the 
side of the block, allowing the blade to move 
freely, but ever ready to check it in case of a 
slip. (See Fig. 9.) In larger subjects, the 
thumb accomplishes the same ends by resting 
on the surface of the block. (See Fig. 10.) 

Engraving requires delicate and skilful work- 
manship, and makes large demands on the eye- 
sight, as well as on the dexterity of hand of 
those who practise it. Some parts of the work 
are generally supposed to require the use of 
magnifying glasses, and much of it must neces- 
sarily be accomplished by lamp-light. The most 
experienced engravers, however, are slow to re- 
commend the use of glasses to those who can 
possibly do without their assistance. Young 
persons commencing the art of wood-cutting 
seem to imagine that a magnifying glass must 
of nesessity form part of their apparatus. The 
sort of glass employed is similar to that of 
watchmakers, and consists of a single lens 
fitted into a short tube rather wider at the part 
applied to the eye. Such aid should only be 
sought when sight begins to fail; and even 
then the glass should at first be of low magnify- 
ing power. Various means are em- 
ployed to protect the eyes from the 
light, and the face from the heat, of 
the lamp. One of these consists in the 
use of a large glass globe filled with 
water, which is interposed between the 
lamp and the engraver’s block, By the 
use of these globes one lamp is sufficient 
for three or four persons, and each per- 
gon has a clear and cool light to work 
by. In damp or frosty weather, the 
breath of the engraver is apt to injure 
his work, unless some contrivance be 
adopted to prevent its playing on the 
surface of the block, This is usually 
found in a screen of thin pasteboard or 
stiff paper, temporarily tied across the 
mouth and nostrils in such weather. 
The eyes have their own protection, 
from a shade which most wood-engray- 
ors wear, not only to guard the sight, 
but also to concentrate the view on the 
work in hand, Such shades are, how- 
ever, very objectionable, as they con- 
fine hot air close to the eyes, which re- 
quire for healthy action the free cirou- 
lation of fresh air, 
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The pupil in wood-engraving commences with 
the cutting of parallel lines or tints, straight 
and waved, and then proceeds to simple forms 
in outline, without any shading that is expressed 
by cross-lines. Such shading is necessarily diff- 
cult in a material where all the parts intended 
to be light have to be cut away, and the dark 
lines alone remain standing ; and consequently 
in cross-shading the interstices have to be care- 
fully hollowed out, without injury to the lines, 
Complicated subjects should be long deferred, 
and never attempted till decided success has 
attended the simpler efforts. 

Lithography, or engraving on stone, is a 
modern invention, ascribed to a musician named 
Senefelder, connected with the theatre at Mu- 
nich, about the year 1800, The term engraving 
is not truly applicable to the process, as usually 
carried on; but in Germany a great deal of 
actual engraving on stone with the point, or 
needle, is practised. The art of taking impres- 
sions from drawings made on stone depends on 
the readiness with which calcareous stone im- 
bibes water, its great disposition to adhere to 
resinous or oily substances, and the disposition 
those substances have to combine, and to repel 
water or any substance moistened with water. 
Drawings made on a polished surface of calea- 
reous stone, with a resinous or oily substance, 
adhere strongly to the stone, and are not at all 
affected by water poured over it, and which the 
other parts imbibe readily. But if a resinous 
or oily body be then passed over the stone, it 
will adhere strongly to the drawing, and not 
to the watery parts of the stone. 

The drawings, therefore, in lithography, are 
made with ink and chalk of a soapy nature. 
The ingredients of the former are tallow-soap, 
pure white wax, lampblack, and a small quan- 
tity of tallow, all boiled together, and, when 
cool, dissolved in distilled water. The ingre- 
dienta for the chalk are the same, with a small 
quantity of potash added during the boiling. 
After the drawing on the stone is perfectly dry, 
avery weak solution of sulphuric acid is poured 
over it, which takes up the alkali from the ink 
or chalk, and leaves an insoluble substance be- 
hind it, while it lowers in a slight degree the 
surface of the stone not drawn upon, and pre- 
pares it for the free absorption of water. Weak 
gum-water is next applied, to close the pores 
of the stone and keep it moist. The stone is 
then washed with water, and the printing-ink 
applied in the ordinary way. It then passes 
through the press, the washing with water and 
daubing with ink being repeated after every 
The impressions may be multi- 
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impression, 
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plied to a great extent, without any marked 
failure in the effect. As many as seven thou- 
sand copies or prints have been taken from one 
stone, the last being nearly as good as the first, 
The work can also be performed with great 
expedition and economy, Drawings made with 
the chemical ink on paper prepared with a solu- 
tion of size or gum tragacanth can be transferred 
to the stone, by being merely laid thereon and 
passed through the press, when the subsequent 
processes can be carried on as already described, 
Copper-plate and steel engravings can be trans 
ferred to stone, and worked by power-presses, 
thus lessening the expense, and affording a con- 
venient mode of multiplying maps which may 
be required in large quantities. 

Copper-plate printing is done on what is called 
arolling press. It consists of two parts—the 
body and the carriage. 
two cheeks of wood or iron placed vertically 
on a stand, or foot, which supports the whole 
machine. From this foot proceed four other 
vertical pieces, joined by horizontal pieces, sup- 


The body is formed of 


Fig. 11. 


porting a strong, even plank of wood, or table, 
about four and a half feet long, two and a half 
feet broad, and one and a half inches thick, 
within the cheeks of two rollers, the upper of 
fron and the lower of wood, These rollers run 
in the cheeks or gudgeons, formed by turning 
down the ends of the rollers on two pieces of 
wood in the form of half moons, lined with 
polished iron to assist the motion. One of the 
gudgeons of the upper roller carries a cross 
consisting of two or more levers crossing each 
other at right angles, by means of which motion 
is given to the upper roller, In old presses the 
space in the half moons left vacant by the gud- 
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geons is filled with paper, pasteboard, ete., in 
order that they may be raised or lowered #0 as 
only to leave between them the «pace required 
for the carriage, with the plate, paper, and 
blankets; but this adjustment is now usually 
performed with a serew, 

In the process of printing, the plate is raised to 
the temperature of about 180°, by being placed 
on a grate over a charcoal fire, or by the more 
preferable mode now in tse, in an tron box in 
This geta rid of the 


noxious fumes rising fromthe burning charcoal, 


which steam oelreulates, 


Which formerly rendered copper-plate printing 
#0 Injurlous to health, The man takes up a 
ink 


line nh rhe atrongly bound about each other, 


wmall quantity of on a rubber made of 
and dauba it over the face of the heated plate, 
Ile next removes the plate from the source of 
heat, takes off some of the superfluous ink with 
A plece of rag, then with the palm of the left 
hand, then with thatof the right, and, todry the 


hand and to accelerate the wiping, he daubs his 


AUNT 


| 
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hand from time to time upon a surface of whiten- 
ing. The chief art of the printer consists in 
properly wiping his plate, and he must manage 
to remove every particle of ink or dirt from the 
smooth surface, and yet not disturb the ink in 
the engraved parts, The plate is now deposited 
on the plank of the press, and over the plate is 
Inid the damp paper which is to receive the im. 
pression, The arma of the cross are next pulled, 
and the blanket which has been placed around 
the roller forces the paper into the engraved 
matter on the plate, and takes out the ink upon 
ite face, which produces whats called the im- 
pression, Home works require to be passed a 
second time through the press, as where the 
lines are deep, and a black impression ia re 
quired, The ink ta composed of Frankfort 
black, which conslata of the carbon of peach 
and apricot stones, with that of the bones of 
sheep or ivory, produced by well burning; this 
in ground with well-boelled nut oil on a marble 
blab, 


BETHIAH’S VISIT. 


HY MARY W. JANVRIN, AUTHOR OF “PRACH, On THE #TOLEN WiLL,” BTG, 


CHAPTER I, 


‘Von moroy'a sake, mamma, whom fa the 
lack door? | think 
Noah's wife had come, bag and baggage!"' ex 
claimed pretty Cornelia Field, looking from the 


leaving at our should 


window of the elegant dressing-room of a atone 
front on Mount Vernon Street, upon the depot 
carriage drawn up at the curbatone 

'‘'Coolnees, wtele, if it len't Aunt 
Hethiah Wood! That ahe should 
now, of all tines |’ erled the dresay Mra 


Nethtah 

eome here 
Field, 
A showy, Wellepreserved woman, In & magnifl 
cont more robe, hastening tothe window, and 
looking down tipon a queer little old-fashioned 
lutte on the pavement, giving ehergetio dire 
tion to the hackman for the careful removal of 
her various bandhowes to the merchant's (Ly 


'* What 


oon have sent her from New Hampshire now! 


man Vield's) elegantly tapeatriod hall 


Why couldn't she have ataid away till after the 
wedding f'' 

‘'Rure enough, mamma!" ejaculated the tall, 
graceful bride elect, Helen Pield, whe now came 
forward from the couch whereon were apread 
out several rich robes of heavy silk and others of 
delicate fabric, fresh from the hands of Madame 


Demoreat's tasteful workwomen, ‘' What shall 





we do with her? The old dowdy! What will 
Kdward say, and Mra, Howdlteh, and Fanny, 
and the reat? for of course she will not know 
enough to keep out of aight.” And the youth- 
ful beauty frowned angrily, 

‘Never mind, my love, don't fret; T will try 
to manage her,’’ said Mra, Field, soothingly, 

We muat not offend her, for Aunt Bethiah te 
fie wealthy as ahe la ecoontele, and | and mine 
may atand a chance of Inheriting It some day, 
Anl perhapa ele will tot stay tll after the 
Aunt Dethiah seldom makes long 
Viniia, you know, Dut what could send her 
All the way from Hanover without a warning 
letter ia more than loan tell, Mut don't fret, 
I met go down to Weleome her, and 
There's 


wedding, 


pivls, 
you had better come down shortly, 
nothing lost by a little flattery now and then," 
And the politio mother, whe, despite her free 
atone mansion, its elegant applianees, and her 
social position aa wife of one of Noston's mer 
chant princes, at heart was vulgar, fussy, and 
pretentions, bustled down to meet her gueat, 

‘' Tint whe is this with her, Nell?’ said Cor- 
nelia, turning again te the window, as another 
figure—a slight girl, in travelling costume— 
‘That must be 


emerged from the carriage, 
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one of our Hanover cousins—either Mary or 
Lucy Wood,” 

‘It is Luey; L recognise her by Harry's de 
soription—blue eyes, brown hair, and slender 
figure. Bhe was quite a belle among the col- 
lege students, Hal said, or would have been, 
had she not been rather shy. Aa live, there 
is Hal himeelf, shaking hands with her! We 
oould get along with Aer well enough, for, of 
course, being pretty and intelligent, she ia pre 
sentable; but this old aunt, about whose whimea 
and oddities we've heard mamma speak ao 
often—-what ahall we do with her, Neely?’ And 
Helen Field looked the personification of deapalr, 
'* Mamma's decidedly foollah to tolerate her; I 
wouldn't, if | were her acknowledged heiress, 
Iam confident, Hut papa alwaya treata her 
politely; he'd be offended if we didn't; and 
then Harry used to go to her farm a great deal 
when at Hanover, I wouldn't care so much 
for myself, though IT don't like these country 
people; but Kdward's mother and aslaters 
what will they think of our relatives? I shall 
(lie of mortifioation! Tut we'll have to go 
down, I suppose, or mamma'll be offended, 
Oh, dear!’ And, with the alr of a martyr, 
Helen Field let fall the heavy curtain tassel 
rhe had been idly toying with, and, smoothing 
the frowna from her fair forehead, followed her 
sister below, 


"Deolare, Bary Ann, are these your gala 
Helen and Corneely, too—both grown up into 
fine young ladies? How d'ye do, deara’ It 
does my old eyes good to see ye agin.’ And 
Aunt Bethiah, altting primly in the exact eontre 
of a velvet lounge in that elegant drawing. room, 
with her black Leghorn bonnet lald evenly on 
her folded shawl bealde her, reached forth a 
lean, shrivelled hand to graap in a warn elaap 
the two fale jewelled oes in turn extended, 
then Inhaled a huge pineh of aromatic anulf 
from the opened bow in her lap, while the pink 
hows of the cap on her queer little head vibrated 
with satiafaetion, 
Lucey Woed, from 
heather Henjamin'sa darter, 


This ia your fiat eotisin, 

Hanover, your mother's 
Kise your eotialia, 
wy dear," 

Pretty, graceful Luey Weed now blushingly 
Advanced to meet her elegant city relatives, 
whe, in turn, could net but be prepossessed in 
her favor, since the hand reached forth, though 
neither jewelled nor delicate as theirs, waa yet 
small and plump, and the sweetest pair of 


orimaon lipe was put up te meet their own, 
‘'She ds pretty; Hal told us the truth,'’ men- 
tally ejaculated Cornelia, 


‘'No wonder the 
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college students fancied her!''—for, to this 
girl of sixteen, just ‘out’ in her first season 
of oity gayety, the very acme of happiness 
seemed embodied inthe girlieh idea, “lota of 
beaux ;"’ and that this first favorable impres 
sion of her New Hampshire cousin was a gra 
cious one may be inferred from the faet that, 
ere half an hour had elapsed, Cornelia had gra 
olously expressed her determination of “ viatt- 
ing Lucy next year at Commencement,”’ 'Bhe 
should so like to flirt with those handsome, 
talented atudental Hal had told her all about 
them at which Luey only blushed and amiled, 
while Harry came forward and joined them, and 


tonaingly bantered Lucy concerning several of 
hia old ohumea, onee het proferaed admirers, 

Hut we anticipate, The same favorable im 
pression which led Cornelia to devote herself 
to thelr new guest alao induced the more worldly 
and unimpresaible Helen-who, from the eon 
sideration of her having relaned aa belle of her 
‘not’ for three winters, and at length found 
herself on the verge of a marriage with the 
much-coveted Kdward Howdlteh, Junior partner 
ina heavy shipping firm down town, was deemed 
the oracle of that house-to treat her fair cousin 
very graciously, as also to soften her somewhat 
in the fine ladyiam with which she had striven 
to overawe Aunt Bethiah, And, complacently 
tapping her foot on a velvet tabouret the good. 
hearted Harry, a college graduate of twenty 
two, had drawn up for her accommodation, and 
smoothing down the folda of her black silk, 
with ite queer cape and old-fashioned sleeves, 
the good old lady rattled on volubly 

‘'1t seeme no sorter atrange to find ye both 
tall, grownup young ladies, gala, when the lnat 
time | see ye ye wae leetle mites of ereetors, 
runnin’ about the house as epry and peart as 
kittens, 
when Bary Ann, yer mother here, brought ye 
ip to Hanover to apend the summer, La, aug! 
fen yeare ago thoueht WP atl 
redolleat twee the same summer that Henjamin 


That waa ten year avo, oF more, 


who'd a’ 


moved from the farm at the Copmére, and took 
How tine Mies! Why, 
Lucey here waa only & leetle thine then, with 


hia'h nearer the Village 


her flaw hair all ablowin’ in eurla, and new 
she's grown a young Woman, Leas see! Lucy's 
éighteen and upparda, ald enough to have «a 
house and home of her own; and that pute me 
in mind ofne need te go to blushin’ like a 
piny, Luey;: they'll find it out sooner or later 
eethat ‘minds me of what Luey and | come to 
Rostin for, You see'’—and Aunt Hethiah 
paused to take a huge pinch of fragrant mae 


coboy, and playfully put aside Luey's hand 
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laid entreatingly on her arm—‘‘ you see, Lucy's 
been promised to young Squire Arthur Maberry 
goin’ on two year; and, Sary Ann, you know 
a young man has to struggle on a good while 
before he gets a footing, ‘specially them that 
chooses professions, and hard-working farmers 
like nephew Benjamin don’t have much ready 
money to give their darters on their marriage ; 
so, arter thinkin’ it over a spell, I jest put on 
my bunnit and walked over to Benjamin's, one 
day, and, ‘Benjamin,’ sez I, ‘Benjamin, Lucy's 
a likely young woman, and aa purty a one as 
there ia in all Hanover to-day, if I say it as 
oughtn't to, and L allers did like young Squire 
Maberry, from the time he fuat used to come 
over to my place with them frolicking student 
chaps, and eat Aunt Bethiah's baked apples 
and custards; and now, when two young folks 
likes each other, what's the use of their waitin’ 
till they get 
they're j'ined in holy wedlock? 


rich, or old and selfish, before 
No, there 
ain't no use on't, Benjamin, and I jest seo my 
I've coneluded that I 


can put to a better use some of my hard-airned 


duty clear before me. 


money laying in the Savin's Bank, doin’ no 
profit to nobody; so, if the young folks are 
ready to be married, Bethiah Wood is ready to 
set ‘em up in housekeepin’. Jest don’t you 
say one word, Benjamin Wood,’ said I; and, 
Sary Ann, you know your brother's a dreadful 


‘All 


you've got to do is to give the young couple 


high-spirited man—all the Woodses are, 


the rent of that little brown cottage you 've got 
& mortgage on, and tell Louiay to see to the 
weddin’-cake, and I'll jest take Lucy along 
with me, and make a trip down to Bostin. 
I’ve been wantin’ to see Sary Ann and her 
family this ever so long, and this'll be a good 
chance to go and buy Lucy’s fixin’s.’ So that’s 
the long and short of what brought old Aunt 
Bethiah Wood to Bostin, for I declare nothin’ 
short of a weddin’ would have made me under- 
take sich a tejus journey, with my aches and 
rheumatiz !"’ 
‘A wedding ! 
of ’em in our family, it seems, 
**You and Nell here can sympathize 


And so we're to have a brace 
” exclaimed 
Harry. 
with one another in your misery—eh, Lucy ?’’ 
he roguishly added, despite his sister’s glance 
of caution. ‘' But do tell me, Lu, if you’re 
going to marry my old friend Maberry, as fine 
a fellow as ever delivered a valedictory ?”’ 

** According to Aunt Bethiah’s recital, so it 
appears,’’ roguishly replied Lucy, though the 
blood broke over her crimson cheeks at this 
open exposure of her affaires du caur in the 


presence of her elegant city relatives. 
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‘* Nonsense, child! There's no need of your 
blushing so. I'll tell Arthur how kind of 
shame-faced you looked about it down here to 
Bostin,” upspoke Aunt Bethiah. ‘If every 
gal’s prospects were as fair as yourn, there'd 
be no need of lookin’ so red about it. Helen’ 
—and she turned sharply to her grand-niece— 
‘‘what are you makin’ signs to Harry to keep 
atill for? Is it true you're a-goin’ to get mar- 
ried too, and darsen’t own it? Deary me! 
when I was young, I never see the gal but 
what was glad to see the folks walk up between 
meotin’s, and read the publishment posted up 
in the meotin’-'us entry rite afore their face 
and eyes; but it’s gettin’ fashionable in these 
times, I spose, for young folks to blush, and 
simper, and all but deny it up and down till 
the knot's tied. When are you a-goin’ to be 
married, and is he a likely young man, my 
dear?" 

The elegant Helen Field's haughty lip slightly 
curled at her old-fashioned relative’s honest 
query, and Cornelia, with her girlish sense of 
fun, withdrew into the shadow of the window 
drapery to stifle a laugh; but Harry, with a 
grave tone, but laughing eye, came to the 
reacue, 

‘*Yoa, aunt, upon the word and honor of a 
graduate of old Dartmouth, I do assure you 
that my sister will make a most ‘likely’ match, 
Edward Bowditch, the young gentleman in- 
volved, and junior partner in the firm of ‘ Bow- 
ditch & Son, 29 Long Wharf,’ being considered 
‘eligible’ by all the young ladies who have 
flounced, waltzed, and sung purposely for him, 
the past two winters, in the most exclusive 
circles of our snobbish city of Boston, In fact, 
I might say, without breach of truth, that 
several young ladies lineally connected with 
that select family known to the literary and 
fashionable world as ‘the Barclays of Boston’ 
would not have deemed their eseutcheon— 
which, by the way, consists of a cod-fish, ram- 
pant, ‘done brown’ on a field of cloth d’or— 
stained by an alliance with the gentleman 
aforesaid. _ But sister Helen ‘came, and saw, 
and conquered.’ Plympton has sent up boxes 
of white kids; Jones, Ball, & Poor have been 
levied upon for gems to emblazon beauty; 
Copeland is getting up the tallest kind of a 
bridal-cake pyramid; the groom elect—good 
fellow, Ned is; IT like him—begins to look 
Blue-Beardish, hence the presumption that 
‘the time that tries men’s souls’ is not far off, 
when the Right Reverend Doctor of St. Paul's 
will be summoned, after which and the cus- 
tomary dessert of bride’s cake, tears, embraces, 
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guests, and Lubin’s Extraits, the happy pair 
will whirl away to the Springs or Niagara, to 
forget, in a quaff of Congress water or the con- 
templation of Table Rock, the sense of being 
the happiest couple in the universe. Now, 
aunty,”’ he continued, pausing to recover 
breath, “I’m right glad that this shopping 
trip of Cousin Lu’s brought you here to the 
tune of ‘haste to the wedding ;’ and as this 
mother of mine, as well as sisters twain, find 
themselves deeply involved in laces, frills, ete., 
and myself being a gentleman of leisure, per- 
mit me to offer my valuable services as cicerone, 
escort, gallant-in-general, ready to assist your- 
self and Cousin Lu in the selection of anything 
and everything, from a set of parlor furniture 
down at Allen's, in Dock Square, to a moire 
antique at Warren’s,"’ 

‘Hold your tongue, you good-for-nothing !"’ 
laughed Aunt Bethiah, tapping her snuff-box- 
lid. ‘You're jeat the same hair-brained fellow 
that used to bring over a set of them college 
youngsters to eat up my preserved quinces and 
custards,"’ 

‘Ah, yea, as my friend Tom Moore beautl- 
fully expresses it— 

‘You may break, you may ruin the vase, if you will, 

But the scent of the roses clings round it atill,' 

My college days are over, but at this moment 
memory is redolent of Hanover goodies—quinces 
and custards. I wish every fellow's alma mater 
‘treated’ him so cleverly as did mine. But, 
Lu, you will allow me to go shopping with you, 
I know. I regard this service as a sacred duty 
I owe the manes of Arthur Maberry, bachelor 
defunct, soon to be, that is; besides, I desire to 
80 initiate myself into the favor of the future 
Benedict that, when I run up there to old 
Hanover to make a little visit, his household 
gods may not get wroth, and pitch a fellow out 
of doors for the intrusion,”’ 

‘Certainly, I should be most happy for your 
company on the shopping tour,”’ said Lucy, 
adding, archly: ‘‘ But if the household deities 
you mention should see fit to hurl you into the 
presence of another house not far distant, and 
Kate Dudley herself were to welcome you?”’ 

‘*O pshaw! none of that, Lu, an thou lovest 
me,” said Harry, striving to conquer his evi- 
dent confusion, which quite contradicted his 
words, 

‘But come, aunt; come, Lucy,”’ interposed 
Mrs. Field; ‘‘ you must be weary, and would 
like to be shown to your rooms. Besides, it is 
nearly time to dress for dinner.”’” And Aunt 


Bethiah, thrusting her snuff-box into the depths 
of her capacious pocket, gathered up her bon- 
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net, shawl, and work-bag, and followed her 
hostess and Lucy up the velvet-covered stairs 
of Lyman Field's mansion. 

‘Hum! hum!’ she exclaimed, after examin- 
ing and ascertaining the safety of every box 
and parcel which Robert, the indoor man, had 
conveyed to her room; then, stepping into the 
elegant chamber devoted to Lucy, adjoining 
her own, where Lucy now stood, removing her 
travelling-dress for a neat blue silk: ‘Hum! 
hum! I hope young Helen’s man is rich, for 
all these fine things and furniture cost a heap 
of money, and the gal has been bred to it, if 
she wa'n’t born to it. 
teen or nineteen years ago, Lyman Field and 
his wife Sary Ann used to come up to Hanover 
and then 


I can remember, elgh- 


to visit e’enabout every summer ; 
they were gettin’ along very comfortable-like, 
Lyman bein’ only head clerk, and they keepin’ 
house on some common atreet or other, I forget 
where. But Lyman was one of the lucky kind; 
his employer took him into the firm, then they 
went into some speckelations that turned out 
great, and made ‘em rich men all on a sudden, 
Sary Ann—she waa allors ambitious-like; she 
got to be a fine lady, and now they're all grown 
so grand I skasely know’em. The gala—they’re 
real city gals, I see. Harry—he's a clover lad, 
but a little flighty; has got a good heart, though. 
That's right, Lucy; that blue silk was allers 
proper becomin’ to you; I want you to look as 
well as any of ’em, The way them gals are 
dressed! Silks, and finger-rings, and chains! 
‘Fine feathers make fine birds ;’ but ‘hand- 
T say, Lucey. 
Let's go 


some is that handsome does,’ 
Now you look proper purty, child, 
Don’t you be bashful, but hold up your 
New Hampshire 


down. 
head as high as anybody, 
farmers, arter all, may turn out as rich as some 
of these Bostin people; and if old Bethiah Wood 
ain’t much mistaken, New Hampshire gals will 
make smarter wives than some of these rich 
marchants’ darters. Lucy, child, how far do 
you guess young Arthur Maberry’s practice for 
the last year would go towards buying all these 
fine things?’’ And she looked round upon every 
elegant appliance of that luxurious chamber— 
the costly French chamber set, the lace cur- 
tains, gilded cornices, brackets, the soft carpet, 
and dainty toilet paraphernalia, 

‘Oh, I don’t know; not very far, I guess, 
aunty,’’ replied Lucy, with a half sigh, which 
finally died away in the sunshine of a cheerful 
smile, for the farmer’s daughter was possessed 
of too large a share of that most excellent com- 
modity called common sense (what a misnomer 
is that ‘‘common !’’) tosigh for luxuries beyond 
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her reach, "TL eéan build plenty of alr enstles, 
and furnish them more eplendidly than Aunt 
Rarah’a hotise, when | Want & file mansion, 
'' hesidles, T ahan’t 
have the care and trouble of helne mistress, 
I'l patheree’’ That just then Luey atapped 
sividenty, thoweh the vivid llneh that met her 
wave, 48 she looked in the wirror, told what 
thovtgligee what new thoughia, with whoee 


ches kad 


avnty,” she added, gayvly 


ilteranee ashe wae hot vot familias 
her wordle 

‘+ Yoa, ohild, don't healtate," said Aunt Me 
thinh, pleaeantly ‘You needu't he ashamed 
in gay what | know you waa goin’ theethat 
you vt ruther live tn the little brown eottage 
up in tlanover, and keep hoes for young 
Arthur Maheorry, than be Mary Mleld's dauuhter 
Helen, with all her fine hotiee and api welled 
Waal, elild, that's elahe 


Where it's a it, 


thittwe Lovell ga 


'Throwah & rook, throng & Peel 
Through aa old eplaning wheel,’ 
ae they used to say when | waa a gal; and ne 
holy never need be ashamed te own up, if they 
find anybody they love bhetter'n father and 
mother, kith and kin, and are willin’ to go on 
lovin’ ‘em and doin’ for 'em till death takes 
one or Vother, It's a solemn thought, Luey, 
that we marry, and promise to love ‘till death 
do ua part.’ | sometimes think a weddin' is, 
or ought to be, as solemn aaa funeral, because 
the couple have got to live together, and put 
up with each other's failings-and nobody 's 
Without themeand grow like each other, aa 
everybody 's got to that's happy in thelr mar 
ried life, while the dead have got done with all 
thelr cares, and only reat. Ah, Luey, this iaa 
woary life sometimes, and if we don't get above 
ite trials, they 'll jest crush tiae-that they will!" 
And for a minute Aunt Dethiah shaded her 
‘A wear 


some kind of life,"’ she repeated, aadly, ‘and 


eyes with her old wrinkled hand, 


happy are them that's got somebody to love 
Tut, la, 
seus!’ ahe added, in her old cheery tone, ‘here 
I atand cronking like an old raven, 
young Arthur Maberry'd serve out a writ on 
me, if he knew how I waa fillin’ your young 


‘om: they ean't be too thankful! 


I piesa 


head with my old nonsense, Jeat let me get 
my knittin’, and we'll go and set with Bary 
Ann and the gala aapell, Four o'clock, I de- 
clare ! looking at the tiny mantel-clook— 
‘‘and you know Sary Ann said they hadn't 
been to dinner yet, They muat be terrible kind 
of shiftless to keep the table standin’ till this 
time of day, when, up in Hanover, I should 


begin to think about puttin’ the teakettle on,’ 
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''Tan't Aunt Bethiah an eddity? 

‘You might have inferred that from a half 

howe with her, Cornelia,’ replied Lucy Wood 
te her cousin's query, a8, Hext morniig—whieh 
proved a dull, rainy one, and quite tnenitable 
for Aunt Hethiah's praposed shopping trite 
the wivle eat towether in Helen's dressing: ream, 
where the latter young lady husied herself with 
arranging the various articles of her bridal 
frovmeanw, ‘ln Hanover, ehe ta eo well hnown 
that her oddities ave expected) she would not 
be ‘Aunt Hethiah Wood! without thems but 
to you she titel seam atrange, indeed Yat 
she pomseseed an excellent heart and a strong 
fund of good seme tiider her quaint exterior, 
he laa favorite with everybody in her neigh 
borhood and the town," 
‘Ho mamma alwaye eaid) and ehe haa hey 
‘tthe 
will make you her heiress, some day, | suppose, 
Luey ft"! 

‘tl have not yet counted on that,'’ replied 


favorites, too, | see," laughed Corme}lla 


Lucy, candidly, somewhat surprised at her 
freedom, ‘1 love Aunt Nethiah, 
quaint and old-fashioned as she is, for her 


eousin's 


many excellencies of character; and she cer 
tainly deserves my warmest gratitude for her 
generosity in fitting me out, for papa would not 
have been able to do half aa well by me, and 
Arthur has had to gain hia education by his 
own efforta, and haa little to commence life 
with, so we did not look forward to marriage 
for several years yot,"’ 

"Oh, I'm sure it is very good of Aunt Te- 
thinh; but, then, she has money enough, and, 
besides, | don't approve of long engagements," 
And thin wiseacre of aixteen tossed her head 
with a knowing air, ‘They generally fall 
through. I shouldn't want to be engaged more 
than alx months at the longeat,’’ 

‘The engagements that ‘fall through’ are 
generally those that are not founded on endur 
ing qualities of character,’’ replied Luey, with 
aamile, “and in such cases a lifelong unhappl- 
Arthur and I have 
been engaged two Yoara, and I would have 
not that he wanted 


news ja usually escaped, 


waited two years longer 
me to, for he urged marriage a year ago, but I 
knew he waa atruggling for a foothold, and 
wouldn't hamper him then,’’ 

‘‘Tlow queer you talk! like a real novel 
heroine, Luey,'’ sald Cornelia, ‘But twe 
years! why, that isan age! You wasn't more 
than sixteen then, was you, Luey? and might 
have flirted with ever so many of those hand 
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aGine dollegiata all this tithe, and perhaps have 
married & reher Ge sooKer than you will this 
lawyer you ‘re waiting for, O dear! 7 couldn't 
be so himdrum; it's worse than being really 
married aid settled down, for then a body ox 
pevta to be suber, you hiow, Whiy, there ‘a 
Clara Hingham, she's been engaged three times 
this last winter, but she didu't mind breaking 
off at all, and now Madame Demorest is making 
her Wedditigedresses, and she's going to marry 
an old wealthy wilower on Temple Btreet, with 
Teup 
pode her mother made the mateh, though, for 
Mra 
lowly 


growheup dativhters older than ehe ta, 


Witvham woulda't let Clara marry any 
itilone they were very wealthy, Papa 
saya the Hinghame have met with losses, and 
oll My, Vhippen will let hia wife have plenty 
of money, Hat Clava ta aplewdid, and aieh an 
elegant wardrobe Aa Demoraat ia getting up for 
her! Bhe'll make a magnifeont bride! You 
will farewell 
dalla this Week, 
we Were talking about yourself and your own 
marriage, What think of it, Nell? 


Would you have been willing to wait for Md 


Luey, for she wakes 


Hut, dear me, | quite forgot 


feo her, 


do you 
ward so long as Lucy haat! turming to Helen, 

‘Oh, | dare say Luey waa right,'’ replied 
Helen, carelessly, clasping a heavy turquoise 
bracelet over her arm, and admiringly watch 
ing the effect, as, throwing back the full, loose 
sleeve of her crimaon morning-robe, she stood 
before the mirror, It waa fitting that her worda 
should fall carelessly; Luey felt this; for what 
could Helen Field, that ehild of luxury, nur 
tured in afluence, and on the eve of a brilliant 
Allianve, know of the high, selfdenying resolves 
and patient endeavors of the tolling, ambitious 
student and the farmer's daughter! 

‘You, I felt that | was right,’ went on Luey, 
quietly, ‘‘and so | kept my school for another 
year—you know | am a@ teacher, Cousin Cor 
nella—and Arthur opened an office and began 
to get cases; and now dear old Aunt Bethiah 
has kindly come forward with her unexpected 
offer, But how strange I should be telling this 
all over to you !'' she added, with a blush, ‘I 
don't know which ta the more talkative—Aunt 
Bethiali over her knitting-work, or mynelf,'' 

Oh, girla always tell thelr dear frienda all 
about thease things, and they expect to be con- 
gratulated just as soon as the engagement comer 
out, I promised Josie Alden, my room-mate at 
achool, that I'd write her the very firat thing 
after I became engaged !'’ said Cornelia, slip- 
ping a diamond ring over the joint of her deli- 


cate finger, ‘Oh, Clara Bingham has such a 


magnificent engagement-ring—pearls and topaz 
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anid a bracelet and pin to mateh! Me Phipe 
pei—' old Ap-peniy- bit,’ Hal calls hit, for he's 
the tierest fille of & mal, And has got the 
Asthiia 86 bade=imtist be very liberal, Let ihe 
see your eiigagementeriig, Luey,'! 

With a half smile, half blush, Luey held out 
the hand on whose third figer gleamed a vit 
dlet of plain gold more Valued in her eyes than 
& band of eoatly geome, “1S will hardly com 
pare with your friend's," ehe said 

"Oh, it ie Very Heal And pretty Hut you 
have hia miniature in a looket, | dave aay 


Lam positively dying to 
" 


Vinay lot me woe tl 
see iy fulire aoneln 

Hut Luey waa foreed to acknowledge that 
Arthur dil nob ‘tale’ 
Hependene for good looka pon ite eapremslion, 


well--one of those faees 


rather than beauty of features th repome, you 
kiow, Cormella'==whereupon Cornelia speedily 
Honelided to defer "ilylng’ for the present, anil 
broke forth ite exversive admipation of "a love 
of a mantilla’’ Helen wae juet unfolding 

'' You will board, | presiiine, Cousin Luayt' 
sald Helen, looking up, after her sister's ad 
miration had exhausted itself 

‘t Hoard’ O no, indeed!" 


Wood opened wide her violet eves 


And pretty Lucy 
Arthur 
eouldn't endure that; he wante a home of his 
own," 

'* llow similar! 
fashioned notiona, 
but mamma and I soon deeided that, 


Miward has just such old 
Ile wanted to take a house, 
VW hy, l 
want my liberty awhile; and what could | do 
with a house and servants to look after, and 
callers, and parties, and operas, and all that? 
Bo Kidward gave in, and engaged a sulte of 
rooms on Alston Btreet; they're charming, I 
assure you, You little ought to 
have decided for yourself, and begun right, It 


poone, you 
won't do to let these men have thelr own way 
too much; they'll grow exorbitant, and expect 
too much of you, if you do,” 

‘But lassure you my own wishes were the 


same aa Arthur's,’’ rejoined Lucy, amilingly, 
‘Why, could not feel myself, were I to board; 
it would be no home at all, I'd rather 


a bird’a-neat of my own than have ‘the privi 


live in 
lege’ of a apacious hotel parlor, But with you 
it in different; you will see sO much more Com. 
pany and gayety than I, | suppose you took 
a great deal of pleasure in furnishing your 
rooms, didn't you?’ 
"O la, child, papa 
blanche on the upholsterer, and she took the 
I was too busy 


gave mamma a carte 
whole thing off my shoulders, 
with Madame and my shopping, 
Isn't this a sweet wrapper’ This moss trim- 


Demorest 
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ming ia exquisite |''—holding up a delicate rose 
thibet, Ined with silk of the same hue and 


‘* You are fairer than I, 
, 7 


elaborately trimmed, 
Lucey; you will wear blue, | suppor 

‘Much delicate shades would hardly be sult 
Luoy, ae | 


Vanoy me 


able for my humble home," said 
must study the fitness of things, 
getting breakfast and dusting the parlor in one 
of those morning-vobes! Wouldn't a beat print 
be far better, Helen’ T ahall shook you, | sup. 
pose, girls, if L tell you that Lam going to do 
my own work," 

Helen Field let fall the wrapper, while a look 
of wonder quite broke up the weual inanity of 
her beautiful features, Too well-bred to openly 
express her dinguat, yet too superth lal to @l- 
tively conceal it, ahe held up her white, Jewell d 
hands, exclaiming, ina pretty affectation of sur- 
Kat il possible ¥ Mistress maid! 
Why, my dear little cousin, 


prise and 
lady and Abigail! 
should Lever induce Kidward to take me to New 
Hampshire, we should find the lawyer's lady 
too burdened with her onerous duties to even 
invite us to dine, Why, little one, you ought 
to persuade Aunt Bethiah to throw in a cook 
and chambermaid into the bargain she has 
already offered you," 

‘Such posts, | fear, would prove mere sine. 
laughed “and I 


notually rust out 


cures in my home,'’ Lucy ; 
should die of inactivity 
tinless Arthur took me for his clerk, aince I 
have nothing left to do in my own 
You Hielen, that @ 
eountry cottage 
very different 
fear but | ahall 


household 


should 


hose, must remember, 
a city mansion are two 
and | dé not 


leisure, aside 


and 
eatablishmente ; 
fil 


duties, 


suMleleut 
from to cultivate society, 
and not only invite you to dine with me, but 
actually to lengthen that invitation into one to 


You 


Hanover next Commencement, 


apend a month, will want to come to 


Harry ja com 
ing up, and Cornelia too," 

“Thanks, ma chave Lucie!" replied Helen, 
‘Tut actually, Lam half persuaded to go out 
with you to-morrow, Just to coax you Into pur 
Ohasing something ornamental in the furnish 
ing department, since | foresee that you will 
limit yourself to the simply useful, with those 
atiff At least, you 
will allow me to look over your list, my dear, 


Puritan notions of yours, 


and see what you consider necessary to oom 
mence housekeeping with?" 

With pleasure!’ sald Lucy, “if l had one; 
but Tahall leave it all to Aunt Bethiah, for! 
feel that I 
generonity,”’ 


mustn't encroach too far on her 


"Oh, juat give me her purse, and let nione 
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her generosity |’ laughed Cornelia, “Such a 
fitting out as J would buy! Positively, I think 
it decidedly funny that Aunt Bethiah should 
take such a faney into that queer old head of 
hers, to come ‘way from New Hampshire to 
purchase your housekeeping articles, Lucy! 
O dear! such a stupid day! Nothing but this 
drivling rain; and I had engaged to go down 
to the Athenmum with Helle Ashleigh, There's 
& maguificent Dante and Heatrice of Scheffer's 
on exhibition, You have seen a Deatrice, 
hav'n't you?" 

''No; bat Arthur haa lent 
lation, and I have read the story, 
familiar with Itallan poetry, I presume, Cor 
nella t’’ asked Lucy, 

'“Odear, no! That la, we studied ita little at 
In there a story to 


me the trans 
You are 


school, but it was areal bore, 
it? Tdidn't know that; you muat tell me about 
it some time, and we will go together to see the 
painting. It ia quite the style to admire the 
Leatrice; everybody goes to the Athenwum, 
you know! And they get up real flirtations 
there, too; Just as they do promenading in the 
galleries at the Musio Hall between acta, when 
they go to hear the Germanians, I like to 
hear the Germanians, Lul’’ added Cornelia, 
arolily,. 


CHAPTER III, 


‘'' Tnrawe and early,’ as they say up in New 
Hampehire, aunty!" exclalmed Harry Field, as 
he presented himeelf next morning at an un 
sonmonable hour in that fashionable household, 
ready for the proposed shopping excursion, 
'* We shall have a long forenoon, while my lady 
mother and sisters are over their breakfast, or 
closeted with mantua-makers, and 
hontmatrentos, for our peregrinationas about this 
little city of notions, Ido assure you, aunty, 
I regard your coming as a special interposition 
of Providence in my behalf, taking me beyond 
harm's way; for, but the other morning, Just 
putting my head inside the room where my 
sisters were holding thelr mysterious iInoanta 
tlons with thone weird women who preside over 
aclasors and shears, | found mywelf suddenly 
entangled in a fleeoy web, which they endeav- 
ored to persuade me was a bridal vell, but 
which, in my own mind, I am fully satisfied 
was of a nature akin to those sacks wherewith 
the jealous Mussulman bags his game, then 
tumbles him or her into the waters of the Bos. 
phorus, But I lived to make my exit, not par 
tiowlarly fancying the idea of a cold bath, ora 


milliners, 

















AUNT BETHIAH'S Visit, 


Waking up some morning to find myself floating 
in the Hack Bay; and, ‘by these same pre- 
sents,’ do hereby constitute myself your ree 
(loubtable body-guard and escort for the (lay. 
Now, then, my venerable Aunt Hethiah, patron 
oss of hungry students, and dispenser of goodies 
in general, and my little blue-eyed lady who 
ove forth upon housekeeping thoughts intent, 
come, let us sally forth on this bright, sunshiny 
morning, and make all possible haste to seoure 
the down town 'bus for aunty here !"' 

retorted 
La, 
wall, no 


‘Keep your ‘busses for yerself!'’ 
Aunt Bethiah, 
aus! when | waa a gal, a buss meant 
matter; p'r'apa Kate Dudley, up at Hanover, 
knows what it means, Harry !—but in 
(lays they call a long kivered wagon, with seats 


‘Mich names! I never! 


these 


All along the sides and a woman in a yaller 
yown painted on the door, the same thing!" 
And drawing ber black bonnet over her face, 
with a queer smile spreading across her little 
wrinkled features, Aunt Bethiah took a firm 
hold on her black silk work-bag, wherein was 
afely tucked a roll of bills on the New Hamp- 
shire banks, and refusing all down-town ‘busses, 
averring that ‘she could walk her ten mile a 
ilay,’’ sallied out from the stately stone front 
on Mount Vernon Street, 

That was a busy, busy morning for little 
Lucey Wood, Aunt Bethiah, and Harry Field, 
Yet, in fact, we de not know but that Harry 
did more mischief than good,’ as Aunt De 
thiah tartly told him whenever he expatiated 
on the particular merite of a plece of coatly fur 
niture which Luey had devided tnly not to 
neleat, 


‘*' Choose for yourself, Luey 


the old 
lady, ‘IL have only this piece of advice: The 
vheapest things in price ain't always the cheap 
eat in the end; but, remember that the littl 


anald 


brown cottage up at Hanover ta not like your 
Aunt Bary Ann's great house, Lam going to 
trust everything to your own good sense, 
ohild,"’ 

And no little Lucy selected neat, pretty cot 
tage furniture ; carpets of small vine pattern, 
bright colora and durable texture; curtains, 
light and fleeoy, followed by other articles of 
housekeeping need, and at length found her 
catalogue exhausted, 

Aunt Bethiah, meantime, from motives whose 
(lellcoacy Harry Field could not fail to respect 
and admire, offered but few words of advice 
unless referred to by Luey; yet, when the pur 
chases were completed, she openly expressed 
her approval, as she cheerfully took the bills 


of sale in Lueyv's name, 


VOl. LIX, 1D 
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‘Now, Harry, | want you to show me a 
place where | can buy what | want Luey to 
have," 
ton Street; “and what 
when I take my kuittin'-work and go over to 
young Squire Maberry's to spend the arter 


she said, as they walked up Washing 


| shall want to hear 


noon, Taller did mean some day or other to 
give Luey a new planner," 

"Oh, aunt, you onght not! you don't think 
IT would take so much from youl" and the 
tears sprang to Lucy's blue eyes, 

"You jest hush up, child! Don't 
who likes to hear 'llome, sweet home,’ sung 
in Luey Wood's clear And if Aunt 
Hethiah Wood has a mind to give a planner to 
Arthur Maberry's wife, whose business ia it to 
And 


many minutes had not elapsed ere the old lady's 


| know 


voloe? 


oontradiet her, Lahould ke to know?" 


little, queer, bent figure stood in Chickering's 
spacious warehouse, 

Rich old aunt, I take it!" 
soliloquized the salesman, who, but a fow days 


'* Kocentrie, oh? 


previous, had assisted Harry Field in passing 
Judgment on a fine instrument ordered for hin 
slater, the future Mra, Kdward Bowditch, now 
mivancing to meet the old lady, who passed 
from one instrument to another, atriking the 
polished ivory keya with her wrinkled flngers 
by way of testing their tone and quality, 

And, standing there, with Aunt Hethiah now 
eliciting a sweet tone from some tneatrument, 
then talking ylibly to the bland 
while Lucy admired moat each successive in 
bethinktng 
how happy that generous gift would render hin 


silesman, 
atrument her aunt paused before 


firlish cousin, and how aweet ite notes would 
sound to the young lawyer when he came at 
evening to hile homee-standing there, another 
girlish form glided across Harry Fleld'a mental 
Vision, the same which, during thowe four vears 
passed under the shelter of his Alma Mater at 
old Dartmouth, had glided in to oeoupy a quiet 
corner of hia heart, and whom, in that hour, 
he resolved to transplant in the future to his 
own home, sweet Katy Dudley, 

Luoy, child, you jest set down here and 
play and aing old Corinth; | shall want to hear 
an old-fashioned tune once in awhile when I 
if I like It, that's the 
planner Tahall buy!" sald Aunt Bethiah, paus 


come aA Viniting; and 


ing before a small instrument whowe rosewood 
casing waa of exquisite polish, and which gave 
back a mellow tone to the touch of her fingers, 
And Lucey, blushing a littl, but with clear, 
aweet, birdlike voles, touched the chords, and 
acoompaniod the symphony by that old, old 
hymn, while two or three gentlemen lounging 
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through the rooma, who had lifted thelr hata 
to Harry, paused to listen to the pure melody, 

A fine voloe, very full in the upper notes, 
Does the lady sing opera!’ asked the Mignor 
Monti, & musloal professor of note, addressing 
llarry, 

No, alr, my cousin only sings simple musle, 
such aa touches the heart !'' waa the reply; 
mentally recurring to another fresh girlish voloe 
that had, last summer, sung to him under the 
stars, at her father's gate in Hanover, the heart. 
song ‘Good-by !'' when they two stood there 
last at parting, 

It carries me back to the daya when I was 
a gal, and sang ‘Corinth,’ and * Coronation,’ 
and *‘ Greenville’ in the singin'-seata of the old 
meetin’-'us on the hill, Luey !"’ said Aunt Be- 
thiah, rubbing her silk handkerchief across her 
eyes. ‘Look here, mister, what's the price 
of this planner f"’ 

‘Three hundred and fifty, ma'am ; and cheap 
at that. We hav'n’'t an instrument superior 
to it in make and finish, or tone. These bou- 
doir pianos are becoming great favorites, I sold 
one only yesterday to Mra, Delancey of Park 
Btreet, and—"’ 

‘Wall, it suite me, and [I'll take it!’’ inter. 
rupted the old lady, courtly. ‘There's your 
pay; good bills, all on ‘em, on our New Hamp- 
shire banks; and you jest have the pianner 
packed up and sent to Benjamin Wood, Han- 
over, New Hampshire, Jost be partickeler in 
the doin’ it up, will ye, mister? These railroad 
folke are dredful keerless, and don't 
slammin’ things round aa if ‘twaa so much 
granite rook that couldn't get broken," 

With a polite bow, the deferential salesman 
ushered his customer tothe vestibule; and the 


mind 


old lady, inhaling her satisfaction with a breath 
of fresh alr, exclaimed: ‘When I like a thing, 
I allers buys it on the spot, and don't stand 
bargainin’ and tryin’ to beat ‘em down, If 
there la anything | despise, it's tryin’ to beat 
folke down when you're tradin’ with ‘em, I 
guess Arthur will like the planner, ehild!" 

Hut Lucey could not reply for the emotion 
that swelled in her throat and choked her ut- 
teranee, 

Deneed fine girl, ‘pon my word! Cousin of 
the Fiella, Harry called her ‘Cousin Lu,’ 
you notloed, Diok? 
and get an introduction, 
old Begum who bought the piono, I take it! 
Let's make it on our way to drop in on Cor- 
nelia Field this evening, Dick, Deuced fine 
girl! can't help thinking how she sung; Monti 
Tiny foot and hand, did you 


Must manage to call there 
Heiress of that queer 


Wis lelighted ! 





notioe, Dick? What a distingud air she had!"! 
And the elegant Frederick Templeton, whose 
arm had been linked in his friend, Dick Lib 
by's, sauntered lasily out of Chiokering's, 

'* Distingud aie!’ What would Arthur Ma- 
berry's promised little bride have thought, 
could she have heard this fat of approval from 
Vrederick Templeton, the Admirable Crichton 
of Mt, Vernon Street olreles? or known that 
hin evening call, which her unfortunate absence 
at a concert with Harry prevented her from 
appropriating, was intended almost solely for 
herself? 

Very little, I opine; so truly waa her heart 
turning at the close of that busy day's tumul 
tuous duties and pleasures to the occupant of 
the little law-ofllee up in Hanover, 


“Why, girls, who'd have imagined Aunt 
Bethiah so liberal?’ exclaimed Mra, Field, as 
they discussed the affair of the piano during 
Lucy's absence that evening, while the old lady 
had sought her room, ‘' Helen, my love, you 
must manage to get into her good graces, and 
who knows but she may open her heart to you 
likewise’ You don’t flatter her, child! That 
demure little cousin of yours will by and by 
inherit all Aunt Bethiah’s valuable farms and 
I don't know how much in railroad shares anil 
bank stock, for she's one of the richest women 
in Hanover,” 

‘Ah, trust me for the flattery, ma," said 
Helen, indolently, ‘There's & love of a greta. 
dine at Hovey's which L've set my heart upon; 
but papa declares he has done all he can for me, 
ao I've made up my mind to coax it out of the 
old lady, for Lahall die of vexation if I don't 
have it, Let me see: I think I'll make an 
effort, and offer to assiat Lucy in doing her 
shopping ; and so drop in at Hovey's and man 
age to admire the dress ao much that she can't 
help taking the hint and giving it tome, Of 
course they'll remain till after the wedding 
now, and | don't care so much aa I did, for 
Kdward haa really taken quite a fancy to Aunt 
Hethiah, and his mother and Fanny talk a great 
deal about her ‘independence of character’ and 
‘atrong, good sense,’ though | was afraid Mrs, 
Bowditeh would think strangely of her; you 
know she ia #0 severe on people sometimes, 
ma, Hark! that ls Kdward's ring now!" and 
she rose to meet her lover, 


CHAPTER IV. 


A mowrn went by; and in the budding May- 
time two young brides were won from the ranks 
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of girlhood, and two weddings ooourred in Aunt 
Hethiah's family, 

‘Rich a time, Loulay, you never did see!" 
said the old lady, setting herself comfortably 
to ' beating egua'' for Lucy's wedding-cake, in 
Henjamin Wood's kitehen, the day after her 
return from Moston a few days subsequent to 
Helen's wedding, while Luey, with her sisters, 
was down at the little brown cottage in the vil- 
lage, arranging the furniture, which had pre- 
coded her return, ‘Bich doin's, Loulay, I 
never see afore in all my born days! Bary 
Ann Field is on her pinnacle now, She's jeat 
brought up her gala to think they 're too good 
to fetch the water to wash thelr hands, and 
servants a plenty to wait on 'em; and what 
(loos Miss Helen do but ups and thinks 'twould 
kill her to keep house arter she's married; #o 
the young folks must needs go to boardin’, and 
have two or three rooma all finifled up with 
velvet carpets, and sofys, and great lookin’. 
glasses, and a lot of gimoracks and shiny fixin's 
sich as I wouldn't give houseroom to, though 
they cost Lyman Field a heap of money to buy 
‘om. Masay sakes! I couldn't begin to tell 
you, Loulsy, of the heap of fine dresses that 
pal had made up—silks, and satins, and some 
kind of stuff or ruther they called Mary Ann 
Teeks—and loose gowns, and basques, and the 
Lordy knows what'n all! Why, some of the 
ptirtiest of ‘em, that I thought good enough for 
Queen Victory or the President's wife, were 
nothin’ but her breakfast-gowna, I found out; 
and then there were her street-gowna, and oar. 
viage-gowns, and party-gowns, and travellin’ 
gowns, and I don’ no’ how many, And then, 
to erown it all, don't you think, Loulay, that 
when she went out to help Lucy do up seme 
shoppin’, she dragged ua into a big store as 
handsome as a monatrous parlor, and, arter 
overhaulin’ all the drews-goods, and makin’ the 
clarks tumble ‘em all up, ehe sorter hinted to 
ine sideways that she'd sot her heart on a dress 
off of a plece of shiny atu I've forgotten the 
nameon't; Lucy 'll rememberbut her father 
wouldn't buy her any more, and as much as 
iaked me to buy it, when I jest turned to the 
clark and told him to measure off a gown pat 
tern, and then, turnin’ to Lucy, sea 1, ‘ Here, 
Lucy, here's a gown I bought ye ;' arter which 
| whispered to Helen, when the clark wa'n't 
lookin’, for I didn't want to shame her right 
afore him, sez Tl; ‘Helen, maybe your mother 
never larned ye a commandment you 'll find 
between the kivers of your Bible, if you've 
got one—'' Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's 
goods !''' She never sald another word or 





longed for another thing all thatday, ‘l'wa'n't 
the va/y of the dress | cared for, for | jest stepped 
inte another store, and laid out jest as much 
money in two or three pair of good milled blan 
kets, and told the clark to send ‘em up to Ly 
man Field's, for they were for his darter that 
was goin'to get married, ‘Twa'n't the valy of 
the gown, but ‘twas the dispersition of the pal, 
wantin’ everything she laid her eyes on to dress 
with, 

‘' But IT want to tell ye about the weddin’, 
continued Aunt Hethiah, after pausing to break 
a fresh half dozen of eggs and recover her 
breath. ‘Helen's a purty ereetur, arter all, 
and she did look proper handsome, | tell ye, 
when the folka were all there, and the minister, 
too, in his great black gown, and ahe came down 
all dressed in white satin, with flowers on her 
bosom, and a bunch of ‘orange flowers,’ they 
called them, though they were jest white, and 
not yaller at all like an orange-peel, all tied up 
and put into a little silver tunnel to hold ‘em, 
and a great long white lace veil hangin’ down 
the back of her head clean to the carpet, I tell 
And there were aix 


you, ‘twas a purty sight! 
young gale and fellera that stood up with the 
couple, and come in all in a procession before 
‘om, the gala all dressed jest like Helen, ex. 
cept the veil and the orange-flowers, and all 
kinder simperin’ as if they'd like to go through 
the same ceremony, and the fellers all lookin’ 
aa if they 'd been made arter one patterti—tall, 
and slender, and cork-screwy, Young Mister 
Howditeh, Helen's man—he ‘a a proper-lookin’ 
person, though, and a real gentleman, too; 
they say he's real likely and smart for busi 
nead—keeps aA great store with his father down 
on the wharf, and senda owt ships; and Helen 
Vield may consider herself purty lucky to get 
him, and [jest took an opportunity to tell her 
ao kinder privately, when it come my turn to 
go up and shake hands with her, Lord, Loulay, 
sich a sight of shakin’ hands and kissin’ as 
there wae right arter she was married, too 

enough to make a body alck! Kverybody 
must needa ron up and kiss the bride; and I 
declare it made me real mad to see them great 
tall fellers, with thelr hateful mustachers on 
thelr upper lips, a-wtoopin', and moppin’, and 
kissin’ Helen Field! | wondered her mother 
didn't put a atop to it right on the spot, or 
young Mister Bowditch didn't; but it appears 
‘twas clty fashion, so Lucey told me, in a whim 
per, when she saw | waa gettin’ mad at rich 
works, Waal, thinks I, everybody knows their 
own business beat, to be sure; but if / waa a 
young man, | know I wouldn't have Tom, Dick, 
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and Harry kissin’ my wife jeat aa much as they 
were amindio, Butlat Helen didn’t seem to 
no more nh Lahould te briah «a fly off 
ny faee, = HMverybody in the room Kiased hers 
Aid then, don't you think that aatey Harry up 
aid Kiewed me Pelt afore all the folke, and I 


mind i 


Hitn't know bat everybody ad got to de tt all 
tell you, heph a pretty 
sharp lookout for there Wha A 
ereat tall feller there, flawed out ln hile bosom 


TTT | | Lotilay, | 


our tev, fo 
pine, And white Wid gloves, and & handheraher 
strong 48 & Witiekval with some kind of essence 
or ruther, and he kept stiokin’ rownd Luey like 
& hawk watehin' a chicken, You see, he wae 
(lown to the stove where we bought the planner, 
and fell in love with Luey then, eo Harry told wa 
arterwards, and he, the young seamp, had heen 


fillin Lucey wae 


hia sare with stories how that 


avich heiress or somethin’; ao bimeby, when 
he come along and begun teasin’ Luey about 
calle il 


(/ranny More, and complimented her ‘bout her 


somethin’ he an uproar from 


alngin’ 
beautiful vole, | jest speaks up, and sea I, 
‘Mister Tompleton, | guess you're mistaken 
in the person, This la Luey Wood, from Hane 
ver, and she's spoke for to a likely young man 
up there, sich aw your city fellers can't begin 
to hold a candle to, Tesides, | know for sar 
tain she never sung a song about Granny More 
in her life, If it's ‘Mary of the Wild Moor" 
you mean, she sings that like a nightingale, 
Au for uproar, I should think there was enough 
of it in Bary Ann Field's best parlors now, with 
out your teasin’ Lucy to help make it; and if 
you're a friend of that young woman that's 
joat stood up there to be married, you 'd better 
go and take her part ag'in all them people that 
are eatin’ her up like a little sugar doll, when, 
to my mind, they can love her jest as much 
without kissin’ her to death !' 

"That settled it, Loulay! He jeat bowed, 
with a queer sort of smile, then straightened 
up like a poker and walked off aa if every j'int 
in his back-bone was starched and rough dried, 
Luey 


and never come nigh ua ag'in, she's 


kinder tender hearted—she took me to do for 
speakin'’ wo, but, sea It ‘Jeat don’t you say a 
Aunt Bethiah Wood has 
lived a good many years in this world, and the 
Lord didn't put eyes into her head for nothin’, 


single word, ehild, 


and, #0 far as loan see, all the goalin's ain't 
raised on Benjamin Wood's farm up in Han 
"’ And jeat then, Harry, he stepped out 
from behind a curtain a-gigglin', where he'd 


over 


overheard it all, and sea he; ‘ Bravo, aunty!’ 


and kinder looked knowin’ the way the dandy 


ul gone, and so I felt as though I'd 


feller bh 
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done jeat right in givin’ him a pleoe of my 
itil” 

" And Helen went right away after the wed 
(itig, Licey sald? queried Mra, Menjamin Wood, 
f pleamatitfieed matron, the ' Lotlay’ address 
ed, up to her elbows In four at the baking 
table, repremalig a aimile, 

'' You, indeed |"! pestmed the old lady, elim 
Wilie the froth from her foamlig egeediah tite 
aiotheral herelhow, ‘Th aboutan howe artes 
everybody ‘id ate tip the cake and drunk up 
the Wite=-and | gin Bary Ann & plewe of my 
mind, purty plain, about havin’ wine in hes 
hose these ter peran 6 ties=-and ater young 
Miss Howditeleethat's Helene-and I b'lieve | 
didn't tell you that Ave father, and mother, and 
sisters were there to the wedrdin’, nieve, clever 
people as ever lived, and a real lady, old Miss 
liowditeh is, every inch of her, and veal perlite 
to me, too! =Wall, arter Helen had come down 
ag'in all dressed up in & handsome travellin’ 
gown and oape, then they opened the shetters 
and blinds; you see they'd been and made 
believe night, and lit up all the gas in thet 
great hangin’ shandyllerse-and then a coach 
driv up, and they got in and were whisked off 
to the depot ‘on a bridle tower to the Palla,’ as 
Nary Ann took paina to tell everybody, 

‘Hut, jont as they were goin’, there waa an- 
other great to-do; and everybody got up close 
and kissed Helen again; and all the gale that 
stood up with her held up thelr cobweb lace 
handkerchers to thelr eyes, and oried, because 
they war'n't goin’ to, | w'pose, as L told Lucy, 
Hut I jont watched my chance, and crowded up, 
and weal: ‘Now, Helen, 1 a'pose Lucy and [ 
will be gone back to Hanover when you get 
home ag'in, #0 Laha'n't be here to the house 
warmin'; but I've got one piece of advice to 
give yo, and LT hope ye'll allers remember old 
Aunt Bethiah's words, for mabbe we sha'n't 
meet ag'in in this world, and it ia this: Bea 
good wife; try to please your husband afore 
the hull world, and don't let the vanities of this 
desateful airth ever make you forget that there 
is another life and a heaven!’ Wall, Sary 
Ann—I s'pose she thinks she's got a lease of 
life forever |—she kinder stared, and pursed up 
her lips; and Helen, she seemed sorter shamed 
and strange, aa if ahe'd never'd hearn such 
advice before ; but young Mister Bowditch, he 
shook my hand real hearty, and sez he: ‘Thank 
ye, thank ye, Aunt Bethiah! 1 trust we both 
shall remember your good advice and profit by 
itt’ and then they hurried away, and bimeby 
the folks broke up and went home, 

‘But arter all, Loulsy, I didn't see #o fresh 
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A face ae our Litey's there; for them elty gala, 
they ain't handsome; they looked well enough 
by lamplight, but when daylight wae let in they 
all looked kinder jagged out and streaked, like 
A plece of caliker that's faded th the waah | 
aid there wa'n't & young man ao smart and 
likely lookin’ aa yous Byulve Maberry, Oh, I 
forgot to tell ye about the big table that wae 
sot out in the back parlor, all Kivered with the 
presenta and things that wae given to Helen 

(ake-haskets, and hutterknives, and forka af 
solid silver, and silver Walters, and eream pital 
eve, and & hull dosen of little gold salt-oellara, 
and fans, and bracelets, and vases, and | d'ne 
what'nall! If l hadn't knewn young Mister 
Howliioh kept a store for ships down an the 





wharf, | should a thought for aartain he wae a 
jJewelry-man, atid had Jeat aot out hie things for 
show, I didn't give Helen anything except the 
Milled bianketa; but | told her T'd eend hes 
down & box of homeapin yarn, eo 't ale might 
have enotigh to keep her buey hultiin’ hee 
hiieband'’s stockin'’s all Heat winter evenings, 
Joat hand me that eiteon to alive, Lowley | and 
don't them eurraite want waelin'! | wonder 
Bary Ann didn't have Helen's weddin'onke 
Hidde i the howee) but a vity baker baked i, 
aid finified it all of with fHowers, and little 
houses, and little naked hoys they ealled Jupids, 
and ever 80 many finin's, len't that oven get 
tin’ too het, Loulsy 1! 


(onelueion wewt manth) 
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Iw this age of women-workers and minds full 
of warnest ambitions and generous and noble 
alma, it ia aad and strange to mark how many 
of our sox atill pass through life laboring under 
the demon ennud and the curse of an almlens 
and purposelens existence, Nor does thin as 
sertion apply only to the higher classes; there 
are many amongst the daughters and alaters of 
farmers and tradespeople whose minds never 
neom to expand beyond the narrow female 
routine of dreaa, gossip, fancy needle- work, 
novel-reading, and a amattering, it may be, of 
bad French and atrocious music, We are 
almost inelined to believe that to be usefully 
employed is, in thalr minds, synonymous to 
belng vulgar, So regularly is the allp of use 
leas embroidery brought out before company ; 
ao carefully huddled away, on the appearance 
of "gentry," la the heap of undarned house. 
hold stockings or family ‘'white work,'’ Nor 
does the mischief stop here, Not content with 
following the aristocracy in what they consider 
a genteel and refined mode of life, they imbibe, 
with the very uselessness of thelr employments, 
a distaste for the more homely work in which 
their woman's mission most assuredly lies, 
and an ill-concealed contempt and down-look- 
Ing upon thelr honest, homely, hard-working 
parents, Yet these are the women to whom 
our tradespeople and farmers look for wives— 
the young and rising generation! They will 
learn, perhaps, in future years, the value of 
baking, brewing, cheese-making, and house- 
keeping. They will be obliged to learn it and 
practiae it, for their living will depend upon 
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it; but there will be, firet of all, a weary an 
learning of all thelr silly heads have been Alled 
witha lowering of thelr pridea degradation 
of thelr fancied gentility 


misery that their honest, hard-working parents 


Hohappiioss and 


never dreamed of when they thought to give 
them an ' edieation,”’ by placing them at some 
frivolous boarding-sehool far removed from 
Wholesome home influences, and having them 
taught French in quite another language to 
what ia spoken in France, Nor are the higher 
ranks much excluded from the same folly, 
Taught firat by ignorant and prejudiced per 
vaute in the nursery, placed afterwards under 
the training of well-taught and fashionable 
governesses, wanting in nothing but the home 
affections, ia it wonderful that our daughters 
and alaters should grow up accomplished, fash 
jonable, and refined, and (low be it spoken) 
useless and empty-headed members of soolety, 

We challenge many a young wife and youth 
ful matron to say, if it be not the simple truth, 
that when she entered the marriage state she 
hardly knew the difference between beef and 
mutton, and assuredly was far inferior in house 
hold knowledge to the lowest menial in her 
establishment. We ask many a young mothe: 
if she had the amallest idea, when ' baby’’ first 
came into the world, how to wash, dress, of 
manage him herself? If she, on the contrary, 
from her utter ignorance on the subject, and 
the dread of injuring her offepring from really 
not knowing how to manage him, has not over 
and over again deputed the reina of nursery 
government into the hands of some practised 
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head nurse of experienced woman, who, it may 
be, hae only allowed her to see her baby at 
stated intervals, and haa made a very slave of 
the poor loving, doting, ignorant, and miajudge 
ing mother? Ah, if she only had taken a fow 
lessons in her mother's nursery when she was 
ayirl; if whe had been taught the few simple 
medicines and atill more simple food required 
by infante; if she had learned something of 
thelr littl: allinenta, something of thelr consti 
tutions; If she had known only how to feed, 
drew, and handle a baby, all this trouble and 
Auxiety about her young ones had surely never 
fallen upon her! And you, oh, young wives, 
whose husbands look black upon you over I 
cooked dinners, comfortiess rooms”, and want of 
general household arrangement, do you not 
sometines wish that you had devoted a few 
hours lews to practising muale every day, and, 
instead, had followed your mother into the 
kitshen, when she went to give her orders, 
learning thereby the relative qualities of beef 
and mutton, and how to make the best and 
greatest variety of food out of the cooked joints 
or «mall enda of meat’ Do you not think you 
might have taken with advantage a lesson out 
of the housemaid’s book ? or do you fancy that 
knowing how to make a bed, or seeing that the 
household tinen is kept well repaired, would in 
fallibly have destroyed your prestige in the eyes 
of the worldly and the fashionable? But we 
hear our young married friends exclaiming, 
‘What is the use of keeping servanta, if they 
cannot do these things for uae’'’ And, as an 
echo to this sentiment, comes in the volee of 
the vexed husband, ‘'What is the use of keep 
ing a wife aa head of my establishment, if she 
does not even know how to direet her own ser 
vanta’’’ Then steal in arguments, upbraid 
ings, retaliations, and the matter perchance {a 
settied either by the married couple continuing 
to live on In ignorance and discomfort, or else 
by the husband's taking the reina of govern 
ment into his own handa, or intrusting them to 
some housekeeper in whose judgment he places 
greater confidence than in his own wife's, 
There ia, we believe, an old saying: If you 
want to see a thing done well, you must tho 
roughly understand it yourself;’’ and another 
that saya: Trust no one, but if you desire a 
thing do it for yoursell,”’ At any rate, it ia 
very certain that many highly elegant and ae 
complished young ladies have to learn these 
hard trutha through bitter experience after 
marriage, Which might all have been apared 
them by a litth knowledge before) and yet we 
train our datighters to ft them, as we concelve, 


for the married state, and to be polished ornn- 
ments of society. Voor girls! how littl: they 
dream that the lover who now hangs entranced 
over the dulvet atraina of thelr mualo will go to 
sleep over the same sweet harmonies before a 
yoar of matrimony has passed over thelr heads; 
or that there are lorda of the oreation ao senenal 
and depraved as to enjoy a good dinner before 
the finest singing, and to prefer home comfort 
to the beat dressed wife in the world! Nor ia 
this entirely all the work in which the young 
persona of our own #ex are wanting, It is well 
sald that ‘no one stands to himeelf or falla to 
himeaelf, 
that it does not exercise some degree of control 
over minds perhaps still weaker and more easily 
moulded than itself," 

llow strange and sad it must seem, then, to 


No single influence is so powerless 


many an honest woman worker to hear that com- 
mon home complaint amongst young ladies; 
‘What do you find to amuse yourself with in 
the country? How do you get through the 
winter’ One cannot always be drawing, prac- 
tising, or singing, with nobody to listen to one, 
and it is so dull driving out in the carriage 
every day through muddy lanes, or taking 
what mamma calla a constitutional; and if one 
sends into town for a book, one is sure not to 
get what one wants; and altogether it is heavy 
work to get through the time," 

Perhaps some energetic mind replies to these 
complaints: ‘I wonder you don’t interest your 
self in the village; that you don’t attend the 
schools, or form a class of your own for chureh 
music, you who sing so well; or take up some 
pursuit, such as learning German, or anything 
that would interest and employ you at the same 
time." 

But no! the listless young lady makes reply: 
“T don't think | ever should do any good 
amongst the poor; I don't understand them, 
or mamma is afraid of my going into the cot- 
tages; they are so dirty, she is afraid of my 
taking any of their complaints; and I never 
had any talent for teaching, and as for learning 
German, what would be the good of it, when 
perhaps I shall never go abroad f”’ 

Still energy makes answer: ‘Ah, you do not 
know what a luxury it is to have a purpose in 
life, or you would wonder how you ever existed 
without one, Do let me show you in what 
simple pleasures happiness consista, Do let 
me teach you to live out of yourself, and exiat 
more for others; you cannot think how far a 


little kindness goes—what great happiness vou 


may give, both to yourself and others, by only 


one selfdenying action,” 
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No," replies listlessness, ‘I have never 
been brought up to that sort of thing; I should 
not like it; besides, | have a great objection to 
appearing to be better than other people, or set- 
ting myself up asa village Lady Bountiful, 1 
am very glad to be able to assiat any poor people 
when they are pointed out to me, but I do not 
neo Why Lahould thrust myself into their ont 
tagea,'’ 

There is, however, a worse phase of mind 
than this, vis., when the poor, sickly, ill-edu 
cated daughter of the house catehes the infeo 
tion of the atmosphere of luxury and false 
rentiment in which she haa been reared, and 
vondelves upon it some misplaced attachment or 
(isappointed affection, 
heart-burnings, weariness, despair, 


Then begin jealousies, 
The empty 
mind preys upon itself, and scourges itself a 
thousand times over with ita own weapons, It 
cannot concelve even of the power to rise againat 
ita own sorrows; it sacrifices its own happiness 
and that of those that surround it-for no one 
can be unhappy alone—to the force of existing 
Happiness is over for it in the 
world—its dream of life is faded—it has nothing 
to do but to ‘go down mourning to the grave," 
and between that interval and this make every 
one as wretched and as uncomfortable as pos- 
sible. Never taught self-government, the weak, 
vexed spirit would consider it a sacrilege to af- 


clroumstances, 


fection even to dream of such martyrdom. It 
thanks Heaven devoutly that it is not as other 
women are, practical, hard-headed, and willing 
to atrive and conquer, if it may be, in the stern 
battle of life. It calls duty hard-hoartedness, 
self-sacrifice want of feeling, herolam stoiciam | 
Ho it exalts itself and preya on its own sick 
feelings ; #o it passer on into the disappointed, 
soured old maid; or changes, chameleon-like, 
ita akin, and emerges once more Into the vain 
butterfly of society or the mere heartless co 
quette of the season, 

Does any one think we are too harsh upon 
these our slaters? It is only that we would 
It is only 
that we would aay, with all our hearts, to the 


probe the wound before we heal It, 


weary, listless, and disaffected, ‘Go forth into 
the harveast-flelds of the world; seek for work, 
and whatever thy hand findeth to do do it with 
all thy might, knowing that there ia indeed 
neither work nor device in the grave whither 
thou art hastening,” and what thou sowest thou 
shalt reap, Thou that soweat of the world's 
petty follles and vanities and trifles light aa alr 
shalt receive from the world the wind as thine 
jnheritance, whilet thou that sowest to God of 
an upright purpose, humble faith, and earnest 





endeavor, shalt assuredly, like the husband. 
man, return again at the end of the harveat, 
and bring thy sheaves with thee, Who, that 
has worked, over doubted the assertion "that 
better far ja it to wear out than to rust out," 
and ‘that it is not work which killa men, but 
worry,’’ even that world’s mind-worry that 
bringeth rust to the blade, aud canker to the 
aoull 


s@eeer 
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We know that men naturally shrink from the 
Attempt to obtain companions who are their au 
periora; but they will find that really intelligent 
women, Who possess the most desirable qualities, 
are uniformly modest, and hold thelr charmatn 
modest estimation, What such women moat 
admire in men ia gallantry, not the gallantry of 
courts and fopa, but boldness, courage, devo 
tion, and refined civility, A man's bearing 
wins ten superior women where his boots and 
brains win one, If & man stood before a woman 
with respect for himself and fearlessness of her, 
his suit is half won, The rest may safely be 
left to the parties moat Interested, 
Women are the 


Therefore 
never be afraid of a woman, 
most harmless and agreeable creatures in the 
world to a man who shows that he has gota 
man’s soul in him, 
apirit to come up to a teat like this, you have 


lf you have not prot the 


not got that in you which most pleases a high 
souled woman, and you will be obliged to con 
tent yourself with the simple girl who, in a 
quiet way, is endeavoring to attract and fasten 
you. Butdon't be ina hurry about the matter, 
Don't get into a feverish longing for marriage, 
It jan’t creditable to you, 
agine that any disappointment in love which 


Kapeclally don't im- 


taken place before you are twenty-one years old 
will be of any material damage to you. The 
truth is, that before a man is twenty-five years 
old, he does not know what he wants himaelt, 
Bo don't be in a hurry, The more of a man 
you become, and the more maniiness you be 
come capable of exhibiting In your association 
with women, the better a wife you will be able 
to obtain; and one year's possession of the heart 
and hand of a really noble apecimen of her sex 
in worth nine hundred and ninety-nine years’ 
possession of a awoet creature with two ideas in 
her head, and nothing new to say about either 
of them, 
You don't want a wife now, and you have no 
lea of the kind of wife you will want by and 
by. Go lnto female soclety, if you ean find that 


Bo don't be in a hurry, we aay again, 


which will improve you, but not otherwiae, 
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THE REVOLUTION, 
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MARY ANNA GIBBES, 


‘Wuew the news reached Charleston that the 
British had encamped on Mr, Gibbes’s planta- 
tion, the authorities in that city dispatched 
two galleys to dislodge them, These vessels 
ascended the river in the night, and, arriving 
opposite, opened a heavy fire upon the in- 
vaders’ encampment, The men had received 
strict injunctions not to fire upon the house, 
for fear of injury to any of the family. It could 
not, however, be known to Mr. Gibbes that 
such a caution had been given; and as soon as 
the Americans began their fire, dreading some 
accident, he proposed to his wife that they 
should take the children and seek a place of 
greater safety. Their horses being in the 
enemy's hands, they had no means of convey- 
ance; but Mra. Gibbes, with energies roused to 
exertion by the danger, and anxious only to 
secure shelter for her helpless charge, set off to 
walk with the children to an adjoining planta- 
tion situated in the interior, A drizzling rain 
was falling, and the weather was extremely 
chilly, The fire was incessant from the Ame- 
rican guns, and sent—in order to avoid the 
house—in a direction which was in a range 
with the course of the fugitives, The shot, 
falling around them, cut the bushes and struck 
the trees on every side, Exposed each moment 
to this imminent danger, they continued their 
flight with as much haste as possible for about 
a mile, till beyond the reach of the shot. 

Having reached the houses occupied by the 
negro laborers on the plantation, they stopped 
for a few moments to rest. Mra, Gibbes, wet, 
chilled, and exhausted by fatigue and mental 
anxiety, felt her strength utterly fail, and was 
obliged to wrap herself in a blanket and lle 
down upon one of the beds, It was at this 
time, when the party first drew breath freely 
with thankfulness that the fears of death were 
overe-that, on revipwing the trembling group 
to ascertain if all had escaped uninjured, it was 
found that a littl boy, John Fenwick, waa ming 
ing. In the hurry and terror of thelr fight, the 
ohild had been forgotten and left behind! What 
wha now to be done? The servants refused to 
riak thelr lives by returning for him; and, in 





common humanity, Mr. Gibbes could not in- 
sist that any one should undertake the despe- 
rate adventure. The roar of the distant guns 
was still heard, breaking at short intervals the 
deep silence of the night. The chilly rain was 
falling, and the darkness was profound; yet 
the thought of abandoning the helpless boy to 
destruction was agony to the hearts of his rela- 
tives. In this extremity the self-devotion of a 
young girl interposed to save him, Mary Anna, 
the eldest daughter of Mrs, Gibbes, then only 
thirteen years of age, determinea to venture 
back, in spite of the fearful peril, alone. The 
mother dared not oppose her noble resolution, 
which seemed indeed an inspiration of heaven, 
and she was permitted to go. Hastening along 
the path with all the speed of which she was 
capable, she reached the house, still in the 
undisturbed possession of the enemy, and en- 
treated permission from the sentinel to enter, 
persisting, in spite of refusal, till, by earnest 
importunity of supplication, she gained her ob- 
ject. Searching anxiously through the house, 
she found the child in a room in the third story, 
and, lifting him joyfully in her arms, carried 
him down, and fled with him to the spot where 
her anxious parents were awaiting her return, 
The shot still flew thickly around her, frequently 
throwing up the earth in her way; but, pro- 
tected by the Providence that watches over 
innocence, she joined the rest of the family in 
safety. The boy saved on this occasion by the 
intrepidity of the young girl was the late Gene- 
ral Fenwick, distinguished for his services in 
the last war with Great Britain. ‘ Fenwick 
Place,’’ still called ‘' Headquarters,’’ was three 
miles from ‘' Peaceful Retreat.” 


DICKY LANGSTON, 


The portion of Bouth Carolina near the fron- 
tler, watered by the Pacolet, the Tyger, and 
the Knnoree, comprising Spartanburg and Union 
Diatriota, witnessed many deeds of violence and 
blood, and many bold achlevemente of the hardy 
partisans, It could also boast ite full comple. 
ment of women whose ald in various ways was 
of essential service to the patriots, Bo prova- 
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lent was loyaliam in the darkest of those daya, 
ao bitter wae the animosity felt towarda the 
Whigs, and so eager the determination to root 
them from the soll, that the very recklessness 
of hate gave frequent opportanities for the be- 
trayal of the plans of their enemies, Often 
were the boastings of those who plotted some 
midnight surprise or some enterprise that 
promised rare pillage--uttered in the hearing 
of weak and despised women-—-unexpectedly 
turned into wonder at the secret agenoy that 
had dinconcerted them, or exeorations upon 
their own folly, The tradition of the country 
teomsa with acoounts of female enterprise in 
this kind of service, very few instances of 
which were recorded in the military Journals, 
The patriota were frequently indebted for im 
portant luformation to one young girl, fifteen or 
sixteen years old at the commencement of the 
war, This waa Dieey, the daughter of Solomon 
Langston, of Laurens District, He waa in prin 
ciple a stout liberty man, but ineapacitated by 
age and infirmities from taking any active part 
in the contest, His son was a devoted patriot, 
and was ever found in the feld where hia ser 
vices were most needed, He had his home in 
the neighborhood, and could easily receive searet 
intelligence from his sister, who was alwaya on 
thealert, Living surrounded by loyalists, some 
of whom were her own relatives, Miss Langston 
found It eaxy to make herself acquainted with 
thelr movements and plans, and failed not to 
avall herself of every opportunity to do so, and 
immediately to communicate what she learned 
to the Whigs on the other aide of the Knnoresw 
iver, At length, suaploion of the active ald 
she rendered was excited among the Tory nelgh- 
bora. Mr, Langaton waa informed that he would 
be held responsible thenceforward, with hin pro- 
perty, for the conduct of his daughter, The 
young girl was reproved severely, and com- 
manded to desist from her patriotic treachery, 
Vor & time she obeyed the parental injunction ; 
but, having heard by accident that a company 
of loyaliata, who, on account of thelr ruthless 
ornelty, had been commonly called the ' Bloody 
Neout,'’ Intent on thelr work of death, were 
about to vielt the " Hider settlement,"’ where 
her brother and some friends were living, she 
(oterminod at all hasarde to warn them of the 
intended expedition, Bhe bad none in whom 


to confide, but waa obliged to leave her home 
alone, by stealth, and at the dead hour of night, 
Many miles were to be traversed, aud the road 
lay through woods, and crossed marshes and 
creeks, where the conveniences of bridges and 
fooblogs were wanting, 


Ble walked rapidly 





on, heedless of alight diMeulties ; but her heart 
almost failed her when she came to the banks 
of the Tyger, a deep and rapid stream, which 
there waa no possibility of crossing except by 
wading through the ford, This she knew to be 
deep at ordinary times, and it had doubtless 
been rendered more dangerous by the rains that 
had lately fallen, But the thought of personal 
danger weighed not with her, in comparison to 
the duty she owed her friends and country, 
ler momentary hesitation was but the shrink. 
ing of nature from peril encountered in dark. 
ness and alone, when the imagination conjures 
up & thousand appalling ideas, each more start. 
ling than the worst reality, Her strong heart 
battled againat these, and she resolved to ac 
complish her purposs or perish in the attempt, 
She entered the water, but when in the middle 
of the ford, became bewildered, and knew not 
which direction to take, The hoarse rush of 
the waters, which were up to her neok, the 
black ness of the night, the utter solitude around 
her, the uncertainty lest the next step shonld 
ingulf her past help, confused her; and, losing 
in & degree her self-possession, she wandered 
for some time in the channel without knowing 
whither to turn her atepa, Tut the energy of 
a resolute will, under the eare of Providende, 
stistalned her, Having with difleulty reached 
the other side, she lowt no time in hastening to 
her brother, informed him and hia frends of 
the preparations made to surprise and destroy 
them, and urged him to send his men Inetantly 
in different directions to arouse and warn the 
neighborhood, The soldiers had just returned 
from a fatiguing excursion, and éomplained that 
they were faint from want of food, The noble 
girl, not satisfied with what she had done at 
such risk to herself, was ready to help them 
till farther by providing refroshinent imme 
diately. Though wearled, wet, and shivering 
with cold, she at onoe set about her prepara 
tions, A fow boards were taken from the roof 
of the house, a fire was kindled with them, 
and in a fow minutes a hoe-cake, partly baked, 
was broken Into pleows and thrust into the shot 
pouches of the men, Thus provisioned, the 
little company hastened to give the alarm to 
thelr neighbors, and did #o in time for all to 
make thelr escape, The next day, when the 
‘'Boout'’ visited the place, they found no living 
enemy on whom to wreak thelr vengeanoe, 


HANNAH ERWIN ISRAEL, 


larael lerael, the husband of this lady, was 


one of the Committee of Matety. llia residenees 
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wae near Wilmington, Delaware, On a vieit to 
iia meother'a dwelling, he found 1) in possession 
of several soldiers quartered on the family, 
While the family were seated al supper, the 
hotiee wee euerouided and lerael taken priaener 


a A fehel,) = Tle eonevlneed them of thele error 


iy saying th wae hie beother Joseph) thie wae 
lone merely to gan bine 

Having biden adieu to hie family, Me 
eel forth on tile Journey homeward, He arrived 
The loyallet whe 
had given him the eounterign, had betrayed 
the seovet of hia expedition, He and hie wife's 
brother were lnmediately selged and carried on 
honed the frigate Hoehuek, lying tn the Dela 
ware, & fow miles from the then horaugh af 
Wilmington, and directly apposite his farm, in 


larvnel 


only ta hie wine " jielmeviiet 


order to be tried as apies 

Heing one of the Committee of Rafety, the 
position of Mr, Israel, under such an Aconsae 
tion, was extremely ovitical, On board the ship 
he was treated with the utmost severity, His 
watch, silver shoe-hbuckles, and various articles 
of clothing were taken from him; his bed was 
a coil of ropes on deck, without covering from 
the bitter cold of the night air; and to all ap- 
pearances his fate was already decided, The 
testimony of his Tory neighbors was strong 
against him, Beveral were ready to swear to 
the faet, that while the loyal population of the 
country had willingly furnished their share of 
the provisions needed by the ships of war, he 
had been heard to say repeatedly, that he 
‘*would sooner drive hia cattle as a present to 


General Washington, than receive thousands of 


dollars in British gold for them.” 

On being informed of this speech, the com- 
mander gave orders thata detachment of soldiors 
should proceed to drive the rebel's cattle, then 
grazing in a meadow in full view, down to the 
river, and slaughter them in the face of the 
prisoners, 

What, meanwhile, must have been the feel- 
ings of the young wife, herself about to become 
a mother, when her husband and brother were 
led away in her very sight? The farm was a 
mile or more from the river; but there was 
nothing to intercept the view, the ground from 
the meadow sloping down to the water. Mra, 
Israel was at this period about nineteen years 
of age; and is described as of middle height, 
and slight but symmetrical figure ; of fair com- 
plexion, with clear blue eyes and dark hair; 
her manners modest and retiring. She was 
levoted to her family and her domestic con- 
corns, It needed the trying seenes by which 


she was surrounded, to develop the heroism 
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which, tn times more peaceful, might have 
leon wiinarked by these who knew her iment 
intimately, 

Vrom her position on the lookenwt, she saw 
the soldiove land from the shipe, shoulder aria, 
anil advande towarde the meadow, th an in 
slant ehe divined thele parpome, and her yeaa 
tion wae taken, With &@ boy eight yoara ald, 
whom ele bade follow her ab tile tito epeed, 
ale atarted aff, determined to baile the enemy, 
and eave the eatile at the perl of her life, 
lown went the bare, and followed by the little 
hoy, she ran to drive the herd te the opening, 
‘The soldiers valled out repeatedly to her ta de 
sist, and threatened, if she did not, te five upen 
her, 

t Pipe away |'' evied the hereia woman, They 
fired! The balls flew thickly around her, The 
frightened cattle ran in every direction over the 
field, 

‘tT his way !'' she called te the boy, nothing 
daunted; ‘this way, Joe! Head them there | 
Btop them, Joe! De not let one escape!" 

And not one did escape! The bullets fired 
by the cowardly British soldiers continued to 
whistle around her person, The little boy, 
paralyzed by terror, fell to the ground, She 
seized him by the arm, lifted him over the 
fence, and herself drove the cattle into the barn- 
yard, Tho assailants, baffled by the courage 
of a woman, and probably not daring, for fear 
of the neighbors, to invade the farm-houses, 
retraced their steps, and returned disappointed 
to the ship. 

All this scene passed in sight of the officers 
of the Roebuck and the two prisoners. Theo 
agony of suspense and fear endured by the hus- 
band and brother, when they saw the danger to 
which the wife exposed herself, may be better 
imagined than described, It may also be con- 
celved how much they exulted in her triumph. 

The trial was held on board the ship. The 
Tory witnesses were examined in due form; 
and it was but too evident that the lives of the 
prisoners were in great danger. A kind-hearted 
sailor sought an opportunity of speaking in pri- 
vate with Mr, Israel, and asked him if he were a 
Freemason, Tho answer was in the affirmative, 
The sailor then informed him that a lodge was 
held on shipboard, and the officers, who be- 
longed to it, were to meet that night. 

The prisoners were called up before their 
judges, and permitted to answer to the accusa- 
tions against them, Mr. Israel, in bold, but 
respectful language, related his story; and ac- 
knowledged his secret visit to Philadelphia, not 
in the character of a spy, but to carry relief to 
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his suffering parent and her family, He aleo 
seknowledged having anid, aa was beatified, that 
‘the would rather vive hie eattle to Waehing 
tn, or destroy the whole herd, than eell them 
for Heitieh gold’ Thie teatt of magnaninity 
Wight Hob have heen ae appreciated hy the ene 
Hive of hie dountey, aa bo operate in hile fave, 
hut that, watehlig lila opportunity, he made te 
the sommaniding offer the eeuret alan of ta 
sole brotherhood, The effeel waa latanily 
obaervalla, ‘The offieor's stern sountenanne 
softened | his ehatige of oplilon and thatot the 
other judges became evident; and after some 
fivther examination, the sour Wae broken py 
The informants, and those whe had borne tea 
timeny against the prisoners, hung their heada 
in shame at the severe rebuke of the eourt for 
thelr cowardly conduct in betraying and prefer 
ring charges against an honerable man, bound 
on @ mission of love and duty to his aged 
mother, 
missed, loaded with presents of pins, handker 
chiefs, and other articles not to be purchased at 
that time, for the intrepid wife ; and were sent 
on shore in a splendid barge, as a mark of 
special honor from the officer in command, 


The acquitted prisoners were dis- 


MARY SLOCUMB, 


An anecdote, communicated of Mrs, Slocumb, 
is strikingly illustrative of her resolution and 
strength of will, The ocourrence took place at 
& time when the whole country was roused by 
the march of the British and loyalists from the 
Cape Fear country, to join the royal standard 
at Wilmington, The veteran Donald McDonald 
issued his proclamation at Croas Creek, in Feb- 
ruary, 1776, and having assembled his High- 
landers, marched across rivers and through 
forests, in haste to join Governor Martin and 
Sir Henry Clinton, who were already at Cape 
Fear. But while he had eluded the pursuit of 
Moore, the patriots of Newbern and Wilmington 
Districts were not idle, It was a time of noble 
onterprixe, and gloriously did leaders and people 
come forward to meet the emergency. The 
gallant Richard Caswell called his neighbors 
hastily together; and they came at his call as 
readily as the clans of the Scotch mountains 
mustered at the signal of the burning cross, 
The whole country rose in mass; scarce a man 
able to walk was left in the Neuse region, The 
united regiments of Colonels Lillington and Cas- 
well encountered MeDonald at Moore's Creek ; 
where, on the twenty-seventh, was fought one 
of the bloodiest battles of the Revolution. Colo- 
nel Slocumb’s recollections of this bravely con- 
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tested fleld were toe vivid to be dimmed by the 
lapae of yours, He was neonatomed to dwell 
Wut lightly on the gallant part borne hy hineell 
in that memorable aetion; but he gave abun 
dant praise to lie aeaoolates) and well did they 
"And," 


Mle whe tilewdl) but 


Hleaerve the teilute, he would aay, 
‘my wife wae there |" 
the story ja beat told in her own Wordle 

The ten all lefton Munday mortiing, More 
than elality went from thie hoes with wy hie 
| looked at them well, and | eould eee 


1 kiww 


A cowanl Aa BOOT) fa leek ey eyes pon hin 


batt | 
that every man had tileehlef tn hin 


The Tovies mere than onde tried to frivhten me, 
bit they always showed soward at the bare ta 
aliation that our troop were about 

'' Well, they got off in high spirits; every 
man stepping high and light, And | slept 
soundly and quietly that night, and worked 
hard all the next day; but | kept thinking 
where they had got to-—how far; where and 
how many of the regulars and Tories they 
would meet; and I could not keep myself from 
I went to bed at the usual time, 
As l lay, whether 


the study, 
but still continued to study, 
waking or sleeping | know not, | had a dream; 
yet it was not all a dream, (Rhe used the 
words, unconsciously, of the poet who was not 
then in being.) I saw distinctly a body wrapt 
in my husband's guard-cloak, bloody, dead; 
and others dead and wounded on the ground 
about him, I saw them plainly and distinetly, 
I uttered a ory, and sprang to my feet on the 
floor; and so strong was the impression on my 
mind, that I rushed in the direction the vision 
appeared, and came up against the side of the 
house. The fire in the room gave little light, 
and I gazed in every direction to catch another 
glimpse of the scene, I raised the light; every- 
thing was still and quiet. 
ing, but my woman was awakened by my cery- 

If ever I felt 
Seated on the 


My child was sleep- 


ing out or Jumping on the floor, 
fear, it was at that moment, 

bed, I reflected a few moments, and said aloud: 
‘I must go to him,’ I told the woman I could 
not sleep and would ride down the road, She 
appeared in greatalarm ; but I merely told her 
to lock the door after me, and look after the 
child, I went tothe stable, saddled my mare 

as fleet and easy a nag as ever travelled—and 
in one minute we were tearing down the road 
at full speed. The cool night seemed after a 
mile or two's gallop to bring reflection with it, 
and I asked myself where | was going, and for 
what purpose, Again aud again | was tempted 
to turn back; but I was soon ten miles from 


home, and my mind became stronger every 
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mile Lrode, Tahould find my husband dead oF 
dying, wae ae emily my prosentinent and eon 
When day broke, 
| know 
the general route our little army expected te 


take, and had followed them without healtation, 


vietion aa any faotof my life, 
| wae some thirty milew from home, 


About sunrise | oame upon a group of women 
and children, standing and aitting by the road 
vide, each one of them showing the same ane 
leoty of mind I felt, Stopping a few minutes, I 
inquired if the battla had been fought, They 
knew nothing, but were assembled on the road 
to datoh intelligence, They thought Caswell 
had taken the right of the Wilmington road, 
and gone towarda the northwest (Cape Fear), 
Again wae lakimming over the ground, through 
a country thinly settled, and very poor and 
swampy; but neither my own epirita nor my 
beautiful nag's failed in the least, We followed 
the well-marked trail of the troops, 

“The sun must have been well up, say eight 
heard like 


be cannon, It 


or nine o'clock, when I a sound 


which | knew must 
firat 
stopped still, when presently the cannon thun- 
dered The battle 
What a fool! my husband could not be dead 


last night, and the battle only fighting now! 


thunder, 


was the time I ever heard a cannon, I 


again, waa then fighting, 


Still, as Lam #o near, I will go on and see how 
they come out. So away we went again, faster 
than ever; and I soon found by the noise of 
guns that I wasnearthefight. Again I stopped. 
| could hear muskets, I could hear rifles, and I 
could hear shouting. I spoke to my mare and 
dashed on in the direction of the firing and the 
shouts, now louder than ever, The blind path 
| had been following brought me into the Wil- 
tnington road leading to Moore'a Creek Bridge, 
A few hundred yarda below the bridge, A few 
varda from the road, under a cluster of trees, 
were lying perhaps twenty men, They were 
the wounded 
atid the position of the men TL knew as if Thad 
aeon it a thousand I had seen it all 
ight! all but in an inetant 


my whole soul wae centred in one apot | for 


| knew the spot) the very trees | 


tithes, 


| eaw Ab onee } 
there, wrapped in his bloody guard-cloak, was 
iy lenty | 


yurde from my saddle tothe place | never knew, 


hivebaied’s liow | passe the few 
lL remember unoovering his head and seeing @ 
five elothed with wore from a dreadful wound 
hand the 


‘twas warm, and an unhnown veioe 


woes the temple, | put my on 


hlowly free | 


lheawed for water A small campehetile was 


lying near, andl a etream of water waa close by, 
| brought it, poured some it hile mouth, amd 
behold—tt Vrawk 


whehed hia fave and wie 
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Cogdell, He soon revived and could epeak, 1 
wie Waehing the wound In lle head, Matd he, 
‘Tt la not thaty it le that hole tn my lew that in 
killing me,’ A puddle of blood wae standing 
on the ground about hia feet, T took lie knife, 
out away hia trowsers and stocking, and found 
the blood came from a shothole through and 
through the fleshy part of hia leg, | looked 
about and could see nothing that looked aa if it 
wouid do for dressing wounda but mene heart 
leaves, I gathered a handful and bound them 
tight to the holes, and the bleeding stopped, | 
then went tothe others, and—Dootor! | dressed 
the wounds of many a brave fellow who did 
good fighting long after thatday! It had not 
inquired for my husband ; but while I was buay 
Caswell came up, He appeared very much 
surprised to see me, and waa with his hat in 
hand about to pay some compliment; but I 
interrupted him by asking: ' Where ls my hus 
band ?’ 

‘Where he ought to be, madam, in pursuit 
of the enemy, Dut pray,’ said he, ‘how came 
you here!’ 

*Oh, I thought,’ replied I, ‘you would need 
nurses as well as soldiers, Beel I have already 
dressed many of these good fellows; and here 
is one’—golng to Frank and lifting him up with 
my arm under his head so that he could drink 
some more water—' would have died before any 
of you men could have helped him,’ 

‘“'T believe you,’ said Frank, Just then I 
looked up, and my husband, aa bloody as a 
butcher, and as muddy as a diteher,* stood be- 
fore me, 

“'Why, Mary!’ he exclaimed, ‘what are 
you doing there? Hugging Frank Cogdell, the 
greatest reprobate in the army ?’ 

‘*T don't care,’ Leried, ‘Prank is a brave 
fellow, a good soldier, and a trie friend to 
Congress,’ 

"Tre, tee, every word of It!’ said Caswell, 
‘You are right, madam!’ with the lowest pos 
sible bow, 

''T would not tell my hushand what brought 
me there, TL waa so happy, and so were all, 
was & glorious victory; | game just at the 
| knew my husband 
Wha surprised, but | eould gee he was not dia 
It wae night again before 
Many 


height of the enjoyment, 


pleased with me, 
our had at all 
prisoners were brought in, and among them 
but the worst of the 
They were, 


excitement subsided, 


some very obnoxious) 
Tories were not taken prisoners, 


* lt wae hie company that firded the ereek, and, pene 
trating the ewamp, made the furtous eharweon the Hettheh 


left and vewr whieh deeiled the fate of the day 
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for the moat part, left in the woods and ewampea 
wherever they were overtaken, | begged for 
nome of the poor prisoners, and Caswell readily 
told me none should be hurt bub aueh ae had 
boon guilty of murder and house burning, In 
the middle of the night T again mounted my 
mare and wtarted for Caswell and my 
hiishand wanted me to stay tll next morning, 
aud they would send a party with me, Nutno; 
I wanted to see my ohild, and - told them they 
could send no party whe could keep up with 
me, What a happy ride I had back! and with 
what joy did Ll embrace my ehild ae he ran to 


; 
mieet me |’ 


home, 


REBECCA MOTTE, 


After the abandonment of Camden to the 
Americans, Lord Rawdon, anxious to maintain 
hia posta, directed his first effort to relieve Fort 
Motte, at the time invested by Marion and Lee,* 
This fort, which commanded the river, was the 
principal depot of the convoys from Charleston 
to Camden and the upper districts, It was oo- 
coupled by a garrison, under the command of 
Captain M'Pherson, of one hundred and sixty. 
five men, having been increased by a small de- 
tachment of dragoons from Charleston a few 
hours before the appearance of the Americans, 
The large new mansion-house belonging to Mra, 
Motte, which had been selected for the estab- 
lishment of the post, was surrounded by a deep 
trench, along the interior margin of which was 
raised a strong and lofty parapet, Opposite and 
northward, upon another hill, was an old farm- 
house, to which Mra, Motte had removed when 
dismissed from her mansion, On this height 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lee had taken position with 
hia foree, while Marion oecupied the eastern 
devlivity of the ridge on whieh the fort stood, 
the valley running between the two hills pete 
mitting the Americans to approach it withif 
four hundred yards, 

Melherson waa tnprovided with artillery, 
but hoped to be relieved by the arrival of Lord 
lhawdon to dislodge the assailante before they 
could push their preparations to maturity, He 
therefore replied to the summons to surrender 

which came on the 20th May, about @ your 
after the vietorions Hritieh had taken possession 
of Charleston—that he should hold out to the 
last moment in his power, 

The besiegers had carried on thelr approaches 
rapidly, by relays of working parties; and, aware 

* Hameay's Mietory of Bouth Carolina) Moultrie Me 
moire) Lee's Memoive of the War tn the Southern Depart 
tment, ete 
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of the advance of Tlawdon with all lle fore, had 
In the night a 
courier arrived from General Greene, to advine 


every motive for pereveranee, 


them of Tawdon's retreat from Camden, and 
linge redoubled aetivity) and Marion perevered 
through the hotire of darkiions in promelog the 
completion of thelr works, The follawliag night 
Lov Hawdon encamped on the highest growned 
in the country oppowite Mort Motie, and the ce 
apalving garrison saw with joy the illumination 
Of hin fires, while the Americana were convinged 
that no tine wae to be lowt, 

The large house in the centre of the enelroling 
trench left but afew yards of ground within the 
vitish works uncovered; burning the mansion, 
therefore, must compel the surrender of the 
garrison, This expedient was reluctantly re 
solved upon by Marion and Lee, who, unwilling 
vider any 
property, felt the duty to be much more painful 


clrotimatances to tleatroy private 


in the present case, It waa the summer real 
dence of the owner, whose deceased husband 
had been a firm friend to his country, and whose 
daughter (Mra, Pinckney) was the wife of a 
gallant officer then a prisoner in the hands of 
the British, Lee had made Mra, Motte's dwell- 
ing his quarters, at her pressing invitation, and 
with his officers had shared her liberal hospi- 
tality. Not satisfied with polite attention to 
the officers while they were entertained at her 
luxurious table, she had attended with active 
benevolence to the sick and wounded, soothed 
the infirm with kind sympathy, and animated 
the desponding to hope. It was thus not with 
out deep regret that the commanders deter. 
mined on the sacrifive, and the Lieutenant. 
Colonel found himself compelled to inform Mra, 
Motte of the unavoidable necessity of the de 
atruction of her property, The smile with whieh 
the communication waa received gave inetant 
Mis, Motte 
not only assented, but declared that she wae 


relief to the embarrassed offiver, 


‘'oratifed with the opportunity of contributing 
to the good of her eountry, and ehould view 
Bhortlhs 
afier, seelig by aeeident the bow and arrows 


the approaehing seene with delight.” 


Which had been prepared to carry combustible 
nutter, she sent for Lee, and, presenting hin 
with a bow and its apparatia whieh had been 
jinported from lucia, requested his subetitution 
of them, ae better adapted for the obleet than 


those proy ided, 
aeter 


Newane of an itehing tongue and itehing 
evra; that is, do not detract from others, nor 
hearken to them that do ao, 
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DREAM, 


BY SHER ANDOAH, 


VrerennianteeT had heen galing 

Cin a euneet glurlvie, guliden, 
Deathbed of the beauteoue day 

Hull asleep and half awakiog, 

While the dugewod ely Waa taking 
All my drowey will away 


A curiota dreamilet Game to ne, 


A wiety, purple, goldeu- tinted 

Veil of light aud beauty epread 
Around, about, above mej 

Then a vephyr, softly cleaving 

Through the wiet, a pathway leaving 
Kissed mine eyes ae though to love me, 


And whispered them to see, 


All about a lofty mountala 

lung the hazy splendor then, 
Threaded by the moon's pure beam; 

Brightly down a fairy valley 

A silver brook leapt musteally, 

Aud from \te bank a weeping willow, 
As tho’ ln sweet and holy dream 
Drouoped ita boughs luto the steam, 


Underneatn this weeping willow 
Close beside the marmuring stream, 
Sut sweet Mary and her lover; 
Theirs no thought of care or duty, 

Life to them waa full of beauty, 
For sweet hope did fondly hover, 
Unmolested, o'er the lover 


Within his own he clasped her hand, 

A hand that kings might envy to hime 
Tiny, rowe-lined, lily fair; 

Aud their lips were sweetly meeting 

Au their vows they were repeating 
Of love as true, though not as fair, 


Aa the loves of angels are, 


And thus they sat; their eyes were beaming 
Bright with present, future joy, 

Purest, holiest joy serene; 
While their thoughts were softly twining, 
Bilently their hearts enshrining ; 

All was beauty lu the scene— 

Would that it had real been, 


. . * * . *. 


Then a black cloud shut them from me, 
On the dream a darkness fell, 

Aud there came a rushing whirlwind, 
Dearing on ite creat a knell 

Whose aad, mysterious echo now 
Forever ju my soul will dwell 


A storm-cloud hung upon the mountain, 
There was a sickly moon, unkind, 

Which showed the darkness and the river, 
Roaring to the moaulag wind; 
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Underneath the weeping willow 
Uleamed a pale and ghaetly stone! 

Atother head had found & pillow, 
And the earth had elaimed her own 


A youth, in frantic wildness, pressed 
The elay-euld cod above hetee 
Cruel sod, that like to death 
Repelled the true heart lover! 
I oaw him in bie anguiah weep, 
Aud wroan, and pray, and rave; 
Thea closer looked-—Great God! it was 
Our fairy Many's grave / 


A sense of sorrow overspread my eoul-- 

No thought amined, and no vision broke, 

Vatil the voice of seraphs came to wake, 

And show me yet another falvy scone— 

A golden-paved, eternal elty, bathing 

In the respleadent glory of Hin love, 

And there came @ soft and holy sound, 

From out that beauty, like the music 

Of chiming thoughts in some wild poet's dream ; 
And then a song—no words contained it; 

Thoughts were alive, and round aud full they came 
Oa murle’s wings, I felt mine own go out 

To meet the lovely wand'rers, and return, 

By sympathy of soul with soul impressed, 

Mine woke in words, but they were earthly words, 
Yor mine were earthly thoughts, nor would they tuke 
The hues of heaven, though they journeyed there, 
"Twas thus they sang to me:— 


“The fair hands of angele wreaths of beauty are weaving 
Of the thoughts of the good, to bedeck them when free; 
Aad when for your leaving the earth will be grieving 
The hand of thy Mary will give thine to thee 
The chords that vibrate through the ether of mind 
Bear your thoughts, a» you think them, to heaven and 
me; 
Thea let them be piire, and at last you will fod 
But to filter the soul care was given to thee,"’ 


Aas sunk the music a sweet sadness fell 
Upon my epirite; the dream-king had given 
To me a taste of pleasure and of grief, 
Together with a glimmering of heaven 
And now I stand by the roaring river, 
Sometimes, and hear the wild winds moan, 
And feel the quiet moonlight shiver 
On the cold aod white gravestone, 


But the fearful yields to gindness, 
And my heart's proud pulses beat 
Out of tane with care And sadness 
When her voice, soft and sweet, 
Wakes me from thia idle dream, 
Aud her eyes, like stars above, 
Tell me, by afection's beam, 
Mary lives, and lives to love, 
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(Continued from page 110.) 


BY ALICE B, 


CHAPTER II, 

Miss TlAnninon had made one discovery in 
the course of the evening that placed her on 
She found that 
she could play more brilliantly than any one 
who had touched the piano, 


very good terma with herself, 


Misa Revere aang 
with a rich, pure soprano, with trille and en 
dengas marvellous to Anne, who had never 
heard such execution out of a convert-room 5 
but she had a careless way of slurring over her 
accompaniments, which proved that her indus- 
try was not equal to her natural gifts, clearness 
and flexibility of voice, 

Kverybody that is at all musical knows that 
industry does more than talent in instrumental 
proficiency, when but one of these aids ia to be 
had, Both were united in Anne Harrison's 
rapid execution, for she had of late the most 
helpfui of motives, the desire and hope of re- 
lieving her mother entirely from her support, 
and doing something for the younger children, 
Elliot Brooks looked upon this as a very excel- 
lent thing in Anne; he not only praised her 
thoughtful heart, but her independence ; it was 
the first thing that had led him to regard his 
sister’s friend as anything but a pretty girl, 
that it was polite to talk to, and escort home 
when she the He disliked 
equally the feminine extremes of ‘ strong’’ and 
‘*weak-minded’’ women, and frequently de- 
scribed, as young bachelors will do, the mani- 
fold virtues of the wife of his imagination. The 
catechism had embodied them all, bat he did 


came to house. 


not go back so far, or he might have discovered 
that he was not the first person by any means 
who considered it the thing to ‘do our duty in 
that state of life’ in which they found them- 
selves placed, In other words, he especially 
disliked people who were always aiming at some 
other ‘‘ state,"’ which fault of character, he said, 
made bankrupts of good merchants, flirts of 
married women, and had created that pushing, 
toadying class of society of late so prominent a 
class in our great cities. It is by no means 
confined to them, though Eliot Brooks's expe 
rience was, The smallest village possesses the 
same social element in Just ‘ad great a degree, 

“T do not want to be dependent on my 
mother, and I think it but right to help myself, 
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HAVER, 


and the boys too, if Tean,’’ added the fair ap 
plieant for his counsel, as they walked hote 
together one soft summer evening, that made 
it quite A pleasant thing to lounge along with 
that pretty figare leaning on his arm, and those 
hiue eyes turned to his in the earnestness of 
oonvereation, 

‘'Tthink you are very right, Anne,'' returned 
this sage adviser of twenty-seven, ' Kvery 
woman ought to make the moat of the talents 
is a debt you 
your father, and the children too, 


bhe haa; and besides, it owe 
Of course 
he spent more on your edugation than ean be 
afforded for theirs, Do you see!" 

It was at that time a new idea to Anne, but 
she had heart and sense enough to see and act 
upon it; so that, thoroughly grounded in musie 
as she already was, she set to work to add a 
fine touch and brilliant exeeution by patient 
industry. It was a proud day when Harriet 
Brooks came with a new yellow * Hunten’s 
Method’’ under her arm, to take her first les- 
son, and Mrs. Brooks was looking out for more 
pupils among her acquaintances. 

Hearing herself praised for this endeavor by 
her friends, and for almost everything she did 
or said by her mother, who looked up to Anne 
since her father’s death from the long habit 
and necessity of looking somewhere, the young 
girl had come to consider herself a vory execel- 
lent sort of person, with great decision, inde- 
pendence, and unselfishness of disposition, If 
she had been told that she was this only becanse 
circumstances had developed but one side of 
her character, and not from any settled princi 
ple of doing the right, she would have considered 
the person speaking very cruel and unjust. 
Miss Anne had taken more lessons in 
than self-knowledge—a study that, like musie, 
is never particularly agreeable at the outset, 


musio 


though often ending in the power to create both 
harmony and melody from discordant combina 
tions, 

Nor had she the least idea that “The Bona- 
parte Hlouse’’ was to be the school of such in- 


atructions, when she opened her eyes on the 
first bright day of her vacation, 
semil-consclousness of relief from all care and 
occupation, the freshness of the country, the 


ou 
~ 


A dreamy 
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full-throated matina of the birds who always 
neem to consider that they have done vooal duty 
for 
retire 
stirred her heart and mind at fleet; but gradu 


the day when this chorts is ended, and so 
to the allence of domestio life, waa all that 
ally the animated face of Laura Revere and the 
of lhutler displaced the 
influences, and ehe eat tip in bed, her 
lye 


owlne to her mother's good sense that 


dark eye Coleman 
preg 
eyes brightening with day LE 

It wa 
Anne had brought 
the 


with out of the 


her one thew torningedtreda, 
hahite of 
kirt’' of eome froek 
tially ealled 
out the wrapper of Mia 


Hit 


Much were eoonomleal the family 
flat * 


that had 


“ hive 
oon previotia duty, wae t 
nto service te prlewe 
Tlarrleon and her datwhtera, the faahlon 


Of basgtios had broken tn upon thin arrange 


ment, and for the feet the tn her life Anne 
found herwell the possessor of a hew glogham, 
ide up with "the elegance of alinplieity’’ by 
her own handa, and quite aa Dbewomlig ae any 


thing in her wardrobe Vortitiate seventeen, 


that tide everything becoming! 


Mr, Clark wae alwaye tieelewa to commnnity 
wntil he bad ewallowed and digested the tom 
lig paperteethrea of thettieethat arrived at 


llordentown by the early teain Ilia wife had 
iide An eheavement several days befure to go 
Talbot, to eall 


hal diseovered to live 


to Trenton, with Mra ona wu 
tual fried they 


he wae really quite concerned at leaving 


atl Apolo lywol ite all the 


Avinne Alone i lot, 

Witniness of her heart for ao doin ‘Uf t had 
ouly thoueht about woul lolly howe my clea } 
but vou know it dlid not oeoue to Me, Clark and 
miveell tobrline you out well yeaterday | thotieh 
I'm eure | don't eee why Wabbit, Mew Tal 
bot andl have been talkinw about ib ever aliee 


we TT ned to diaeover that we both kiew 
Martha Lord) but it takes some 
people to get at ivted, Mi 
pla to take you out to walk aa 


throu hh with the Ledger, waved the 


tithe for elderly 
Clark will be very 
soon fe le pele 


North 


the Jiud/etin Owe More : 


lwmens 
“ver fit 
hall 
tlon't 


loat if you ventured out by yourself; the walhkea 


can, and look 


he save he hevel peta the setae of thitiwes 


in the eare ] suppose you would pet 


ave all very pretty, though | don't see that they 
lead anywhere in partioular, & preat whate of 
ground, ae My, Clark says, Now do try and not 
pet lonesome | 

It looked rather lonely in the great drawing 


room when Anne returned there after sealing 
Mra, Clark start on her day's excursion, The 
gentlemen had gone to town; the married 


ladion were towtly ooeupled with thelr ehildren 


in thelr own rooms, and the young people had 
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congregated in the bowling-alley, from whence 
came the cheerful click of balls, and peals of 
were very tantalising to the 
young girl, who had not even the courage to 
stroll that way uninvited, The piano was her 


latighter that 


only resource, for she fell too restless to read, 
even the second volume of the ' Wide, Wide 
World” which she had brought down with her; 
a0 she made another journey to her room for 
some music, And began to practiae, latlesaly 
enotigh at fret, Tlowever, the old apirit came 
back to her aa ashe turned leaf after leaf of a 
eilliant variation of Von Weber, and when ahe 
fitiahed the last graml erescendle, ashe wae so 
Aleorbed, aa to be quite uneonselous of an ate 
tlle, 

It wae Laura Revere, the person of all others 
that ale Wished to know, who eame clower to 
the plato de ehe tome tha little eonfuslon, and 
mill, with frank good nature, '' How well you 
play i 

They might have met face to face ina parlor, 
ov eat on the same bench at the Philharnonte, 
it Vhiladelphia, and never have exchatyged & 
jntroduetions but ia 


word without & regular 


the country thites are different, aud the twe 
young girle were soon in a familiar ohat, start 
jnw with the eminent Von Weber and eniiig 
With themaelves, 

You play better than any one we have lad 
here thie season, Do you wlig ' 


"Ono; Ewe Toould alig Uhe you Anne 
wilded, 


flvvieul hii ih Mi ‘ Ite vore's good yrives 


with epontanooia Mattery, which eon 
Mhe 


wie thot arrival, and ahe woe an admilver 


Mine Hevere wan tired of the Monaparte House 
awl of all tt eoutalned, theluding the Mies 
Vishors, who were regular Meta," abe biformod 


Anne, confidentially, “and both taking a dead 
Hut lal he sees through 
know, 


set at Coleman Hutler, 
Ile 's 
thinks you have beautiful eyes, 
last wight, and it made Georgy Visher raving, 
Nhe sald all manner of epiteful things, of course; 


them, my eotlaln, you and he 


Ile wall wo 


' 


but la! you needn't mind her,’ 

‘TT don't see what she eould say.’ And 
Anne's face flushed at onee with pleasure at 
the favorable notice frem her hero, and sudden 
(islike of Misa Pisher, 
hoart-burnings, poor elild, but she eould not 


The commencement of 


soe into the future, or she might have turned 
away from them all on the spot, and contented 
herself with the orphan '' Hilen" and the honest 
‘Van Brunt’ for companions, 

"Oh, she don't hnow anything about you, of 
course} but she sald she was certain you could 
not belong to the Chestuut Street Harrisons, 
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for she had never seen you before, and you 
would not have been with that Mr, and Mra, 
Clark, Is Mr, Clark your unele f"’ 

‘No, no relation,” 

The emphasis on ‘that’ had anointed Anne's 
eyes with a glimpse of the sovial eatinate even 
the friendly Miss Revere put upon this excellent 
couple, and a quick negative waa ready, 

“There! I said | knew he waen't! You 
don't look at all as if you belonged to them | 
I could tell ina minute by your atyle, 1 said 
right away he wae your guardian--ten't he?" 

He had been to all intenta the 
ginndian of the littl: property lila frlend had 
iiide him the exeoutor of, and of the children 


honorable 


to whom it came, free from any tithe or tax for 
hie willing servioes | ao Anne sheltered hermelf 
behind thin happy suggestion, and maid You’ 

"There! | knew he wal’ And Mina levere 
looked quite triuinphant, ' CGunrdiane alwaya 
ave queer people, redfaced, and vulgar, you 


know, in novels, 


Anne winced and fished 
Again, but kept inworthy allenwe, "One ean't 
help thet Julia Higgs 
always hated hers, a atully old lawyer, liter 


guardians, There's 
fering and saying people wanted to marry het 
for her money, every time she had an offer, 1 
suppose T should have had one, too, if grand 
papa had not been living," 

‘la he here with you?" 

"You; that ia, he's up in lle own room theme 
two daya with a& aprained foot, It's alimont 
thine | went to him, by the way," 

Mine Hevere draw out a delleate Jowelled and 
enamelled wateh, not than a ebild'a 
locket, Anne had never seon & wateh set with 
diamonds before, but ahe had read of them, 


larger 


And this great posession and the careless way 
in Which It Was worn Inereased her admiration 
of her new friend and her previous opinion that 
‘she must be very wealthy,’ llow clumay 
by comparison seemed the wateh and ehain 
given by Mr, lirooks to Alive the year before | 
though it had been the apecial object of Anne's 
admiration and ambition ever ainee, 
''Grandpapa ia worth sixteen guardians, and 
if it waen't for Miss Middleton | should have 
my own way in everything, and be at Newport 
now, instead of this outeof-the-eway, stupid old 
Jionaparte House," 
Anne's part in the conversation seemed to 


he catechiam, It waa decidedly more to her 


taste to enter into the affairs of her new ac 
quaintance than to be clroumstantial with re- 
gard to her own, 
‘' Ta Mina Middieton your aunt?" 
‘0 dear, no, I'm thankful tosay, She's the 
ww 
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daughter of an old friend of grandpapa's, and 
he died leaving very little property ; so, when 
I left Madame Gardell's this spring, she was 
invited to live with ts, and chaperon me, The 
worst of Miss Middleton is, she 's 80 catty!" 

' Catty ?” 

You, that's what Coleman calla {t, ard it's 
just the word, You think you are having your 
own way all the time, and by and by find ont 
you are walking straight after hers, 1 was 
(letermined to go to Long ranch or Newport 
this summer, and just becatiae ale wanted to 
pet off for two montha with some friends of her 
own from the Boutheof course ehe would have 
had to atay with ue, if we had gone to a pay 
place, ainee she had agreed to look after me 
didn't ehe go and perstiade grandpapa that nea 
alr waa too atrong for him, and | wae not old 
enough to come out really before neat winter) 
no whe packed tia tip here, and walked hemelf 
of to Canada and the White Mountalie ae bn 
dependent as pomaible,” 

Anne was rather puseled, even with this 
Ample explanation, to define the position of 
Mise Middleton with relation te friend, 
Bhe knew too littl of the ueages of the world 
to widerstand that a lady of Miss Middleton's 
birth and eonneetions would never stoop to be 


her 


Called housekeeper or companion, while she 
wae reduced to perform both dutios, and readily 
ncoepled sieh aA return aa enabled her will te 
appear in socletly, so long an it wae Hot called 
‘tonlary,'' 

An for grandpapa, He ridlenious to eee how 
she gota her own way with hin New, ahe 
dooan't Hike our hotee tn Twelfth Mtreet, and 
wante him to move into Walont, and ele 
pot him to do it yet, To be sure, | prefer 
Walnut, but aw for the howe teelf, it's ten 
fiites more elegant than anything she has ever 
heen aconatomed to, and of conve we sha'n't 
get A garden and green-honse anywhere elae," 

‘Do you live in that elegant house on the 
corner of Twelfth and Naneey Mtreetal'! queried 
Anne, in genuine astonishment, Mise Nevere's 
attractions increasing with the very reeollection 
of the broad, substantial mansion, suggestive 
of ample comfort, the drawing-room windows 
draporled by exquisitely wrought lace ourtaina, 
the gates of the carriage-honse so handsomely 
carved, and the glimpses of freshness, and ver 
dure, and bloom she had often caught through 
the lattioe-work of the garden doors, 

Ho they lived there! Anne had never dreamed 
of aspiring to acquaintance with any such gran. 
deur, And they kept a carriage! how wealthy! 
how fashionable they must be! She had al- 
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Ways stipposed sich people were haughty and 
tinapproachable, What would Misa Nevere 
think if she knew just where they lived, and 
how they lived, and that she taught muaie! 
What a relief it was when the uninquisitive 
Laura waa satisfied to know that her father was 
dead, that she lived with her mother in Ninth 
Mtreet, and never so much as asked ' Ninth 
near what!’ whieh have ended their 
fiendship at once no doubt, with the humili- 


would 


ating acknowledgment, above Vine! 

As it was, they got on famously, and talked 
80 busily that Coleman Butler came to look 
after his cousin, who had left the bowling party 
to go after a wrought handkerchief she remem- 
bered to have left on the piano the night before, 
He was introduced to Miss Harrison, and said 
some very pretty things about her appearance 
among them being hailed as a relief from the 
dulness of his attendance upon his respected 
governor, Mr. Revere, senior, and his teaze of 
a cousin, Miss Laura. Then he proposed that 
she should join them in the bowling-alley—for 
he must fly back and finish his game—which 
she was very glad todo. The Miss Fishers, in 
lawn peignoirs, and very worked petticoats, re- 
ceived her with a stare, and distant bow in ac- 
knowledgment to Laura’s introduction; but the 
other young people were pleasant enough, as 
young people will be before they are entirely 
crystallized in the mould of ‘‘ society,’’ and she 
soon felt comparatively at home among them. 
Perhaps she was inspired with more than ease 
at Laura’s marked liking for her, and the at- 
tentions of Mr. Butler, paid partly to pique Miss 
Georgey Fisher, who presently declined playing 
and walked off, and partly to please himself. 
Anne began to wonder if there really was such 
a thing as love at first sight, when he managed 
to keep close beside her, stealing glances now 
and then into her eyes, such as she had never 
met or to touch her hand—just the 
slightest touch in the world! and mere acci- 
dent, of course—in showing her how to grasp 


before ; 


and poise the ball she was to send crashing 
down the alley, and among the men, on his side 
of the game. It was a very exciting and satis- 
factory day, passed entirely in the society of 
Miss Revere and hercousin. When Mrs, Clark 
inquired, in all the goodness of her heart, if she 
had managed not to feel homesick, Anne could 


answer in the affirmative most couscientiously. 


CHAPTER III. 


** Wert, Anne, I saw your mother to-day !’’ 
And Mr. Clark helped himself right and left at 
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the bountifully spread supper table, It was a 
peculiarity of thir (ood man's table etiquette 
not to commence eating until he was all ready 
to go through; thus he dispatehed John for 
tea before he waa fairly seated, beckoned to 
Thomaa for the cold ham, while he took the 
butter from James, detained the passing sugar 
and cream, while he ereeted a fortification of 
sliced peaches, cheese, biscuit, poundeake, en- 
cumbers, and radishes around his plate before 
he proceeded to attack any of them, 

Mr, Clark had been obliged to go to town 
again, to look after his children he told Anne; 
but, in fact, he had remembered that the inte- 
rest in a mortgage belonging to Mra, Harrison's 
little property was due, and had taken the dis- 
agreeable trip solely to see that it was promptly 
paid, lest she should suffer a week’s inconve- 
nience for the want of it. 

‘*Why don’t you ask how they all were?” 
preceeded Anne’s ‘‘ guardian,’’ reaching over 
to Coleman Butler for smoked salmon, Anne 
glanced that way, but found to her relief that 
the cousins were busy about affairs of their own, 
and felt at liberty to be interested in her rela- 
tives. 

** Because I thought you would tell me with- 
out asking,”’ she said, with gay dissimulation ; 
‘*and if there was anything the matter, I should 
have heard of it before now.” 

‘*T’m not so sure of that. Your mother was 
in a terrible way at not getting any news of you. 
She ’s afraid you had forgotten the number of 
the house, and had misdirected her letters. I 
told her not a bit of it; you could no more for- 
get 295 North Ninth than your own name; both 
taught to you at the same time to keep you 
from being strayed away, I dare say.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, if Mr. Clark only would speak a little 
lower! he might as well tell the whole house 
of their unfashionable neighborhood, as to shout 
out the number after that fashion!’’ But it 
had not compromised her yet. Neither Laura 
nor Mr. Butler was listening. Conscience and 
consciousness together made her mental emo- 
tions anything but agreeable, She had promised 
to write home every day; she had written just 
once, and the affectionate reply, that had cost 
her mother so much time and pains, was still 
unanswered, 

There was a kind letter from Alice Brooks, 
too, lying beside her mother’s in the unopened 
portfolio, asking her a question that required 
immediate answer, congratulating her on the 
unexpected vacation, and saying such things 
of along talk she had had with Elliot about 
her, as would have made her heart flutter at 
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any other time, Wasa it possible she could have 
been so forgetful? 

‘Is there any prospect of James getting a 
sittation this fall?’ inquired Mes, Clark, with 
kindly interest in the family fortunes, Anne 
Wished it had been evinced leas publicly, and 
replied more briefly than waa consistent with 
her age and her position towards the questioner, 
'* What will come next!’ she thought; ‘Iisa 
going to the publie school, or our keeping but 
one girl, Just like Mra, Clark to speak of it, if 
it came into her head, She hasn't the slight- 
est particle of tact !’’ 

If tact was put for diasimulation, as it very 
often is in these days of polite falsehoods and 
charitable synonyms, Mrs, Clark had none what- 
ever, Her nearest approach to deception was in 
averting her husband’s notice from the neglects 
she could not but fee! from Anne, which grew 
daily more glaring and inexcusable. To be sure, 
it was natural that she should prefer the society 
of young people, but it was not necessary to 
add a marked avoidance of her own; and she 
could not but think it would have been respect- 
ful at least in Anne, considering her present 
relation to them, to have looked in upon her 
once or twice that day, knowing that Mr. Clark 
was absent, and that her eyes did not allow her 
to read or sew long at atime. Mrs. Clark had 
passed a very dull morning, and it tasked her 
magnanimity not to allude to it by word or 
manner. There was that beautiful story, which 
Anne had herself proposed to read aloud, left 
for the past three days in the most interest- 
ing chapter; there lay the two collars and the 
shirt Anne had offered to supply with missing 
buttons and strings. She was to copy some of 
Mrs. Talbot’s receipts, too, but the borrowed 
manuscript volume remained unopened, and 
its owner was to leave the next morning. 

Anne thought of the last as she passed Mrs. 
Talbot’s door on her way to tea, and resolved 
to go and attend to it in the hour of daylight 
remaining. She felt that a peace-offering might 
be expedient, but Mrs. Clark’s unvaried kind- 
ness of manner reassured her; perhaps she was 
not conscious of any neglect. The sunset pro- 
mised to be very fine, so unusually attractive 
that Coleman Butler presently proposed that 
they should hurry from the tea-table to the ob- 
servatory, that they might have a better view. 

It had become a matter of course for him to 
follow or lead Anne wherever she went, and 
Laura played propriety after the most amiable 
manner, following her own whim and fancy, 
talking to them or not as she liked, and often- 
times walking off with another party by the 
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time they were out of sight, But so she went 
out and came back with them, Mrs, Clark did 
vot feel at liberty to forbid the assooiation, 
though it troubled her, and once she had con: 
sulted Mr, Clark about it, 

‘Did you ever hear of the hen with ene 
chicken, Mra, ©," Mr, Clark's pereepttye 
facultios had not been developed in any line 
outside of business and marketing, ‘If you 
had six girla now, instead of one, you'd let 
‘em all have their own way—not the least doubt 
of it, The poor child's head's a little turned 
with that jack-snipe and his moustache, very 
likely, but she isn’t such a fool as to think one 
of that set wanted to marry her, Besides, 
she's going home again in a week, and that’s 
the end of it, 'Tain’t at all likely they'll ever 
see each other again till both of them ’s settled 
down with a family around them—may be never, 
I guess she’s about half engaged to young 
Brooks, any how. Let her go; she won't get 
another run in a hurry.”’ 

Mrs. Clark thought of this—how monotonous 
Anne’s home life was, the little probability 
there was that she would ever meet any of the 
present party again—and left her more and 
more at liberty. 

Coleman Butler hung over the piano when 
the young girls practised, Anne playing Laura’s 
accompaniments, and dangerously teaching Mr. 
Butler his part of their favorite duet, ‘‘ Dearest 
idol of my heart,’ which he could learn only 
by ear, though his voice was very passable ; 
he helped them to balls in the bowling-alley, 
and to cold chicken at lunch; he drove them 
out to ride in the afternoon ; he strolled out in 
the moonlight, or taught Anne the redowa in 
return for her music lesson, in the evening. 

Several of the married ladies, noticing her 
intimacy with the party, and not caring to 
know whether it was an ancient league or re- 
cent friendship, made much of Anne in various 
little ways. Such of the young girls as did 
not aspire to Mr. Butler’s attentions lauded 
her music and crocheting, and her amiability. 
Even Mr. Revere, who now came down some- 
times in the evening, always asked her to play 
for him, and praised her pretty face and her 
respectful manner, not even knowing or notie- 
ing her connection with Mr, Clark, whom he 
would have met with the same lofty bow be- 
stowed upon a porter who might chance to 
stand in his way, had they been presented, 
Mr. Revere’s weakness was social distinctions ; 
but he took it for granted that Miss Harrison 
was in some way connected with that branch 
of the family so well known in his own circle, 
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and had even questioned her about some mem- 
bers of it, as referring to her relatives. Anne 
had an inatinetive feeling of this, dating from 
the evening he had complimented her on her 
family resemblance to Mra, Wharton Strong, 
‘'who was a Harrison, you know," he added, 
leaving Anne with the uncomfortable feeling 
that she was unintentionally an impostor, to 
take the honey from the gallant notice of her 
hair and her complexion which the courteous 
old gentleman had made, But she took ad- 
vantage of it, for she had learned to follow up 
a good beginning, and was far more ready to 
wheel his chair around or find his paper for 
him, when carried to their little parlor by 
Laura, than either of his own young people, 
while Mrs. Clark was left to hunt for her spec- 
tacles and strain her poor eyes through them as 
best she might. 

Not that the verdict of the Bonaparte House 
was unanimous in Anne’s favor, Those of the 
young ladies who were surpassed by her in 
music, or who desired to attract some crumbs 
of Mr, Butler's attentions, made spiteful re- 
marks on her one morning-dress, her Scotch 
embroideries, her everlasting white basque,”’ 
and her shameless flirting! They had their 
friends, of course, among the matrons, espe- 
cially such as were no longer attractive them- 
selves, and therefore censoriously inclined, who 
helped them to disagreeable little Innuendoes 
that they took no pains to keep to themeaelves, 
Mo it happened that when the supper-room was 
thrown into disorder by a rush from the long 
table of #unset-seors on the evening in ques 
tion, Anne could not fail to notioe the tossing 
and bridling of the opposite party, and over 
heard more than one allusion to " bold pleeea’’ 
and "forward nobodies,"' aa ashe hurried after 
the cousina, without so much as asking Mr, 
Clark to excuse her absence, letting all thoughts 
of the uncopled receipts and unanswered letters 
go for the present, 

‘Never mind about your bonneta; tle your 
handkerchief over your head, and I'll lend 
Laura my atraw hat," called out Coleman But 
ler, In the hall, ‘ We shall get ahead of them 
all, doe Lewis la walting for his alsters, and tt 
always takes Lissle an hour to hunt up her 
things," 

Bo off they atarted, distancing thelr com. 
rades, and finally leaving Laura to walt for 
them, fairly out of breath with thelr wild chase, 

Now it waa that Anne discovered they were 
not in the usual path to the tower, a high wooden 
structure, reared by the princely owner of the 
grounds for the benefit of the landscape, or to 
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gain an elevation for his unsubdued aspirations, 
and now decayed like the fortunes of the family, 
fallen into disrepair, and only attractive to the 
younger portion of the present community, who 
were fond of adventure, and had not yet learned 
to shun staircases, 

Mr. Butler protested he was right, or that 
they would come out all right, which they did 
in process of time, but not until the shadows 
had visibly lengthened, and the old tower stood 
up in the gathering twilight stark and silent, 

‘* They are only hiding. Here! give me your 
hand, Look out; they ‘ll try to frighten us.’ 
But no unearthly moans or groans—though 
they were prepared for it—startled them on 
the landings, and when they reached the ob- 
servatory itself, they were still alone, 

The sunset had left a bright glow, which just 
glanced on the little river and lighted Anne's 
eyes, as her admirer, convinced that their party 
had really left them, turned towards her. She 
was conscious of looking very picturesque in 
the soft light, her hair disarranged by their 
race through the woods, and the light cambrie 
handkerchief with its lace border—one of 
Laura’s—tied lightly over her head. What 
Coleman Butler thought may be inferred from 
his sudden fear lest she should grow giddy, 
and insisting that she should lean upon him, 
Which she did, taking his arm, which he drew 
very close to himeelf, and then it was the most 
natural thing in the world that he should take 
her hand aa well, and forget to let it go, 

‘How L shall mise you!" And then a panae, 
which was extremely eloquent, and filled up 
with @ look that drew Anne's eyes up to his 
and kept them there, 

'' Mina me!’ 

"You Laura told you we were going to 
morrow, No?'' And the tone expressed a sur 
prise that could not be genuine, since he knew 
very well Laura had not yet heard it herself, 

‘Ho noont'’ And Anne Harrison waa giddy 
in reality for a moment; she had supposed all 
thin waa to last as long as her atay, ive whole 
days yet; and how wretehedly slow they would 
creep by if the Keveres really were going, And 
Mr, Hutler! 

‘It does seem very soon; but we are going 
to seo each other in town, You are going to 
lot me come and see you; will you not, Anne?" 

No quaver of our pen under that last word 
could, by any possibility, convey the lingering 
emphaaia with which it fell on the young maid. 
on's ears, 

"Oh, if you will! But I know you will never 
come, never think of me gain," 
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‘And why—why not? Do you intend to 
keep me at a distance!’’ And he made a show 
of drawing away from her, aa a discarded suitor 
might do, 

“Ono !''—and she unconaclously clung closer, 
returning the pressure of his hand; and then, 
with sudden tremor, she said: ‘We must go, 
they will be looking for ua,’’ with the inatinet 
of maiden reserve which she felt she had trans- 
gressed, 

It suited Mr, Butler to take her at her word, 
Perhaps she had not wished him to, but he 
turned and led her down the staircase, and so 
through the darkly shadowed paths towards 
the house, Only when they neared it, and saw 
the lights shining through the windows, and 
faces watching for them, Anne suddenly real- 
ized that they really were to separate, and 
spoke quickly :— 

‘IT shall be very glad if you will come, Mr. 
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Butler; but we are very plain people, I muat 
tell you beforehand, and you will not care about 
ua,” 

‘Do you think I care for position ?''—and 
the lofty scorn which curled Coleman Butler's 
black moustache would have done credit to an 
income of ten thousand a year, whereas he had 
just twelve hundred of his own, and was sup 
posed to be studying law with a view to make 
up the balance, 

What further explanations and protestations 
might have transpired were put an end to by 
the shout of Miss Revere and the Lewises, 
‘Here they come!’’ and Anne was dragged 
through the drawing-room window, which open- 
ed to the floor, with suspiciously burning cheeks 
and moist eyes, to find Mra, Clark really uneasy, 
and her husband preparing to have the lake 
dragged in search of her ‘‘ one chicken.”’ 


To be continued.) 
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Vig. 45, representing a building standing over 
the water, is a usefnl exercise for exhibiting the 
value of a few bold lines in giving the effect of 


shadow and of water, 
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Fig. 46, representing a portion of a cottage, 


is useful for light and 


shadow, 


Fig. 47. 


It is also im- 


| 





portant as an exercise preparatory to sketching 
for real objects, as it shows how few well-placed 
lines will give the general effect of a building. 

Figs. 47 and 48 will require care and repeated 
trials in order to copy accurately the upper 
portion of each of them, 


Pig. 48 
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CLOSET 


IN THE SOUL. 


BY VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND, 


Ir was there; but to find it you would have 
to mount ‘‘ many pairs of winding stairs," and 
wander through goodly chambers, and columned 
halla, and fair vistaed galleries, such as made 
the soul of Mary Hammond a mansion of grace 
and beauty; but in a dark passage, ‘ easily 
passed by,’ stood that back closet, and on ita 
door was written that foul and hateful name— 
Jealousy, Nobody suspected this; least of all, 
she who bore it day by day in her soul—bore 
it through her young, sweet life, so filled with 
kindly deeds and words that it was like a box 
of spikenard, perfuming all the air about it. 

Mary Hammond was an orphan, and she had 
just passed by her twenty-fourth birthday, Her 
father and mother had slept for half a dozen 
years in the little village of Maywood, good, 
honest, God-fearing people, who had bequeathed 
unto their children their unsullied name and 
sterling virtues, She was not beautiful, Mary 
Hammond, She had not a single regular fea- 
ture, and yet there was a great charm about 
her face. The sweet, tremulous mouth had 
such a variety of smiles, and the clear, ‘swift, 
glancing eyes’? corroborated the mouth. The 
forehead, over which lay the soft, smooth bands 
of hair, indicated a broad, finely-developed 
‘sphere of faculties,’’ and her conversation at 
once proved its possession, She had resided in 
the city four years, and taught school in a large 
private seminary during all this time, thas de- 
fraying her own small expenses, and assisting 
her only brother through college. 

Edward Hammond was not quite two years 
his sister's senior, During his boyhood and 
early youth he had been the victim of disease, 
which inhibited him from all the physical exer- 
vise and development that make up so much of 
the Joy of early youth, and his life was an intro- 
verted, abstracted one, his books and his dreams 
forming his only pabulum, But there was will 
and purpose in that silent, pale-faced boy, as 
any one would have known by studying the 
sharply-cut but susceptible mouth and the gray 
eyes that occasionally flashed out of them, HKd- 
ward had his sister's atyle of features, harder 
and more intellectual, for hers were softened 
and vivifled by a wealth of deep and active 
affections, He had a very fibrous constitution, 
or it must certainly have yielded in that long 





warfare with disease which occupied the first 
twenty years of his life. Then his constitution 
rallied, and slowly there dawned on him the 
hope of entering college—the great dream of 
hia life, 

Kdward had been his sister's idol, She had 
responded with her warm, aympathetio nature 
to the dreams of hia boyhood; she had been 
his nurse, hia comforter, his inapirer through 
all those long, slow days cf suffering, when he 
lay on the lounge in the sitting-room of the 
small white cottage, which had been their 
home, in Maywood, 

Mary had taught school two years in the 
academy, when her pastor secured Edward's 
entrance to college, through the aid of some 
friends of the former, who offered him a situa- 
tion as private tutor, for which the young man’s 
previous studies had qualified him, Mary also 
procured a situation in the city, which enabled 
her so far to assist her brother that he had gra- 
duated at college, and had now nearly completed 
his professional studies, 

And Mary Hammond was now a proud and 
happy sister—ay, more, a beloved and loving 
woman, the betrothed wife of Marcus Woodley, 
the son of the rich capitalist on Wall Street. 

It was strange. Mary could hardly believe 
it, when the proud and fastidious man first told 
her 80, that his heart had turned from all the 
dazzling and accomplished women who fre- 
quented his father’s palace-home to the little 
Mary had called 
there occasionally to see his youngest sister, 


soft-voiced school-teacher, 


her favorite pupil, and so the two were brought 
together, Mary Hammond was very unlike all 
women that Marcus Woodley had met before, 
unlike them in her earnest simple-heartedness, 
in her high principles, and her deep, even sense 
of human responsibility, Then her mind opened 
to him new, fresh vistas of thought and feeling 
from the time he firat met her, and she became 
to his life like a spring by the roadside, filling 
it full of sweet songs and refreshment, 

Mareus Woodley's family was an old and a 
proud one, and he was an only son; and it was 
not surprising that his parents and older sister 
regretted that he had not chosen a wife from 


his own social station, They were polite, but 


not cordial to Mary, and her quick, sensitive 
200 
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nature felt acutely the somewhat patronizing 
manner the old people assumed towards her, 
But this, she thought, was more endurable 
than the sober statelinessa of his sister Evelyn, 
She was a beauty, of a lofty, imposing style. 
Though scarcely above medium height, there 
was something in the carriage of that delicate 
(Grecian head, in the proud moulding of the 
still, perfect features, that gave to her manner 
a physiognomy of hauteur and authority which 
the girl really did not feel. Then her character 
was unlike Mary’s—perhaps on the whole not 
80 fine a one. The springs of feeling lay atill 
and deep, and seldom broke up to the surface, 
in impulsive acts or caresses; but they were 
there, making green and bright the soul of 
Kvelyn Woodley. 

The young lady had, like her parents, been 
disappointed with her brother's election; but 
the more she had been thrown in contact with 
her fature sister-in-law, the more she had been 
attracted towards her, and Evelyn had, during 
the Iast six months, conceived an attachment 
for the school-teacher which the latter little 
suspected, 

Then, too, Fdward Hammond had been thrown 
considerably in Miss Woodley's society, and that 
lady had manifested an interest inthe pale young 
student which had stimulated the Jealousy of 
several of her admirers, Mary, who was proud 
of her brother, and justly #o, did not perceive 
any marked preference In Evelyn's attentions, 
and thought the young lady showed her brother 
only that amount of courtesy which the relations 
existing between the two families demanded, 
For herself, she never felt at ease in the pre- 
sence of the proud, cold Evelyn Woodley, 


"'T hope we shall have a pleasant day for it.” 
And Mareus sauntered up to the little group of 
guests which had ensconced itself in one of the 
deep alcoves of the parlor, 

‘LT think we all join cordially in your hope, 


” 


and the night seems to prophesy it,’’ stole up 
the soft voice that was to the young man the 
sweetest sound on earth, 

‘Ah, Mary, you never were the least bit of 
a weather prophet,’ interposed her brother, 

** But Miss Woodley is,’’ answered Dr, Wise, 
who had established himself next to the young 
lady, and was assiduously fanning her. He 
was & young man, who prided himself vastly 
on his wealth and antecedents, but with no 
depth of mind or heart, with nothing to recom- 
mend him but certain surface adjuncts, while 
his character was thoroughly penetrated by his 
His mother and Mrs, Wood- 


own self-concelt, 
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ley had been friends from childhood ; hence he 
was on quite a familiar footing with the family, 
was a great admirer of Evelyn, and arrogated a 
claim to that young lady's soolety which her 
regard for his mother and sisters prevented her 
from repelling. 

‘Oh, don't apply to Evelyn,’’ langhed the 
lady's brother. ‘She's a most lugubrious 
prophetess, unless she’s altered very much 
since those old mornings when I had the re- 
sponsibility of taking her to school, and a cloud 
as large as a man’s hand was sure to purchase 
her absence,” 

‘Ah, but, Marcus, I didn’t want to go to 
school, and I do want to go to Greenwood to- 
morrow, 80 I prophesy the bluest of skies, the 
brightest of sunshine.’’ And, as the lady raised 
her head, a bracelet dropped from her arm, and 
fell with a sharp sound against the side of her 
chair, and then bounded to the floor. 

Dr. Wise picked it up and restored it to her, 
with a good deal of empressement in the act, 

“Oh, I wonder if it is injured,” anxiously 
inspecting the cluster of diamonds set like a 
star in its centre, ‘It was papa’s birthday 
present, and I value it more than any jewelry 
I possess. How shall I thank you, Doctor?’ 

‘Hy permitting me to accompany you to 
Greenwood to-morrow, Misa Evelyn; that is, if 
you don't chance to be engaged to our friend 
Hammond,” 

The ride to Greenwood for the next day had 
been projected during the evening by the guests, 
They were not more than a dozen, and it was 
tavitly arranged that Kdward should accompany 
Evelyn, and so understood on both sides, al- 
though neither had made anything but general 
arrangements, The young doctor, however, 
owed Kdward a grudge for the attentions he 
had bestowed on a lady whose regards he 
wished entirely to appropriate himself, 

Evelyn turned towards Edward Hammond, 
and a light flush wavered into her fair cheek, 
The Doctor's eyes followed the glance, but Ei- 
ward remained silent, only the still mouth set- 
tled down more firmly, and there was something 
of defiant scorn in the outflashing eyes. He 
was annoyed by the Doctor, and pained at the 
manner in which Evelyn accepted his atten- 
tions; so of course he was in that frame of 
mind which always makes a man unjust to a 
woman; and then there flashed across him the 
thought that the lady might prefer the Doctor's 
escort to his own, and the sharp sting that fol- 
lowed the thought begat the half discourteous 
reply: ‘'Miss Woodley must answer for her- 
wolf,’ 
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An indignant blush crept up to the forehead 
of Evelyn Woodley, She raised her head 
haughtily, ‘Il certainly am not aware of any 
engagement between Mr, Hammond and myself 
which prevents my accepting your invitation, 
Dr, Wise,” 

‘How fortunate it was for me that that 
bracelet fell from your arm, Miss Evelyn, so 
that I could claim my reward!’’ And the 
Doctor glanced with malicious triumph to- 
wards his rival. 

Marcus had been summoned from the room 
at the commencement of the conversation; but 
Mary had listened to every word of it, and the 
flickering shadows in the eyes that met her 
brother’s told him better than her words could 
just what she thought of it. 

But at that moment the guests were suim- 
moned to supper. 


**T see perfectly well how it is,’ mused Mary 
to herself, as she walked rapidly up and down 
the tasteful little parlor of her private boarding 
place. Bright wings of sunshine fluttered like 
flocks of golden birds about her, sweet wood- 
land breezes wandered up the heart of the city 
and into her room; but these did not fill as 
usual the soul of Mary Hammond with rejoio- 
ing. A little dissatiafaction hung over the brow 
and about the mouth, and her fingera worked 
uneasily amid the loops of her pink dress. 
ing-gown, as the little figure hurried quickly 
to and fro, and yet every quick movement, 
yon, the small presence, showed that God and 
herself had made Mary Hammond that moat 
nndefinable, yet moat lovely and perfect thing, 
a lady! 

] see how It fn, 
her thoughts, ‘ Evelyn Woodley evidently felt 
ashamed to be seen in the soclety of the poor 


went over the words tn 


young student, Edward Hammond, and so she 
waa willing to resign him for, ay, and ineult 
him before, that miserable compound of silli- 
ness and conceit, Dr, George Wise! I presume 
she thinks that she has already enffered morti- 
fication enough In having her brother descend, 
as he has done, to engage himself to a school- 
mistress; and now—oh, I could have borne the 
alight, if it had been myself; but Edward, my 
neble, darling brother, whose attentions any 
woman might be proud to receive !"’ And here 
quick, starting tears forced themselves into her 
‘He felt 
though he never alluded to the subject; and 
to think that proud, heartless woman had it in 


eyes. it, too; I saw that he did, 


her power to wound him so! Sometimes I 


but no, that cannot possibly be 


have thought 
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true, One thing ia certain; Tahall not go to 
CGireenwood to-day, not even for Marcus's sake, 
Can | see that fair, haughty face, with Dr, 
Well, 


bless 


Wise, parading ita triumph before me 
in a little while I shall be Mareus’s wife 
his dear, noble heart—and then, if his proud 
mother and sister do not treat me and mine 
with the respect due to us, I shall never cross 
their threshold. I know Mareus 
enough not to insist upon this, and that when 


loves me 
he is my husband he will see these things just 
as I do.”’ And here a little triumph flitted into 
her eyes, for Mary was a woman; and knew her 
power. 

Now all these thoughts had been going on in 
that little back closet on whose door was written 
Jealousy; but, beyond, in the goodly chambers 
of Mary’s soul, where the windows were open 
to the sunshine, and the song of birds fluttered 
like sweet airs in and out, other thoughts came 
and went: ‘‘No, Mary Hammond, you won't 
do any such thing when you are the wife of 
Marcus Woodley; you'll never, by word o 
deed, estrange him from his family; and if they 
are sometimes haughty and patronizing, you ‘ll 
bury your grievances in your own bosom, just 
80 far as is consistent with womanly dignity and 
self-respect. You will never, if it be possible, 
come between Marcia Woodley and his mother 
and sister, remembering alwaya the tender and 
beautiful relations they bear towards him; and 
you will endeavor by word and act to make 
peace and love all about you, as one who munt 
give account thereof at the Judgment!" 

So the thoughts went on in the back closet 
and the broad chambers of the soul of Mary 


Hammond, 


‘' Now get on your things, my pearl; the 
party will walt for us," Marcus Woodley said 
this the moment after he had dashed into the 
parlor and stolen a couple of kisses from the 
blushing cheek of his betrothed, 

‘Thank you, Marcus; but you must excuse 


I cannot go.”’ 


me this afternoon, 
The young man sprang back in amazement, 
and looked in the sweet face, ‘Not going! 
what does this mean, Mary ?’’ 
‘‘T can’t tell you why, Marens, 


faith enough in me to believe it is for a good 


You have 


and sufficient reason, and that it pains me more 
to decline your invitation than it can you to 
hear me,”’ 

A shadow fell over the man's face, ‘ But, 
Mary, shonldn’t you, too, have faith enough in 
me to tell me the reason of this disappoint- 


ment?’ 
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"You had beat tell him," leaped a thought 
to life in that back elosety it will avert all 
unpleasant feeling from yourself, and of votiree 
vioke him see his sister's conduct in ite true 
hiwtit,!* 

'' Hat is this the part of a peacemaker, Mary? 
Ia it suffering rather than doing wrong !'' And 
this last thought, born in some goodly chamber 
heyoud, decided Mary, 

'' There ave reasons, Maroua, true and good 
ones, why | cannot tell you, Now don't look 
#0 disappointed, or Ll sha'n't take @ moment's 
confort for the next week {"’ 

Mareus Woodley gnawed hia under lip to 
keep down the flash of anger that would have 
broken out in bitter words; for the girl's con 
duct seemed injustice to him, ‘I wonder if 
this isn't some foolish woman's whim, Mary, 
At all events, it's quite incomprehensible to 
me, and L've been promising myself an after- 
noon of such enjoyment, It's too bad!" 

The words pained her more than she chose to 
‘*T know it’s too bad,” 
thing shut down the words in her throat here, 


let him see, Some- 
Marcus saw it, 

‘ Well, we ‘ll make the best of it, pussy, see- 
ing your resolve, I must atill be allowed to 
fancy you've gotten some crotchet into that dear 
little cranium of yours, which I could very 
ensily dislodge if I could get hold of it. Butl 
must be off, or I shall miss the party.” 

‘Oh, Marcus, can’t you stay here with me 
this afternoon ?”’ 

‘* Moat gladly I would do it, but it won't do 
to break my engagement.” 

‘Even if Z haven't conscience enough to 
keep mine,” 

He laughed, as she penetrated his thoughts 
#0 acutely. ‘Well, I forgive you this once, 
though I warn you not to try my amiability 
another time,” playfully pinching her chin; and 
then putting down his cheek for a kiss, he hur- 
ried away. 

Mary watched her lover from the window as 
he sprang into the carriage and bent his proud 
head to her before it rolled away. She felt that 
he had treated her more generously than she 
deserved, for his disappointment had not been a 
light one; and then, recalling all the pleasure 
she was denying him and herself, she sat down, 
buried her face in her hands, and warm tears 
showered through the fingers of Mary Ham 
mond, Bhe heard a quick footstep along the 
corridor, and sprang tip jist as her brother en 
tared the root, 

"Whi, sis, aren't you goitig te Greenwood 
this afternoon t" 





‘No, L've concluded to stay at home with 
you, dear, this afternoon,” 

There Was something strained in her volee | 
he tired and looked at the tearawollen faee 
that bent over the table, and Miward Hammond 
tiiiderstood in A moment that it waa for love of 
him that his sister had made this saerifive | 

lle went to her and drew her down on hia 
knoe, '' Mary, you are the best sister that ever 
@ man had," 

't Don't tell me that, Mdward,"’ Bhe howed 
her head on his shoulder, and a new tide of 
tears Nashed into her eyes, 

‘the 's a foolish, sensitive little girl to take 


" said the 


her brother's interests to heart go, 
young man, as he stroked the bands of poft 
brown hair, ‘'Sheshould have gone to Green 
wood, and had a delightful afternoon with 
Marcus, and forgotten all about everything 
else,"’ 

‘* But without you, Rdward, I shouldn't have 
enjoyed it atall.’’ And her little fingers fell 
like a heap of snow-flakes amid the glossy 
dark hair that crowned, with ite luxuriant 
beauty, the forehead of Kdward Hammond, 

** But what did Marcus say ?”’ 

‘Oh, he said he'd forgive me this time, as | 
assured him I had a good and sufiicient reason 
for remaining at home,’’ 

Kdward did not ask what this was; it was 
not his way to do this, for he was a strong, 
self-contained character. But Mary knew that 
he understood her. 

‘*What a warm, true, loving heart you have, 
little sister—the heart that our mother gave 
you! IToften think that if all the women I 
shall ever know prove cold, and false, and 
heartless, I shall carry in my soul the know- 
ledge of one whose earnest, loving, self-sacri- 
floing life will redeem all her sex, and whatso 
ever be my experience leave me atill the old 
Teutonic reverence for woman which | inherited 
from my fathers.”’ 

**O Kdward |” 

He drew her up close to him. ‘And the 
name of this representative woman is that of 
my little sister, Mary Hammond |" 

“You and Marcus will certainly spoil me, 
panted the smiling lips, betwixt blushes and 


siniles, 
‘* Marens doesn’t know half the good about 


her that Ido; he never can.” 


‘Sea here, Mvelyn! What was the reason 
Kiward Hammond didn't go to Greenwood this 
afiernoon? | thovght he was to aecompany 
yo,’ asked Marvtis Woodley of his sister, aa 
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soon aa Dy, Wine had taken his leave, after 
thelr return from Greenwood, 

"You were quite tilstaken, then, The party 
waa projected last evening ii Mr, Hatimond's 
presetve, but | ade ho eligdgement to accom 
pany him," 

velyn's tone of marked indifference irritated 
her brother, especially as a thought flashed inte 
his mind that some fancied negleet of her brother 
ight have oecasioned Mary's refusal 

‘* Well, all L’ve got to say is that, if you 
haven't any more taste than to prefer that eom 
hination of froth and foppery to a man of Hdward 
llammond'’s mind and heart, I'm sorry for 
you," 

Kivelyn Woodley's lip curled haughtily, as 
the smoothed her dainty kid glove, ‘1 was 
not aware before that | was answerable to any 
body for the soclety of my choosing,”’ And 
she moved towards the door, 

Marcus felt that he had gone a little too far, 
for words like these were not common betwixt 
the brother and sister, and he replied, half 
apologetically: ‘* Well, perhaps you are not, 
Eva, but I think you owe something to the 
brother of Mary for my sake, and she refused 
to accompany me this afternoon, without assign- 
ing any reason for it,”’ 

He thought she was much affronted with his 
words, because she left the room without reply- 
ing to them; but as she went up stairs, in her 
slow, stately way, the cheeks of Kvelynu W vod- 
ley were stained with tears, 


“Is he killed? Is he killed?’ 

Ah, white as her brother's lips, which looked 
as though they had settled into the darkness of 
death, were poor Mary Hammond's, as she 
asked the question, 

**We don’t think that he fa, Miss,"’ answered 
the men, who held that lifeless form at the front 
door; “but he’s been thrown from a carriage 
half an hour ago, and the doctor'll be here in 
& moment.’’ So they carried him into the 
house, and Mary tottered after them, 

Ina moment the physician appeared, A very 
brief examination convinced him that his patient 
had not been killed by his fall, though he feared 
he had sustained some internal injury. 

It appeared that Kdward had been out for a 
short drive with a brother lawyer, and, some 
where in the suburbs of the ity, the horse, a 
high-mettled creature, had taken fright atid be- 
come totally itiinatiageable, He had plunged 
on fariotsly for about a quarter of a mile, and 
thet dashed over a pile of brieks at one side of 


the road, aiid the getitleiet were both tpeet, 
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aiid the light carriage was completely demo 
lished, The arm of Miward's friend waa broken, 
Aid hitnself pluked up lifeless by the workinen, 
A friend of the former happened to be at hand, 
A carriage Waa lnatantly procured, aid the in 
jured Wen donveyed home, da the young lawyel 
Wis alle to give Miward'’s addvess, and lie 
friend had gone tnetantly for a doetor, fearing 
the worat Hut MWiward Hammond had not 
died, though the sharp, stidden fall had made 
him insensible and knotted his forehead with 


terrible bruises, 


‘Mary, oh, Mary, he is not dead?" 

Vie words palpitated out of her white lips, 
and there stood Kyvelyn Woodley, the proud, 
oold, 
carelessly about her shoulders, and a wild, ter 


stately woman, with a shawl gathered 


rifled look in her great brown eyes, that fairly 
made Mary shudder, 

‘*The physician says not, though they have 
not yet restored him, Do sit down, and | will 
come back to you in a moment,” 

“Sit down? Oh, Mary, let me see him! 
By the thousand deaths | have suffered in the 
last half hour, let me see him!’’ And she 
wrung her locke™ hands and lifted up her 
blanched face pitifully, 

‘Yes, you shall see him; follow me.”” And 
Mary Hammond led the way, in a vague bewil- 
derment of wonder, for the recent shock that 
she had undergone had fairly benumbed her 
BEACH, 

‘Edward! Edward!’’ She sprang forward, 
with a wild, greedy ery, to the bed where the 
man lay, with a face like the face of the dead; 
and she was utterly unconscious of the phy- 
sician or the attendants, for the agony of the 
last half hour had cleft ite way through ‘the 
ice of artificial reserve’ to the fountains ot 
living tenderness, which lay deep and holy in 
the heart of Evelyn Woodley. ‘' You are not 
dead, darling, though they told me you might 
be. Only look up to me once more, and say 
that 1 am forgiven for all my foolish pride and 
folly. Oh, I knew that you loved me all the 
time, as I did you, better than my own life, and 
now to see you lying here! Oh, how has God 
punished me for my sin and madness!’’ And 
she put her arms around his neck, and her 
tears fell in hot rain on the wounded cheeka, 

And at this moment Kdward Hammond opened 
his eyes. A shudder of returning sensibility 
wert over him, and then his glanee fell on the 
beautiful, tearedrenehed fave that leaned over 
litt, the face framed tip and lity away where 


iw eye had seen Ht, lh bile etrong, biave heart, 
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He knew no more than Evelyn at that moment and by-places in our souls, to whieh God sends 
that there were many wondering and filled the light sometimes, in an hour of terror and 

eyes around his bed, He only felt that the suffering, that (hereby we may know ourselves 

woman of bia long, silent loving knelt beside and take heed,”’ 

it; and, lifting his arma, he drew down her ‘* You, and He has shown me this day a back 

face close, close to his own, and kissed it for closet in my soul, on which was written Jea- 

the first time, lousy." 

Three hours had passed, Mary and Evelyn ‘See here, old fellow,” exclaimed Marcus 
sat alone in the sick man’s chamber, and each Woodley, bursting suddenly into the room, tn 
of his hands had clasped one of theira, while that bright, sudden way which all knew was 
sweet smiles and sweeter tears told many stories assumed to conceal deeper feelings, ‘ you've 
which lips could not on all thelr faces, been giving me a tremendous fright this morn- 

‘To think, to think, Evelyn, I never sus- ing. A pretty business, truly, for you to go 
pected a word of all this,’’ murmured Mary ; out on a drive, have your carriage dashed to 
and then something of the old archness darted pleces, and yourself picked up for dead,”’ And 
acrows her face, "Oh, but you were a silent |* he grasped Edward's hand and wrung it. ‘ And 
pair of lovers {’’ then, when I got home, I learned that a certain 

‘Tt was all my fault,’ answered Evelyn, young lady’’—glancing at Evelyn—‘' had gone 
‘Pride has always been my besetting sin; God into terrible spasmea when she heard the news, 
showed it to me in that hour !"’ Mamma said she trembled for her reason, and 

She shuddered, and then her great eyes, laden that she tore herself away from her, and rushed 
with loving tenderness, sought the marred face out of the house like one suddenly mad, though 
she longed to cover with her kisses, I find her here in full possession of her senses,"’ 

‘And it has been mine, too, God las sent ‘Oh, Marcus, don’t go on with this nonsense, 
me a message also this day,” answered Kdward We ought to thank God that Kdward was not 
Hammond, solemnly, killed,’’ said his sister, humbly. 

‘And me one, too, Edwarf, Evelyn,’ inter ‘And how do you know but I did so all the 
posed Mary; and then she went on, for it was way coming up here, Nvelyn?’’ 

i time of showing heart to heart, disclosing all ‘ And we ought to thank Him for something 
the wrong thoughts and unkind feelings which else, too,”’ interposed Kdward; “for He has 
she had cherished towarda her brother's be opened a dloor in all our hearta this morning.”’ 
trothed, and how she had wronged Evelyn with ‘You, you didn’t know, Marcus, there was a 
unworthy suspicions, supposing that she re back closet in mine, on the door of which was 
garded the poor young student as quite beneath written Jealousy, and to think I never suspected 
her respectful notice, ‘ You will forgive me it until this morning t’’ 

now, Evelyn? Lam sorry and ashamed of it,” ‘* Blows your dear little heart, I don't belleve 

‘Forgive you? Oh, Mary, it was all my own there's a single dark corner in it,” said Marcus 
fault !"’ Woodley, and he bent down and kissed her, 

Well,” sald the Invalid, smiling on them just as any lover would surely have done to 
both, “I suppose we all have dark passages Mary Hammond, 
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TUE HAIR: NOW TO PROMOTE, PRESERVE, AND KEEP 
LUXURIANT, 


Weakness and Falling-off of Hair. 


this extensive evil, astimulating balsamic wash 


To remedy 


should be freely applied and well rubbed into 
the roote; this would relax the opening of the 
pores, and, letting off the free perspiration, 
keep the hair in a healthy state. Many use 
the caustic alkalies of soda or potash as washes, 
Nothing can be worse than such applications ; 


they not only tend to destroy the reproducing 


power, but will, sooner or later, destroy the 





color of the hatr itself. The following prepara. 
tion may be used at all times with perfect 
Tincture of 
cantharides, 2 drachma; Spirita of rosemary, 
Mix the biborate 
of soda with the rose-water, and then add the 
either 


safety: Biborate of soda, 1 02, ; 


204.; Rosewater, half pint. 


ingredients, This wash can be 


applied with a sponge, well rubbed into the 


other 


roote till a lather appears, and then rinse with 
water, and dried with a rough towel, or it can 
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be applied with brushes for cleansing and re- 
frigerating the halr and head, 

When the hair falls off from a debility or 
weakness of the system, remedial measures 
should be taken to restore the loss of tone, ete., 
by the use of the chalybeate waters, or prepara- 
tions of bark and quinine; but if from disease 
or neglect the hair falls off in patches, then 
shaving the head is the only effectual remedy, 
one Which should be repeated several times, to 
insure a strong and rapid growth. The follow- 
ing pomade is very good for promoting the 
growth of the hair, and strengthening it if weak: 
Best castor oll, 2 02. ; Best hog's lard, 4 oz. ; 
Kasential oil of nutmegs, 1 drachm; Tincture 
of cantharides, Ldrachm, Melt the oll and lard 
over alow fire; when getting cool, add the oil 
of nutmegs and tincture of cantharides, per- 
fuming with any kind of scent. 

It has been maintained that baldness is here- 
ditary, but a greater mistake was never made ; 
and the consequence of such an impression 
upon the mind is to prevent the adoption of 
measures likely to restore the vitality of the 
hair, which, in numerous instances, is not de- 
atroyed, but slumbering only for the want of 
belng called into action, 

Baldness, —Valdness arises from a variety of 
causes, the most conspicuous belng either a re 
laxation of the cutaneous vessels, tioatly occur 
ring after fevers, when the proper restorative 
power in a course of tonles and cold bathing ; 
or it often arises from a course the opposite to 
this, when the bulbs or roots recelve little or no 
nourishment ; in consequence, the halr becomes 
dry and brittle, especially at the apex or crown 
of the head, when the following treatment, if 
persevered in, will to a certainty restore the 
hair, providing vitality ia not destroyed, The 
secret of this preparation was confided to the 
writer by a physician who held appointments 
in several of the royal courts of Europe, and 
who successfully employed the same means as 
now prescribed; and when it is added that he 
was an intimate friend of the celebrated Baron 
Dupuytren, whose pomade for the same pur 
pose has gained such a world-wide fame, it 
cannot fail of commanding the confidence It so 
well deserves: 

Restorative Hair Wash.—To make the wash, 
get some boxwood-shavings, boil a handful in 
vue pint of water for twenty minutes, then 
strain and set aside for use; it should be applied 
two or three times a week, in conjunction with 
Boxwood 

Let the 


the following restorative essence: 


shavings, 8 o4.; Proof spirit, 16 oz, 


@hiipe or shavings digest in the spirit for four 
21* 











to 
_ 
— 


teen days at a temperature of 60%, frequently 
shaking it from time to time, then filter through 
porous paper and add the following to the clear 
solution: Spirits of rosemary, 2 oz, ; Spirits of 
nutmegs, 1 oz, ; Compound soap liniment, 1 02, ; 
a little of this should be well rubbed into the 
scalp every night and morning, 

Schroder's Restorative Balm. ~—Yolk of 


eges; Beat honey, 2 oz,; Salts of tartar, 


two 
y 
drachms ; Lemon juice, 2 oz,; Almond oil, 2 
04. ; Rose-water, 4 oz, Dissolve the salts of 
tartar in the lemon juice till the effervescence 
coases; rub the yolks of eggs and honey to 
gether; and, lastly, the other ingredients, till 
all appear of a consistence, 

It in positively affirmed that the above pre 
paration has been found successful in many 
instances of baldness, A small quantity is to 
be well rubbed in at bedtime, and washed or 
brushed out the following morning. 

Strengthening and Adornment of the Lair, 
Honey-water is a pleasing and grateful wash for 
the hair, and is used by sponging it into the 
roots, and also by well brushing the hair with 
a little of the fluid Though called 
honey-water, it is not made with honey, being 


at a time, 
prepared as followa: Kasence of ambergria, 1 
drachm ; Kasence of musk, 1 drachm; Easenoe 
of bergamot, 2 drachma; Oil of cloves, 20 drops; 
Spirits of wine, 6 oz; Orange flower-water, 4 
o#,; Distilled water, 40%, Mix altogether, and 
let them digest fourteen days, shaking the In- 
gredionts frequently, then filter through porous 
paper for use, It in not only very useful ana 
halr wash, but ls an excellent odoriferous per 

fume, 

Bear's grease {a another favorite compound 
very largely used; but how much of it finds ita 
way into the market from the veritable adipose 
membrane of Bruin would be moat difficult to 
caloulate with any reasonable chance of success, 
though very few hairdressers, perfumers, ete., 
but who pretend to keep the article so ealled, 
sold in pots, with the well known label of a 
bear, or perhaps two, representing the brown 
and white species, surrounded with a wrapper 
purporting the contents to be the Genuine Dears’ 
thus Hogs’ lard, 1 
Spermaceti, 1 ez, ; Yellow beeswax, half oz, 
Scrape the beeswax and melt over a slow fre, 
with the spermaceti and lard, using no more 
heat than sufficient to melt the whole. When 
getting cool add a few drops of essence of al 
monds and essence of Jessamine; the quantity 


Crease, made : pound ; 


of perfume depends upon the lard, 
A very useful family pomade, generally called 
Circamian Cream, \e thus made, and by many 
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is much liked: Best white lard, 8 oz,; Red 
rove oll, 4 o4.; White wax, half o4.; Sperm- 
acetl, half oz. ; Otto of roses, 6 drops, Malt 
the lard, ete., in a clean pipkin, and when 
nearly cold add the otto of roves, stirring til 
quite incorporated, 

Marrow pomatum ia very useful for the halr, 
and lathus made; Beef marrow, 8 oz.; Mutton 
uet, 204.5; Lard, Ll pound, Melt the marrow 
in a vessel placed in boiling water, and strain 
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through a plece of muslin; then add the lard 
and suet, previously melted, and stir till cold, 
perfuming according to fancy, 

To those who prefer using olla to pomades 
the following combination will be found very 
useful: Bost castor oll, 402,; Beat sweet almond 
oll, 4.04.; Tincture of cantharides, 1 drachm ; 
Kasenod of bitter almonds, 30 drops; Kanence o! 
lemons, 30 drops, Mix altogether, and keep in 
a glass-stoppered bottle, 
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A TITLE LOST, A HEART WON, 


A NOVELLETTE, 


BY CAPTAIN B——, 


MIGGIABIPPE, 


(Continued from page 154.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘Tle returns, his travel spent, 
Less knowing of himeelf than when he went. 

In Darlington there was an inn, with the sign 
of a golden lamp suspended from a post near 
by the entrance, It bore the marks of great 
antiquity, but all was neatness within, The 
floor was sorubbed until it sounded shell-like 
to the foot, and the pewter mugs, hung in 
wtately row, reflected their brightness, Around 
the table sat three men, in grave converse, fill- 
ing up the interlude with a sip of beer from 
their mugs, One of them held a badly worn 
wewspaper in his hand, and they were evidently 
discussing some information it contained, One 
of the party wae a tall, bony-looking man, wear- 
ing & broad-brimmed hat, and evidently the 
Magnus Apollo of the trio, He waa dreased in 
a manner indicating a position in life far above 
mediocrity, but still he waa not of the nobility, 
The second person was a man of Herculean 
frame, brawny and atrong, and accustomed to 
hard labor, The third waa the old landlord of 
the Inn, who had reached hia three-score and 
ten, He was neatly clad, and hia snow-white 
beard hung down to hia walat, 

TT had never expected to hear of this boy 
again, and I was not sure it was he until I read 
this paper, One clroumstance convinces me of 
L, however, which | cannot well mistake,” 

rhus spoke the firet person described, 

‘* Well, sir,’’ said Hercules, " the lad—I beg 
his pardon, for he is a fine gentleman now—will 


be with us before many Sabbaths, Surely he'll 


not visit old England without visiting the folks 
that 
grudge, but sure it is, | owe him love, and that 


loved him when a boy. I owe him no 





‘ 


for the sake of his dear old father, to say no- 
thing of his following me to the fleld and calling 
me kind Uncle Joe.’ 

‘*Do you suppose,” said the old innkeeper, 
‘*he has forgotten Aer? If so, let things go on 
as they are; for, if it does no good, we needn't 
take trouble, and grieve folks, and get ourselves 
intoafix, Besides, we may not be able to prove 
up matters, and get ourselves into a pretty bob."’ 

‘Bob or no bob, would you disgrace the laws 
of God and man by permitting a union in mar- 
riage of brother and sleter?"’ said the Doctor, 
for the first person described was no less a per- 
sonage than Dr, Johns, who had launched into 
life and death every being in the parish for more 
than half a century, ‘ But,’’ continued the 
Doctor, he must work out his own end, and I 
can put him on the track, if he will only abide 
it. She can be found, and I've sent him a letter 
to London to repair to Paris, It reste with him 
whether he will or will not,'’ 

‘They say she la a lovely lass," sald the old 
innkeeper, ‘and 'twould be a pity if, in finding 
her, to make his game sure, he fell in love with 
her, Ah, how many times the ‘Golden Lamp’ 
has heard this secret; yet,’ chuckled the old 
man, ‘it has never told it,” 

‘It In time we were breaking np,"’ sald the 
Doctor, ‘‘and I must be off to London, for | 
would not be far behind that letter," 

Now we know who it was in the post-chaise 
with Colonel Byrdott, 


A month had not elapsed from the departure 
of Colonel Byrdott for Paria before Lady Alice 
became exceedingly weary of London life, Her 
silence and disposition to retire from society 
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were attributable by the world to the ill health 
of her father, 

Lord Wilberton, in view of hia approaching 
end, was anxious to see his daughter established 
in life, and therefore desired the speedy con- 
summation of her marriage with Lord Carlton, 
Lady Alice, however, complained of the unbe- 
coming haste in the matter, and refused, It 
waa therefore agreed that in the following May 
they would proceed to Italy for the double pur- 
pose of a pleasure tour and the improvement 
of her father’s health, 

Young Lord Carlton was not averse to this 
course, for he was not disposed to precipitate 
matters until convinced of the love of Lady 
Alice, With all his bitterness and selfish pride, 
he had too much heart and self-respect to unite 
himself with one who evinced an indifference to 
him; and his vanity was such he only thought 
it necessary for her to know him well to become 
most truly attached to him. , 

They left London for Wilberton Castle, to 
prepare for the tour. Lord Carlton's friend, 
Sir Hugh Nelson, accompanied him, 


Colonel Byrdott took quarters at one of the 
most fashionable hotels in aris, He anxiously 
awaited some development of the mystery, but 
nothing as yet was heard from the unknown, 
He walked the streets, viewed the lions of the 
city, sauntered along the banke of the Seine, 
yot he viewed what he saw asa man in a dream, 
Becoming impationt, he began to believe hin 
self the subject of a silly dupe, 

Paria wae at that time perfectly carried away 
with excitement at the appearance of a new 
and rare actress, who had been enchanting her 
thousands at the Royal Theatre, Ehe was not 
only a tragedienne of remarkable powers, but 
waa a prima donna of the first class in operatic 
musle, The opera waa a new thing, having 
only been introduced in the year 1088, and in 
her performances she held her audience spell 
bound for hours at a time, Her beauty waa 
transcendent, and added to the lustre of her 
genius, She waa sald to be Italian, but did not 
bear the marks so distinctive in Italian beauty, 
Colonel Byrdott was induced to attend her per- 
formance, not #0 much by any Interest in the 
fair prima donna as to get rid of himaelf, 

The magnificent theatre was densely crowded 
with the nobility of France, and all was impa- 
tience and anxiety. At last the manager came 
forward, and, with a saddened look, remarked 
“it was his painful duty to announce that 
Senora Cecilia was ill, and begged the good 
people of Paris to excuse her; that her health 
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Waa poor at beat; and she proposed to return to 
Italy; and when she felt fully restored by the 
genial influence of Italla’s clime, she would re- 
turn to thank the nobles of France for thelr too 
flattering kindness," 

The Colonel returned to hia hotel, not with 
that disappointment which pervaded the au 
dience, but wan dissatinfied and impatient, and 
resolved to remain in Paris but one day longer, 
lle 


sat in his own apartment, sad, disheartened, 


The following was a dark, gloomy day, 


and full of self-reproach that he had seen the 
end of his fool's errand, Just as he was about 
to retire, hia door was opened, and a person 
bearing the mark of a London official, now 
known as policeman, appeared before him, 

‘* Excuse my abrupt entrance into your apart- 


said the Londoner, * but, sir, if I ad- 
' 


” 


ments, 
dress Colonel Byrdott, no apology is necessary.’ 

‘*l am the person you name, May I ask you 
to seat yourself, and tell me to whom | am in- 
debted for this visit ?’’ 

That matters not, sir; more the matter than 
the courtesies perhaps you'd like to hear; but, 
sir, my name is Danton, London, You are here, 
Colonel, by the behests of a letter from an un- 
known, which is mysterious to you,’’ 

‘You speak truly, sir, and I shall be most 
happy to be enlightened,” 

‘Well, sir, to show you that I do not speak 
unwittingly, I tell you that it was your inten. 
tion to visit the north of Mngland for several 
purposes, but the more espevially to gratify a 
love of your youth; that if you had gone you 
would not have found Alive Ashton, She has 
left York, perhaps never to return again, ale 
though | have heard of her being there in the 
last twelve months, giving special orders in re 
lation to two graves on the tenantry of her 
father,"’ 

The Colonel seemed deeply moved, but the 
Londoner proceeded 

‘Perhaps, alr, you have seen Alice Ashton 
since your visit to England ?"’ 

‘* No, air, I have not," replied the Colonel, 
‘or | should have known her at once," 

‘Well, perhaps you have not, but I tell you 
that the object of your visit was to seek her 
out, and when you find out Alice Ashton you 
will not know her, nor will she know you, But, 
sir, that is the object of your visit, and IT am 
sorry to aay she has left Paris, and purposes 
visiting Rome,"’ 

Saying this much, the stranger left, refusing 
compensation, aud disregarding all proffers of 
gratitude, 

The Colonel gave him his card where he 
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micht be found on hia return te London, to 
talk over the strange event, 

‘Well, well,” sald Colonel Byrdott, aa he 
closed the door and sat down, ‘the mystery 
thickens, though the object la clear, All of 
this envelops me in a dark cloud; my mind 
cannot seo through It, I'll follow it out, to the 
end of the earth, for one sight of Alice Ashton, 
though it if she has 
grown up with all the beauty and loveliness 
her childhood promised-if she has the grace 
of person and intellect of Misa Wilberton, and 
lahaw | 


be the last. I wonder 


has grown up as beautiful as whe ia? 
that Miss Wilberton 
and almost unhinged my calculations; 


she bothers my mind, 
but 
she's a flirt, they say; maybe so, but I don’t 
belleve it, because her name ta Alice, laughs 
like Alice, and bears a faint ilkeness to Alice, 
I like her, but not twenty Misa Wilbertons 
could draw my mind from the aweet little Alice 
Ashton, But I'll seek my couch, court tho 
Giod of sleep, and to-morrow for Rome, How 
America, great 
Ame- 


rica, the corner-stone of its greatness not yet 


different Rome from my home |! 
in the future—Rome, great in the past. 
erected—Rome, the grave of its illustrious 
dead. America, with towering trees which 
have not yet heard the woodman’s axe—Rome, 
a desert of broken, crumbling pillars. There 
will I go, and as I stand upon the graves of 
warriors, poets, and statesmen, and view the 
ruins of the mistress of the world, I will cast 
my eyes to my own loved home. Perhaps she 
will be what Rome was. But I go to seek the 
living, not the dead; and the living I will find 


at all hazards, ay, of death itself.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Cradle of letters! mistress of the world! 
Soil of the sun, Italia, I salute thee! 
How oft the human race have worn thy yoke, 
’ The vassals of thine arms, thine arts, thy sky!” 


Tuk dazzling sun of Italy met his gaze, and 
his soul was penetrated with sensations of love 
and gratitude for that heaven which seemed to 
smile on him in these glorious beams. Thus 
felt Colonel Byrdott, when he awoke in the 
famed city of Rome. He had shaken the dust 
of the Appian Way from his feet, had rested 
sweetly beneath the blue-tinted vault of Italia’s 
luxurious clime, and now awoke to look around 
him on the vast city of the dead. 

Colonel Byrdott was not a learned scholar, 
but, from a natural fondness for literature and 
a desire to become informed, had made history, 
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and especially classic history, the study of hin 
lolsure hours, He had taken but little pleasure 
in his trip from Paris to Rome, Indeed, travel- 
ling, with him, as with many others, when all 
alone, is awad pleasure, To travel in unknown 
lands, and to hear a language we do not under- 
stand, and to look upon faces unfamillar to us, 
in solitude without repose, pleasure without 
sont, With an object at the end of our Journey, 
we hurry on from one point to another, soarce 
taking note of anything that dows not bear 
upon our destination, The enchantment of 
aconery may please, but cannot detain us; the 
burning crater or the muale of the waterfall 
may awaken our senses, but holds us not long, 
for the object takes us on, 

His thoughts were all directed to Rome—not 
of Rome, but what he hoped to see in Rome, 
The conqueror of five hundred clties, when re- 
turning to receive the greetings of this mistress 
of the world, and to meet his beloved wife, who 
had strewn flowers for him to walk upon, with 
thousands of dressed in white as 
statues, to adorn on either aide the street, on 
his way to the capital, was not fuller of the 
pride of glory than was Colonel Byrdott of 
hope. The cerulean waters of the Tiber, made 
illustrious by the songs of Virgil and Ovid and 
the praises of orators, flowed majestically be- 
fore his view; the noble dome of 8t. Peter's 
reared itself proudly aloft; the Palatine, famed 
as the residence of the Cesars, the birthplace 
of the twin brothers, Romulus and Remus, with 
the Jupiter Stator at its foot; the Capitoline, 
ascended from the side of the Tiber by the one 
hundred steps of the Tarpeian rock, containing 
the citadel and fortress of the Capitol; the 
Quirinalis, the residence of Numa, Pompey, 
and Sallust, beautifully adorned with noble 
churches, and flowing fountains, and near by 
the Viminalis, the present residence of the 
Pope; the Esquiline, the birthspot of Julius 
Cesar, the home of Virgil, on which stood 
Nero’s golden house—all these magnificent 
scenes rose before him, and inspired him with 
lofty thoughts and exalted feelings. 

‘‘These,”’ said he, ‘I will visit with her, and, 
whilst sitting upon the broken column of some 
noble old palace or temple, we will talk not of 
the past, but of the future—of a quiet, deep 
love of two sympathetic hearts, which I would 
not exchange for all else the world could give. 
Nature claims her empire over the works of 
man, and fair flowers and rude shrubs grow 
here where palaces once stood; but the union 
of two hearts beating as one, hallowed at the 
shrine of virtue, fly from earth to heaven, 


maidens 
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unite again, and live and love forever, But 
ah, ia this a dream never to be real? 1 trust 


to God and to chance-n0, not to chance, but 
tu destiny," 

Thus he felt and thought as he led hia way to 
the Corso (the largest atreet of modern Rome), 
which waa crowded with puppelshowa and 
lounging loafers, a number of whom were alt 
ting around the base of Antoninus's Villar, 
themselves with a mountebank and 


llow soon 


Amusing 


lila moukey, oan & sublime and 
lofty feeling be vanished by a scene like thin! 
Oppremied with fatigue, overcome with auxiety, 
he sought his apartments and slept, 

The morning's sun was bright and balmy; 
not & single cloud floated athwart the aky, and 
the earth sent up the freshness of ita fragrance, 


lle 


wandered over the seven hills of Rome, crossed 


The Colonel arose fresh, buoyant, and gay, 


the bridge of St, Angelo, compared modern with 
anclent Rome, the palaces of the dead with the 
magnificent temple of the church, Thua he 
employed the day until hunger and fatigue 
turned his steps homeward, No information 
yet, no sign or aymbol whereby he might secure 
the slightest hope of what awaited him, 

On that evening he received an invitation from 
Count de Avona requesting his presence at his 
private theatre at his palace, to hear the impro- 
visatrice and beautiful singer, Senora Cecilia, 

**T will go,”’ said he, ‘‘for I feel most anxious 
to behold one who has won so many laurels so 


Surely she will win me from my 
’ 


early in life. 
thoughts and serve to entertain me.’ 

The Count gave Colonel Byrdott a most favor- 
able seat for a full view of this fair creature, 
The amphitheatre was densely crowded, for, 
although Cecilia had not reached her twenty- 
third year, she was known to Italy as one 
destined to link her name with the brightest of 
her race. She had selected a most beautiful 
poem, written by a then obscure poet, of a 
tragic, sad character, called the ‘‘ Love Song of 
Venice.”’ 


was a universal burst of admiration, Her beauty 


As she made her appearance, there 


and her grace were unequalled; she had a soft, 
beaming blue eye, that would fall from flashing 
brilliancy down to the softest tint at the slight- 
est bidding of her heart; her rich, dark tresses 
fell in the greatest profusion of curls over her 
alabaster shoulders; she was tall and sylph- 
like, and her fairy form gracefully waved as 
her queenlike step carried her across the stage. 
**Genius sat upon her brow enthroned, and in 
every movement there was grace and beauty.”’ 
As she approached the front part of the stage, 
the stillness of death pervaded the crowded 


| 





L 


hall, Her volee rose sublime and clear, anda 
aweetness and freshness thrilled every note as 
Bhe united all that 


wae natural, sublime, and harmontous, tomake 


it sprang from her heart, 
A fit banquet for the true lover of musle, Bhe 
even Vied the orlental mayle, which haa been 
given by the anolents to Cleopatra, When 
oft elond 


her 


sympathy waa oulled for, a cloud, a 
mid 
but then 


phaded the brightness of her eyes, 
volug would tremble mont sweetly ; 
Again it would rine and awell Like miele tn the 
distance, and send forth a fuluews of musle that 
thrillud the soul, 

Bhe retired from the atage the winner of all 
Byrdott 


aw ny 


hearts, Colonel Hot even excepted, 


Kven he waa carried with raptures of 
delight, and regretted she had finished, But 
why was he so much exelted and Interested? 
Waa it not clear to all she appeared to addrons 


him more than the audience? 
“Vat there are griefe which our consoling 


May hot efface ; 
Even for the sorrow of the stricken heart 


why 


yet there le comfort here 


Aa ale sung these lines she met his full gaze, 
and every word seemed to falter and linger as 
they flowed from her lips, and then it rose again 
strong and full, as she continued ;-— 


“Trust to thy fate, and falter not 
Bo long as God thy footsteps lead 


Iu virtue’s path to glory,’ 


The Colonel almost rose from his seat, and 
Cecilia, observing it, blushed deeply and left 
that part of the stage. 

The performance was concluded, and loud 
bursts of applause shook the theatre to its 
very base. Flowers were thrown in wild pro- 
fusion upon the stage, and many a call was 
made for Cecilia to return, but she declined 
doing so. 

The Count very kindly extended his hospi- 
tality still farther to Colonel Byrdott by inviting 
him to remain with him as one of the guests of 
the evening to an entertainment in honor of 
Cecilia. He most gladly accepted the invita- 
tion, that he might see more of this charming 
creature. On repairing to the hall, he found 
her attired in a most modest and unassuming 
manner, appearing to be an observer rather 
than the observed of all. 
simplicity of manner that would well become 


Inde ed, there was a 


one scarce ushered into the gay arena of aristo- 
cratic society. Colonel Byrdott paused to gaze 
upon her, and almost blushed at his self-re- 
proach that he had become so much interested 
as to forget for a moment the object of his 
With Miss Wilberton on the 


uiission, one 








hand and Cecilia on the other, his heart was 
in a fair way to be taken from the idolatry it 
had cherished from boyhood. He was, how- 
ever, hurried on by the Count, and introduced 
to the beautiful prima donna, A blush suffused 
her bloodless cheeks as she raised her fairy form 
to ita full height to acknowledge the honor, 
‘Senora,’’ said the Colonel, ‘to my grati- 
tude you are most truly entitled. To relieve 
myself of annoying thoughts, and, I may add, 
mental griefs, I was mostly induced to accept 
the Count’s kind invitation to be present at 
your appearance before the people of Rome. 
A selfish motive, I admit, but to you I am 
most grateful, not only for effecting the object 
for which I went, but in awakening the deep- 
’Tis said that the 


lute of Orpheus was strung with the sinews of 


est sensations of my soul. 


poets whose touch softened steel and stones; 
but surely thy voice was borrowed from the 
seraphs on high.”’ 

“I thank you, Colonel Byrdott,”’ replied 
Cecilia, ‘‘for your compliment, and appreciate 
it, coming as it does from one not given to the 
Nero 


played upon his harp whilst Rome was in flames, 


empty praises of my own sunny land. 


to soften the pangs of his grief, and if here, 
amid the ruins of his city, and near by his 
tomb, I have caused one to forget his griefs, I 
shall feel gratified for the talent which God has 
given me. You are just from Paris, Colonel 
Byrdott. 
] trust it is not your purpose to leave Rome so 


You remained there but a short time. 


soon, or I shall conclude it does not possess for 


you the classic interest it is entitled to, or as 


much as the gayeties of London or the wilds of 
America.”’ 

“Lady, my stay in Rome is uncertain; but, 
however short or protracted, I shall ever con- 
gratulate myself on the fortunate events of this 
evening. Iam not a little surprised, however, 
to find one who has so much of the adulation 
of the world, and so much to occupy her mind, 
ao well acquainted with my humble history. It 
has awakened my curiosity.” 

“The Colonel is not so obscure as his mo- 
deaty would have us believe, I know that he 
id a gentleman of fortune; that he haa been 
the pet of King William of Orange; that he 
left America fora special object of the dearest 
interest to his heart; that he left Kngland moat 
reluctantly for Paria, and disappointed in Paris 
Do lL not know 
Byrdott?"’ said Ceellia, with a 
‘‘Am I not right in 
And, Colonel, 
I venture to predict we shall know more of each 


he has been ordered to Rome, 
you, Colonel 
most bewitching smile, 
my knowledge of your history ? 
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other, or else I am mistaken; but never mind, 
we shall see.’”’ 

‘FairCecilia, you confound me; lam amazed! 
And permit me to say it only awakens a new 
interest in you. Indeed, I was not prepared 
for this, and you must tell me more, or | shall 
wish that you had told me less,” 

The Colonel was on that occasion the envied 
of all for wholly engrossing the fair Cecilia, 
They parted, promising to view the ruins of 
Rome together on the next day. 

The Colonel bent his steps homeward, more 
involved in mystery than ever. He could not 
sleep for thoughts and dreams of Cecilia, and 
wishing for the morrow to come. ‘‘Can she 
be connected with the object of my visit to 
Rome ?’’ thought he; ‘‘and yet how? forshe is 
only but an Italian actress. No, no, she can- 
not be; yet I feel that there is some link be- 
tween us. I had sighed for the society of the 
charming Lady Alice Wilberton because, per- 
haps, her name was Alice; and now here I am 
praying for to-morrow, to be with Cecilia. This 
is another chapter in my history. But, Alice 
Ashton, my boy hood love is still riveted around 
It has grown with my very 
Thus 


my heart for thee. 
growth, and is a part of my very self.’’ 
he thought, and felt, and spent the hours of a 
restless night, 

Cecilia’s thoughts, too, were ill at ease. Hav- 
ing reached her chamber, she gave herself up 
to a thousand reflections. In what way Colonel 
Byrdott was connected with her future she 
could not possibly conjecture. Yet she had 
received a letter from an unknown person, 
foretelling his visit to Rome, and all about him, 
and that he would be eventually intimately 
connected with her future history. She knew 
nothing more; yet this was sufficient to make 
him an object of the greatest interest to her, 
They were alike involved in Siberian darkness, 
not knowing what the future would reveal to 
them. 

Cecilia was too much accustomed to receive 
the worship of men to have the passions of the 
heart suddenly or deeply aroused; besides, it 
waa her ambition to vie with the brightest of 
her profession for well-deserved fame, She 
was proud of her beauty because it seemed to 
gild her genius as av elegant frame does a beau 
tiful pieture, Her aspirations were exalted, 
but still she waa an actress without name, save 
that she had won, and therefore the only road 
to happiness for her was the road to fame, aud 
she determined to traverse it with an untiring 
footatep until she had reached the glittering 


prize, Bhe too was anxious for to-morrow, To 
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know herself was her greatest wish; for some- 
thing within had told her she was not what she 
appeared to be, an outcast on earth without a 


name, 
(To be continued.) 





THE MADONNA AT GHENT. 
BY Rh. 8. Mt, 


Iw that cloistered town of Holland stands, memorial of the 
past, 

Like a monitor to warn us that old Time is speeding fast, 

The Madonna's holy figure by « famous sculptor cast. 


O'er the calm Madonna's features twice two hundred years 
have rolled, 

Like a shifting panorama of the scenes in history told, 

Since that figure on the stadthaus first aseumed its station 
bold. 


And it has, in sooth, a true and splendid panorama seen 

Of the deeds of light and darkness—of the actions high and 
mean— 

Wrought by men whose names and stories shone with his- 


tory's golden sheen, 


It has seen the Flemish burghers growing up in wealth 
and state; 

Seen the chivalry of Hainault; seen its princes, proud and 
great, 

When in Ghent’s time-honored walls was heid with pomp 
the high debate. 


It has seen the gallant army of Duke Charles the Bold go 
by, 

When he warred against the Liegeois, who their bishop 
doomed to die— 

Louis of Bourbon, most holy, and of blessed memory. 


It bas seen the wild, tamultuous uproar in the streets of 
Ghent, 

When ‘twas rumored through the city that a herald had 
been sent 

To announce that Charles the Lion lay a corpse within his 
tent. 

It has seen his gentle daughter, mounted on her palfrey 
white, 

While around her pressed in homage duke and noble, 
squire and knight, 

Swearing by their belted swords to battle bravely for her 
right 


Vain their onthe; bat three months afler Ghent beheld «@ 
bloody sight, 

When the hydta-headed people, rieing with a giant's 
minht, 

Put their sovereign’s faithful servant to a death that shamed 
A khight 


ft hae seen the hanghty Bpantard dewactating all the land; 

It hae seen the stern, remorseless Duke of Alva with his 
band, 

When he fled before the power of the noble William's 


hand, 


All these seenes of wrath and terror did the Virgina ealm 
behold, 

Moved as rocks by billows lashing 
heat and cold 

Emblem of the heavens serene when gazing on earth's 


moved as stones by 


woes untold, 
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Aud her floger, pointing upwards whispers to the poet's 
heart, 

"Let Excelsior be thy motto; never from the right depart; 

Upwards, onwards, ever striving to perfect thy glorious 
art.” 


LIN 
(Inaerthed to the memory of Mum 8, A. Am.) 


28, 
BY JULIA A, BARBER 


“They reckon not by months and years 
Where she has gone to dwell " 


Sieep, darling friend 
To wake the violets on the plain, 


The Spring has come 


That ope their eyes in sweet surprise 
On scenes thou ne'er may'st view again 
The birds that, soaring near to heaven, 
Have caught the angels’ far-off song, 
The sweet refrain take up again, 
And bear the Joyous notes along 
But sleep, my darling. God to thee 
Was merciful, Why should'st thou wake? 
He who in love called thee above, 
** Peace” to thy weary spirit spake 
Why should'st thou wake to weep again, 
Since life is full of hopes that fade? 
"Tis thine to rest, with all the blest, 
In the White City Death has made. 


Early wast thou called the eross to bear, 
To mourn thy broken household band, 

From life's dim shore, who passed before, 
To wait thee in the spirit land. 

Then, darling, sleep, for life is drear, 
Sleep till the trumpet's note shall sonnd, 

For there, at last, life's journey pase'd, 
Thy loved and lost in heaven are found 


SEPTEMBER. 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


Goupen.y bright the day comes up, 
Up from the sparkling sea; 

Glistens the aster on the hill-slope, 
Bhines the dew on the lea; 

Over the fell the clear chureh-bell 
Rings for a matin prayer ; 

The musie breath, a low refrain, 
Blends with the morning alr, 


Hangs & dreaminese o'er the hills, 
Born of the year’s ripe wealth, 

Pivate a ¢oolness down from the rille, 
Nich with the blies of health! 

Mallow the moons, gorgecua the skies, 
Runesets of living gold, 

A burning radiance floods the west, 
Crimeoning the sleeping World 


Evenings fair with a queenly moon, 
Tender with meek-browed stars, 

Winds singing hymns in leafy woods 
Rweeter than famed guilavel 

Ripe maturity! crowned womanhood | 
Royal month of the year! 

Clad in garments of purple and gold-- 
Lo! 


Hepiember is here! 








—————— - 


HAS SUMMER 


BY WILLIA MYRTLE DE 


FLED? 
HAVEN, 
Leaves are bat wings on which the sammer fies 
And all things perishable fades and dies.— lout 
Awp has the beauteous Summer fled? 
It memeth but a day 
fince to our valea the flowers were brought 
Hy laughing, blue-eyed May! 
Now o'erhead ‘a the Autumn sky, 
And red no more the roae's dye, 


And faded ta the violet blue; 


The lily-that has withered too 


Kweet melody in Summer flung 
Vrom off a harp of thousand etrings, 
A harp 


alae! thats now unetrune 


While eearee a single minstrel sings 
The marmur of the rippling stream 
More hoarse unto the air doth seem ; 
The feathered songetera of the grove 
Iluve coased to warble lays of love 
The balmy breath of eammer-time 
That kissed the dew-drops from the flowers, 
With all ite sweets has fled afar 
To sport ‘mid softer hours 
Far upward in the mellow light 
The blue hille rise upon the sight, 
Aud, ‘mid the sanset's golden flush, 
The forest leaves ia beauty blush 
A fow short days, and Winter will 
With ball and snow come striding on; 
The woods, no longer lull'd in sleep, 
Bway to the mighty tempestas’ plame 
Thus roll the sensous;: varied still, | 
The fallen leaf, the frozen rill, | 


The budding flower, the brazen sky— | 


Now the smile, anon the sigh 


How ewiftly fies each passing year! 
The Sammer 's ended- 
And f 
Float on the wintry blast 


harvest past— 


reat leaves of brilliant hue 


"Tis thus when sun-bright youth has fled 
How dark and drear the years ahead! 
Put vain the sigh that sorrow heaves, 


When Winter's winds close up Life's leaves, 


MY LILY. 
BY A. @. ®, 


Paorp qneen of the blossoms that Flora’s court knows, 
Site regully, conscious of beanty, the Rose; 
Bat, gentle and modest, the Lily so meek 
Turns away from the gaze of the lofty her cheek, 
Nor envies the «plendor, nor sighs for the pratee 
The rove gladly gaineth in noontide’s bold rays— 
The pure valley lily, so fragrant and sweet, 

Fair lily that bides in the grass at my feet, | 
Far down the green lane where the violets grow, 
You may hear her soft chime at the even-song low ; 
All silent throughout the long hours of the day, 
With the world’s jarring volces she seeks not dixplay, | 
Bat her largess of fragrance and beauty bestows 

On the sephyrs, when weary of pride and the rose— 
The pure valley lily, #0 modest and sweet, | 
Fair lily that hides io the grass at my feet, 
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A maiden na fuir as the lily I know, 

Who, down the green lane where the violets grow, 
Kings ever at nightfall her happiest song, 

Bat only to me, for she shunneth the throng 

Like # sweet chime of bells is her silvery voice, 

Oh, she ie my lily, the flower of my choice; 

Aud Lwhieper, Kind angele, watch o'er hor with ma, 
Till che may a lily of Paradise bet" 


The prond and the wealthy would tarn with disdain 
From the meek, modest maiden who dwelle in the lane, 
For riches she has not, yet higher I prise 

Hier emile and the glance of her soft, dove-like eyes; 
And no treasure of earth oan ja value compare 

With the heart warm and faithful she trusts to my enre 
Bo T whieper, Kind angels, watch o'er her with me, 


Till she may a lily of Paradise be! 


WEAVING CARPET, 


nY 8. OC. &, 


I am eitting in the sunshine, 
Gathering ap the sunny gleame, 
Aud weaving them with teardrop. 
Through the ehalnwork of my dreams 
Iam making me @ carpet 
For the floor of coming yours, 
Aud the sunshine woven in it 
Will engild the mist-dimmed tears 


I will sprinkle it with rosea, 
And the eunbars shining through 
Will drink up the drops of sorrow 
They mistook for drops of dew, 
When the roses grow all faded, 
And their fresh, young beauty dies, 
The pale leaves will bid sweet fragrauce 
From their dead-crushed hearts uprise 


Then I'll gather blushing rosea, 
Eve their hearts are filled with tears, 
Weave them with the treasured sunshine, 
In the garnered wealth of years, 
jut some time I'll tread a carpet 
Made of clouds and stars above, 
With the rainbow for its chainwork, 
By the great All-Father wove, 


SONNET.—ADVERSITY. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER, 


Apvensiry myself erewhile I knew, 
Replied the beanteous Carthagenian queen 
To shipwrecked fugitives; and it hath been 
A moral teacher of some lessons trne 
To thousands since, A blessing in diegulae 
Thou art, Adversity! Man's heart more pure 
By thee is made; of ain thon art the cure 
Ro thought the good who have for Paradi«e, 
Like well-tried veterans, ever bravely fought; 
And he with Egypt's lore so deeply franght 
referred aMfiction with the loved of God 
To pleasure's paths by sin's own votaries trod 
Amid life's thorns behold a crown of gold! 
Affiictions do refine, but pleasures ills enfuld., 
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THE SURPRISE, 
(Insorthed to Many of O—.) 
uY Oo. PF. HH. 


CALM Was the eve and aweet the air, 

And fresh as fair were the roses rare, 

Bending, like beauteous vestals in prayer, 

Bending with crystalline drops, debonnaire, 
After the summer rain; 

Clamb'ring aod blushing around the door 

Of « trellised porch, where never before 

Had I wantoued in reverie's fanciful lore, 

So deep, vo delightfully; dreaming of yore 
As I never may dream agala, 


A sunny gleam, tn 4 silvery stream, 
Beamed o'er the hellotrope vases within ; 
And in that gleam gently dallied the dream, 
Kawaying aud straying, displaying, to win, 
To betray me through mazes of the musical theme, 
That sweet momory-wrought musical theme, 


Ah! wae ita folly, wae ita an, 
To be guiled by a flower in an idle hour, 
Aud a shining bar, like the light of a star, 

That danced o'er the vases within? 
What passionate joy, what ecstatic idea, 
Could have made the heart leap, could have started a tear; 
Could have thrilled me, and filled me, distilling a cheer 
And 4 sorrow in one all in fantasy near! 


The thought af a thought \n other days, 

When the angela who dwell beyond the gaze 
No fairer than the daugnters of earth could be, 
And the earth was all paradise to me, 

The thought of a boy with a Joyous heart, 
Unblemished, anshadowed, unknown to an art, 
Brimful of felicity, ever-flowing and rare, 
Brimfal of love for the true and the fair, 


Aaa fairy glides from a mystic dell, 

Pleased with some secret she dares not tell, 

Upon doubt—sweet expression |—seeming to dwell, 
And lingers, ere surcharged emotions rebel— 

Arose the bright form of that boyish ideal, 

Idol of a hope more mythile than real, 

In shape dimly visible, cloud-robed, yet clear; 
Half hidden, yet vivid, as the view of the seer, 
Then it melted, and tears bathed the thought aa it fled; 
But lo, it returned! ah, whence had \t sped ? 

Sweet fancy! But no, ‘tle not fancy; the tears 
Pass away, and the dream-love of years 

Resolves in reality, unannounced and unknown! 

A brilliant divinity from Paradise flown, 

Made mortal—but, alas, no longer my own! 


LINES ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND ON 
HER MARRIAGE, 


BY M. &,. 


Let not my friend, although a wife, 
Bid all her cares adieu ; 

There '» comfort in a married life, 
And there are crosses too 

I do not wish to mar your mirth 
With an angrateful sound, 

Yet «till remember, bliss on earth 
No mortal ever found, 
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Your proepects and your hopes are goud, 
May God those hopes fulfl! 

But you will find in every state 
Some diffleulty still. 

The rite which lately Joined your hands 
Cannot ensure content ; 

Religion forme the strongest band, 
And love 's the beat coment 


A friendship founded on esteem 
Life's battering Diasts endure ; 

It will not vanish like a dream, 
And such | hope tse yours 

Hut yet God's daily blessing crave ; 
Nor trust your youthful heart; 

You must Divine aseletance have 


To act & prudent part 


Though you have lost a parent's wing 
Nor longer ask bie care, 

It in but seldom husbands bring 
A lighter yoke to bear 

They have their humors and thelr ways 
fo mutable te man; 

Excuse his failings in thy thonghte, 
And hide them If you ean 


No anger, no resentment keep, 
Whatever ta amines ; 

Be reconciled before you sleep, 
And weal it with a kine 

Or, if there's cause to reprimand 
Do it with mild addres ; 

Remember He's thy deurest friend 
And love him ne'er the less 


‘Tin not the way to scold at large 
Whate'er proud passion bonsts 

For those their duty best discharge 
Who condescend the mont 

Mutual attempts to serve and please 
Each other will endear; 

Thus you may draw the yoke with ease 
Nor discord interfere, 


Thus give your tender passions scope, 
Yet better things pursue; 

Be Heaven the object of your hope 
And lead him thither too 

So may the Lord your ways approve 
And grant you both a share 

Of hia redeeming, saving love, 
And providential care | 


THE BUTTERFLY. 
(From the French.) 


BY MKS. RK. B. DUPFFRY 


Born with the early Spring, and with the rose to die; 
Upon the zephyr's breath in purest heaven to fly ; 

To polse upon the flowers that scarce thelr bosoms bare, 
Intoxicate with perfume, beauty, light and alr; 

And then, with gladden'd heart, and life renewed, upepring 
To heaven's eternal arch \ts far-off way to wing 

This is the buttertly'’s delightful destiny 

How like to it the heart's desire, which, resting uever, 
Dallying with earthly things, yet discontented ever, 
Seeks for the beautiful at last beyond the sky! 
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AN APPEAL. 
nY # PrP. BRYAN, M.D 

My heart is lonely, Addie, 
Because thou art not here ; 

I look around the vacant room, 
But cannot see thee near; 

I listen, bat thy gentle voice 
Greets bot my anxious ear. 


I've just been reading, Addie, 
The star-crossed history 

Of the proud, young, gallant Geber 
And the Maid of Araby; 

Then I laid aside the poem, 
For my thonghts all tarned to thee 


I sigh for thy sweet presence, 
As a bird weighs for ite mate; 

For, like a weary widowed dove, 
My heart In dewolate ; 

Like her I'm telling, plaintive, 
Of a sad and lonely fate 


The fre burns not #0 cheerily 
Aa it did when thou wert here; 

The lamp, though trimm'd as neatly, 
Sheddeth not a light so clear 

And the very room seems loneller 
Thao it did then appear 


The books and pens lie scattered, 
And the papers here and there; 
The dust, | see, ln gathering fant 
On sideboard, stove, and chair; 
And everything \s wearing now 
A wad, neglected alr 


Oh, haste thee home, eweet Addie, 
While my bosom inly warthe— 

Let me embrace thee onee again 
Right fondly in my arma, 

And | will yield for sueb a bliss 
The world with all ite charme! 


STANZAS. 
BY J. H. M'NAUGHTORN 


Awp thou art gone! Well, be it so 
"T were better that a bird should flee 
From out its cage and warble free 
Than pine away in longing. Got 
Ah, me! and what ts my reward 
For all this yearning, all this atrife? 
'Tis blighted hope, embittered life, 
Phantasmal shapes, and dreams abhorr'd 
‘No more” te murmar'd in the wind, 
And echoes in my heart's recesses ; 
As night comes o'er earth's wildernesses, 
So comes thy mem'ry o'er my mind, 
I would reecall—but ah, how vain!— 
The volece that wrapt my soul in spring, 
The voice that led my wandering 
Through scented mead and daisied lane. 
Bat thou art gone! Well, be it so. 
*Twere better that a bird should flee 
From out its cage and warble free 
Than pine away in longing. Go! 











Enigmas, 


ANSWERS TO CHARADE AND ENIGMA IN AUGUST 
NUMBER, 


4. Gold-mine 6. Marked. 


ANSWEK TO ACKOSTICAL BIOGRAPHICAL ENIUMA LY 
AUGUST NUMBER, 
Atlantic Telegraph. 
Solutiona : Agrippa, Titian, La Grange, Arrian, Napier 
Tell, Ihre, Chartier, Till, Egil, La Place, Erigena, Grattan, 
Raphael, Attila, Petrarch, Hale, 


CHARADE. 
6 
My Aret means to throw, 
As soon you will know, 

If rightly the answer you guess; 
An article neat 
Will add to the text, 

To unravel this mystical dress 
Then close to them place 
With right comely grace 

What fishermen use when at sea; 
My whole haa oft been 
Used when dancing, I ween, 

And must be well known unto thee 


ENIGMA, 
7 


Somernina before me ever |e 
Wherever | appear, 
Whose name and place I take, and this 


In noon each day and year 


And strange, though perhaps I alter not, 
And the same thing remain, 

Some other thing (euch is my lot) 
Deprives me of that name, 


And, doling «0, soon follows me, 
Endures the same aad fate, 

And though it still the same may be, 
My name must abdicate. 


MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA 

1 AM composed of twenty-three letters. 

My 5, 15, 18, 1, 20, wae an ancient order of architecture 
stern and massive in appearance and proportions 

My 11, 16, 19, 23, 21, 4, 18, is a written doenment, grant 
ing immunities to a company or an individual, 

My 6, 23, 1, 10, 15, 6, is a scion of royal Ineage 

My 16, 9, 2, 21, is an American coin, 

My 14, 18, 17, 7, 11, 22, is a leading country In Europe 

My 20, 16, 19, 6, 21, 12, 23, is one of the principal divi« 
fons of a book 

My 5, 6, 8, 17, 10, 21, is a man who simulates learning, 
but t# in reality destitute of it. 

My 21, 18, 19, 1, 21, 15, 23, ls one who proves recreant to 
the canse which he professes to expouse. 

My 3, 17, 2, 21, 4, was one of the most sublime of Italian 
poets. 

My 1, 7, 3, 1, 17, 2, 19, is a Western State. 

My whole isa strength and manliness of principle, which 
it would do well for all to imitate 
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NOVELTIES 
Fig. 1.—Sacque for morning-dress, of white 


cambrie, with insertions and flouncing in bro 
lerie Anglaise, It is intended to be worn with 
a suitable white cambric skirt. The novelty 
consists in the Bayadere plaits across the front. 
This is an elegant style for summer robes de nuit, 
the saeque continued into a skirt, the front and 


sleeves as in the cut, 





Fig. 2.—Autumn riding-hat, of plain gray 
felt or beaver; black velvet band around the 
low, round crown, and a tasteful bow of the 
same to the left. The shape is extremely good 
for shading the face and neck. 

Figs. 3 and 4,—Extremely neat and very 


popular set of plain linen, cambric, or muslin, 











FOR SEPTEMBER, 





plaided with a narrow black velvet ribbon. 
Satin ribbon of any hue may be used; the 
velvet will answer for all purposes and colors 


Figs, Sand 4, 











in the dress. Very suitable for fall and winter 
wear, 
Figs. 5 and 6.—Fall bonnets of crape, lace, 


and plaid, and striped taffetas. 
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KLEGANT EVENING-DRESS, 





It may be made in either silk or tarleton, or, wear. The long lapels which cross in front, 
in fact, of any light material suitable torevening | and to which the upper skirt is looped, have a 








WORK DEPARTMENT, 





BACK OF 


ei 
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LAPPEL 
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SLEEVE, 














DIAGRAM OF 


very tasteful effect, If the material be silk, 
the bordering of these may be pinked and worn 
with bows of ribbon of the same color, or of 
black velvet. If the dress be made of tarleton, 
these must be edged with blonde, with bows 
either of white or light-colored ribbon, 





FLOWER STANDS. 


Tuese stands are merely wooden frames— 
such as may be made by any ordinary carpen- 
ter—with glass panels, ornamented by the well- 


known process now termed potichimanie. The 
Dh a 








RV BNING-DREAS, 


wooden frame ia intended to be painted white 
with a few lines of gold color, and to be highly 
varnished, The glass panels, which need only 
be common crown glass, about two feet high by 
ten inches wide, would cost a mere trifle at the 
present low price of that article ; and the orna 
ment is, of course, supposed to be supplied by 
the ingenious floricultural amateur, In case 
the reader may not know the process by which 
glass is now so frequently ornamented, as de- 
scribed, the following brief outline of a pro- 
cess that wiil answer equally well may be sup- 
plied :— 

Take a piece of good paper, of the size of the 
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glass panel and make upon it the required de- 
sign. That shown in our illustration is formed 
by giving a pleasing shape to the panel by a 
scroll-work of pale gold color, beyond which 
the space is filled up with rich turquoise blue, 
while the centre of the panel is left white—the 
ornaments upon which are green foliage turned 
up with pink. When the outline of the design 
18 perfect, trace it on to another piece of drawing- 
paper of the same size, in order that it may be 
quite clean. Then size the paper with isinglass 
or gum-dragon, and color the ornaments with 
color ground in water, to which a little isin- 
glass size must be added. When the design is 
quite dry, cut it out very accurately—cutting 
all the ground away—then dip the ornament so 
cut out into isinglass size, and while wet lay on 
the glass in the position required, to which it 
will adhere closely. When perfectly dry, paint 
over the centre of the panel an opaque white 
ground, and on the other portion a blue ground. 
The white may be simply white lead, with a lit- 
tle isinglass ; the blue pale ultramarine subdued 
with white, with the addition of a little emerald 
green to give the turquoise tone. These grounds 
should be painted on very solid, as they serve 
also to fix and protect the ornaments in their 
places. When dry, the glass panels may be 
fixed inside the frame, just as a simple pane of 
glass is put into a window. Prepared as de- 
scribed, they will produce the effect of the rich- 
est porcelain, especially if the design be good, 
The square vases, to receive the flower-pots, 
which surmount these pedestals in our illustra- 

















tion, may be constructed in a precisely similar 
manner. They may either be lined with zinc, 
so as to receive themselves the mould in which 
the flowers are planted, or be merely the re- 
ceptacles for a large flower-pot, which may be 
concealed with moss. The flowers with which 
they are furnished in our illustration are merely 
polyanthuses, but the effect of that simple spring 
flower when so treated is very striking. 





MAT FOR A TAPER CANDLESTICK, OR 
FOR A WATCH-STAND. 


Materials.—Cotton, No. 20; quarter of a yard of Pene- 
lope canvas, that which measures nine double threads to 
the inch; four skeins of bright green wool; a rug needle, 
a piece of cardboard three inches in diameter; a piece of 
bright scarlet merino, silk, or velvet, five inches square ; 
a little fine wire, which can be had by drawing it from 
ribbon wire, and some rather strong gum-water; two 
ounces of short thick white bugles, such that will, when 
sewed on, lie evenly across the stitch. 

First cut out the exact size of leaf in tracing 
or other thin paper; then either in parchment 
or lining muslin, gummed on paper, to prevent 
it from stretching. Now upon the canvas, about 
ten double threads from the selvage, work 30 
stitches in cross-stitch, not drawing the wool tight. 
Now double the paper pattern in half, and cut a 
very narrow shred nearly from top to bottom of 
the centre ; place the pattern with the line cut 
out, directly over the 30 cross stitches, and tack 
it on to the canvas each side the cutting. Then, 
with the needle and wool, run the canvas round 
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outside the leaf, exactly as ifit were the running 
on muslin instead of canvas. 

Now, without cutting off the wool, remove 
the paper pattern, and make another running 
in the same stitches, or nearly so, to cover the 
stitches left white in the first row, so that when 
the two rows are run, there shall be an even 
and continuous line of green round the leaf. 
Now, with the same wool and needle, work a 
row of overcast stitch over the running, exactly 
as the edge of muslin is embroidered; this must 
be evenly and finely done. When all the ten 
leaves are overcast, proceed to sew on the bu- 
gles. Begin at the point of leat; thread a fine 
needle with No. 20 cotton (doubled not coarse, 
and used singly); fasten into the back, and 
bring it through at the right-hand side of the 
under part of first stitch of canvas; thread a 
bugle, pass the needle down through the oppo- 
site corner of stitch, thus the bugle will lie 
from right to left, when the next stitch on the 
other side the centre line is worked the same; 
bring the needle up again in the next row, in 
the same manner as for the first stitch, but 
below it. Thus each row must be begun at the 


left-hand side, and the needle must be passed 
down after each bugle is threaded, the bugle 
set right across the thread of canvas, then the 
needle passed up again through to the bottom 
of the next stitch on the right-hand side. When 
all the bugles are sewn on, nail the canvas on 




















to a table or box, right side downwards, and 
gum each leaf well at the back, and particu- 
larly the green edges; when dry, remove the 
nails, and cut the leaves round the edge ex- 
actly as if it were muslin instead of canvas ; 
now sew the wire up the centre of each leaf at 
the back. 

Trace the section of centre on to paper, cut it 








BECTION OF CIRCLE. 


exactly in the tracing marks; fold a piece of 
paper in form, of the size of section, place the 
section on it, and cut only the semicircular 
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edge; open it, and it will be found a circle; 
place this on some card-board, and pencil it 
round, then out it; cut the covering a little 
larger, gather it round, place the card-board 
inside, and draw the eovering in, Sectire it, 
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Then with double cotton sew on the leaves, 
about half an inch from the edge; then gurm a 
piece of paper on to the back, turn it down- 
wards on a table, place a heavy weight in the 
oontre, then curve the leaves a little, 
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ARTICLES 


HAHLEQUIN AND MINHON JEWHL HOREA, 

Tue jewel box may be made entirely or in 
part with looking-glass, embellished with gold 
on the bindings, and having a set of pasteboard 
partitions suitable to ita form, which is to be 
governed by the fancy of ita maker, The harle- 
quin jewel box may be hexagon, octagon, dia- 
mond, or even oblong, with ita front and sides 
formed of triangular pieces, bound and sewed 


towether, (Bee Vig. 1u,) Whatever may be 





ite form, the harlequin jewel box should be 
made of stained glass, the various pieces being 
of different colors; but judgment and taste 
must guide the constructor in selecting them, 
as well as in the choice of ribbons for the bind- 
ing; the latter should be vandyked, and finished 
with very small stars at the corners, 

The divisions in the interior of the harlequin 
and mirror, as well as all the other glass boxes, 
may be made to sult the convenience of the 
owners; but the compartments should corre- 


a 


it 7 














spond with the shape of the box; thus, if the 
box be octagon, the divisions should be some. 
what in the same style; should ite length ex- 
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FANCY FAIRS, 


ceed its breadth, they ought to assume the ob- 
long form; if it be diamond, the triangular, 
The character of each may be easily maintained, 
and the sise of the compartments at the same 
time be accommodated to the shape of the 
articles they are intended to receive, (Migs, 
14, 14, 15, oblonga; 16, 17, 18, diamonds; 1), 
20, octagons; 21, hexagon, ) 

The plans of each variety of shape are not 
restricted to those above delineated, They are 
merely specimens, which may be greatly diver 
sified without losing their respective general 
characters of shape, 


OLASS PICTURE-FRAMES, 


A frame for a picture, or case for a bust, may 
be produced from four pieces, cut as a (Fig. 22), 


Fig. 22 


Fig. 23, 
' ee Sees 














bound, and sewed together at their ends 
bb; a plece asc, which will serve as the 
glass in front of the picture or bust, fast- 
ened by its binding to the inner edges of 
the pleces a; four other pieces, as d, which 
are to be sewed together by the bindings at 
their ends, and then fastened in like man- 
ner, by the inner edges, to the square 
formed by the pleces marked a; four 
more, of equal size, to form the bottom, 
top, and sides, which are to be fastened 
to the outer edges of the pieces d, The 
centre glass must be depressed, and the 
inner pieces of the frame placed in a 
slanting direction towards it, the outer 
parts, d, forming an obtuse angle with 
them, and being placed square on them and 
the sides. A portrait in stained glass, a small 
painting on velvet, or a miniature, a beautiful 
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medallion, or a bust in wax may now be put 
behind the glass (Fig. 23), and the frame or 
case completed by adding a back of stout paste- 
board or wood, bound and sewed to the edges of 
the sides, The bottom, top, and sides of a case 
for a bust must be deeper than those for a 
frame, and so also should the parts a, The in- 
side of the back may be lined, and have 4 smal! 
shelf or pedestal fixed to it, for the bust to rest 
on, Any appropriate ornaments may be placed 
at the corners to conceal the seama, If a frame, 
a loop may be fixed in the back to snapend it 
by; and if a case, pedestals may be fastened 
to the bottom, which will be more convenient 
if made of wood, The plese ¢, in front of the 
picture or buat, should of course be plain plate 
flase; the front, sides, ete, may be ground, 
stained, or of looking-glass, 
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THE ART OF ORNAMENTAL THAIR-WORK, 


No, 11,—Taicw line Puarr, 





To left, 1 and 2 > 5 and 6, which take back; 
To right, Sand 4 > 7 and 8, which take back ; 
A > hi, "uv hich take hack, 


In moving 1, 2, 5, and 6 to their reapective 


places, keep them always on the left side of 
the mould; and keep 3, 4, 7, and 8 always to 
the right. The pair at A are to pass one on 
each side of the mould, as also the pair at B, 
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This plait makes a nice ring, without requir- 
ing a gold frame, 

It is sufficient to unite the two ends of a piece 
of work, of the proper length, with a little piece 
of flat gold tube, 

The four strands at A and B should always 
have fewer hairs in them than the others, 
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No. 12.—Rovunp Cain Piatt, 





1 and 2 > 3 and 4, which take back; 
fh and 6 > 7 and &, which take back; 
A > Hi, which take hack; 
UC > VD, which take back, 


This plait is the same as No, 2, 


only done 
with 16 instead of 8 strands, It is, therefore, 
unnecessary to give any further description of 


it than is contained in the above rule, 


No, 13,.—8Naxe Prarr. 





Bo, A, u. 4, 0. 5, u. 6, to C; 
Au. 1, o. 2, u. 3, to D; 
c’, 0, dD, 


The principle upon which this plait is worked 


We arrange, 


is the same as that of the ring plait, No, 10, 
It differs from it, however, in two important 
points: first, it is always worked upon a mould; 
secondly, the plait is commenced by crossing B 
over A, which is not the case in the ring plait, 
These dissimilarities are not likely to puzzle 
the beginner at all, since the presence of the 
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mould will always remind the worker that it is 
necessary to cross the strands before beginning 
the principal part of the work, 

This plait presenta a peculiarity which we 
(lo not know of in any other, It ia this: After 
finishing it off, and before boiling it, the work 
must be taken off the mould, stretched and pulled 
about between the fingers gently, and then 
slipped carefully on to the mould again; after 
which it is boiled, Unless this is done, the 
work will be too close on one side and too loose 
on the other, 

There are other ways of working this plait. 
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CIGAR-CASE, IN APPLICATION AND 
EMBROIDERY, 





Tun materials for this beautiful cigar-case are 
velvet of two different colors, gold braid, dead 
gold bullion of a very fine size, and floss silk of 
the same shade, 

The velveta chosen should be of two well- 
contrasting colors, such as black, with crimson, 
carlet, or blue; or maroon, with green or blue, 
The two ends are in the brighter oolor, which 
in cut out, and applique, by means of gum, on 
the dark. Thua there will bea double thickness 
atthe extremities, The shape may be easily cut 
from the engraving, and the dimensions ought 
to be exactly double those we give, The edges 
of the applique are finished with a double line 
of gold braid; but the leaves are in bullion 
work, over a ralsed foundation of floss silk, The 


bullion must, of course, be cut into small pieces, 
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and laid on over the silk in even and paralle) 
lines, quite close to each other, 




















After finishing the embroidery, the cigar-cuse 
must be properly made up at & Warehouse. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A CHILD’S MUSLIN SKIRT. 
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HANGING FLOWER BASKET. 
(See engraving, page 202.) 


Tur Hanging Flower Basket has become a 
sort of fixed article of decoration in pretty bou- 
doirs and elegant little drawing-rooms, They 
replace those of the red clay earthenware, 
which make up in elegance of form for any 
want of value in material, and when filled with 
tastefully-arranged groups of flowers, leave lit- 
tle to desire in the way of modest ornament. 
In the same way the Hanging Basket, formed 
of O. P. beads, has been widely adopted in this 
country, not so much as a passing fashion, but 
as an established production of the Work-Table. 

It remains for us to supply a new design for 
a season of the year in Which ladies are accus- 
tomed to restore, and renew, and augment the 
decorations of their dwellings. We therefore 
introduce a novel shape, which we trust our sub- 
scribers will approve, as it has been expressly 
designed for their service. It is also extremely 
simple when divided into its separate parts, as 
our instructions will show, Tocommence: Take 
twelve pieces of the ordinary petticoat-wire 
vight inches in length, and two pieces ten inches 
in length, form them into circles, and wrap them 
round and round with narrow white ribbon. 
Then take strings of the oryatal beads, and 
wrap them also round and round over the rib- 
bon, leaving only three small places uncovered, 
one at each of the quarter divisions, which, as 
will be seen in our illustration, makes the three 
points at which these rings are united together 
in the formation of the whole, In doing this, 
the needle on which the beads have been strung 
must be passed through the ribbon, to prevent 
them from slipping over the vacant part to the 
injury of the regularity of the whole work, 
These rings being completed, they must be 
attached two and two together, by means of 
crossed lines of beads forming diamonds, the 
needle being passed through the centre bead at 
each point to make them secure, This being 
done, there will be six of the smaller circles and 
one of the larger. The bottoms of each are 
formed of strings of beads meeting in one rich 
tassel, the larger central circle having a much 
larger tassel than the surrounding ones. The 
parts being thus prepared, they must all be 
firmly fastened together in those vacant places 
which we have intimated as being left for the 
express purpose, and each place of union con- 
cealed by filling up with beads. Six chains of 


beads are attached to the six places when the 
onter circles are fastened on to the inner one, 
and these must be of a length proportioned to 
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the height of the apartment in which the basket 
ia to be suspended, These chains unite at the 
top, having another handsome tassel hanging 
down from thelr summit in the centre of the 
chains, A treble festoon is then carried from 
each centre of the six circles, thus completing 
the basket, 

This Hanging Basket may be filled with any 
sort of artificial flowers which the taste of the 
lady from whose hands it proceeds may suggest. 
The only hint we would add is, that in arrang- 
ing them a little moss should be introduced 
around their stems, which not only conceals 
their wires, but shows prettily through the 
openings of the beadwork. 

The beads of which the basket is composed 
may be all white or of a mixture of green and 
white. The festoon is much improved by the 
introduction of a few round green beads in the 
centre of each string, and at the bottom part of 
each loop of the tassels. 
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LAMP FAIRY. 
(See engraving, page 03.) 

Tue drapery which hangs over the globe of 
the lamp is formed of crochet. We attach 
instructions for working the pattern given in 
our illustration. Make of this a circle of suff 
clent length to hang easily around the glass 
shade, Continue it upwards to the height of 
ita opening, then contract it into a band which 
may fit ita clroumference, Add another flounce 
of the crochet, and, if required, a third, thins 
being dependent on the size of the lamp, This 
part being completed, has all the appearance of 
the skirt of a lady's dress set into a band, ex- 
actly fitting the opening of the glass-shade, 
which represents the waist, The upper portion 
is made separately, It consists of the head of a 
lady, and is sometimes that of a gutta percha 
doll, and sometimes a head chosen and cut out 
of a book of fashions, including the arms, 
dressed in a little body of crochet-work, and 
having a cape to correspond with the flounces 
of the skirt. This being slipped into the open- 
ing of the lamp-glass, the Fairy is at once person- 
ated, as by a stroke of her own wand, It is an 
acknowledged defect in most articles of fancy 
work which are devoted to daily service that 
use destroys beauty ; but this new introduction 
is not open to this objection, since it can be sent 
to the laundress as often as may be found neces- 
sary, and will each time be returned in as good 
a condition as when first produced, 

We subjoin the instructions for working the 
crochet. The stars are formed separately by 
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chaining ten, and joining itinto a ring, 2d row, 
One long, three chain, eight times, Sd, Two 
long, three chain, two long, one chain; repeat, 
making elulht divisions, 47h, Might double in 
the three chain of last row, one double in the 
one chain) repeat this all round, making eight 
avallops, which completes the star, When 4 
stifivient number of these stars are worked, 
they ave to be joined together at two of the 
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scallops. A row of chain ia then worked over 
them, taking up the two upper scallops, 4 
this chain work a row of single erovhet in every 
loop, Then work three long and three chain all 
round, The next row is three long in the three 
chain of last row, and three chain over the thiee 
long of last row, These rows are continued 
the depth required, No, 16 Croohet Cotton wall 
be found the proper sise, 
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PATCHWORK. 


(Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book.) 
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CURTAINS FOR PARLOR OR DRAWING- 
ROOM WINDOWS, 


(See splendid embellishment in front.) 


Tus right-hand window represents a curtain 
in the renaissance or antique style. In addi- 
tion to the long satin and lace curtains there 
are draperies of the same satin material as the 
long curtains, with rich silk fringe, tassels, ete. 
This curtain in rich material—brocatelle and 
lace curtains—will cost, probably, from $140 to 
$175 per window. The price can be graduated 
from $75 upwards, according to the fabric used. 

The left-hand window is less elaborate, and 
is the style now mostly in use, when made up 
in rich material, Brocatelle and lace curtains 
have a very rich effect, and will generally please 
the most fastidious; the lace curtaina should 
invariably be hung next the glass. This style 
in rich brocatelle and corresponding lace cur- 
tains will cost from $125 to $140 per window ; 
in silk terry, about $10 per window less. 

The colors mostly used are solid crimson, or 
crimson and maroon, either of which are in good 
taste, and have a rich and pleasing effect. The 
colors, however, are simply a matter of taste, 
and of course depend on the purchaser. In 
the pier below the mirror is introduced beneath 
the marble slab a Lambrequin of the same ma- 
terial as the curtains, which adds much to the 
beauty of the room. 

The Messrs. W. H. Carryl & Brother, 719 
Chestnut Street, Masonic Hall building, origi- 
nate all their own designs, and have constantly 
in stock the largest assortment of curtain ma- 
terials, and all the novelties originating from 
time to time in Europe. Lace curtains varying 
from $4 to 850 per pair; however, the usual 
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quality for parlors is from $15 to $35 per pair. 
French satin de laines are extensively used for 
sitting-rooms, parlors, dining-rooms, and libra- 
ries; they have a rich appearance, and cost 
much less than brocatelles or silk terry, and 
can be afforded from 825 per window upward ; 
lace curtains not included, French satin bor- 
dered curtains are much used, also embroidered 
satin curtains, Turkish cloths, tapestries, ete. 
They also have facilities for manufacturing 
their own gimps and trimmings, and are there- 
by onabled to match the goods, whatever it 
may be, with the exact colors and combinations 
required, In furniture coverings their stock is 
very large, comprising brocatelles, satin da- 
masks, moquettes, tapestry, mohair plushes, 
Lyons brocades, striped and plain reps, damasks, 
printed lastings, ete. ete. 

Railroad companies and churches furnished 
with any material they may require. 

Gold-bordered window-shades are the prevail! 
ing fashion ; the most approved colors are bull, 
stone, ashes of rose, pearl, and rose, Any color 
matched that may be required, Their stock of 
cornices comprise rich mounted and gilt, me 
tallic, rose-wood and gilt, ete. 

In giving orders for curtains, please give the 
height from top of window-frame to the floor, 
and the width of window-frame at top; for 
shades, the width of the sash from jamb to 
jamb, and the height of the same. Specify the 
colors desired, and the amount you wish to 
expend for each window. 

Customers at a distance, transmitting their 
orders by mail, or through merchants, may be 
assured that they will be filled with as much 
style and regard for economy as though they 
were present in person. 





EMBROIDERY 
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FOR CHEMISE BANDS. 
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DRAWING ROOM CHESS-TABLE, 
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In the design which we are now giving, the 
Chessboard is made the production of the needle, 
and is also arranged in such @ manner as to 
furnish a tasteful piece of drawing-room furni- 
The squares are all in Berlin wool, The 
designs on the dark squares are worked in the 
following manner: The circle is in two shades 
of dark red; the points which it interlaces are 


ture, 











in two shades of dark blue; the ground of the 
whole square is in black. The light squares 
are in two shades of maisze-color, worked one 
stitch up and one down, in alternate rows, 
which breaks the flatness of the surface, and 
gives ita pretty effect, The ornamented squares 
are to be kept very dark, and the intermediate 
ones sufficiently light. 
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We must now speak of those external parte 


which fill up the circle, In these the design 
must first be out out in paper, and their shape 
traced out upon the canvas, The ground must 
then be Alled up with a deep shade of maise- 
color Moselle, Then the shape of the flawer 
and leaves already out out in paper must be 
out out in orimaon velvet, neatly and accurately, 
the flower and the two leaves in the centres 
being left all in one plece; the tracery of beads 
forming the outline when they are afterwards 
arranged in their respective places, The velvet 
parts are next to be tacked down with a fine 





needle and thread, The outline is put in with 
a chalk white bead on every atiteh, the veina 
being done tomateh, The same beads are oa 
ried round the edge of the flowers, but the cen 
tres are in gold heads of rather a larger sive, 
the loops which pass from the ventre to the 
outline being in clear white, 

When finished, it is necessary that it should 
be sent to the frame-maker, to be mounted into 
a ciroular frame, having a narrow gold border, 
#0 forming a table-top, and producing a really 
elegant article of drawing-room furniture, 
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EMBROIDERY FOR PILLOW AND BOLSTER-CABES, 
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Keceipts, We, 


THE HOLLING OF ANIMAL FOOD 


lvewaite The tenela for boiling meat and poultry are 
very eliple, eonmleting only of found oF oval eueepane of 
varlione eleee, whieh are better lned with enamel, though 
lt le by #0 tenne Heeemeary, Where a latwe oval pot le 
fdopled fer the purpose of bolllog & Humber of things be 
voller, & het of twine le very Heetil to keep eneh separate | 
andl fer bolllng White tmeate, la that ease, a cloth muet be 
Wrapped found them, A teivet placed at the bottom of 
the pot will aleo be weeful for larwe joluta, tn order to 
prevent them from buralng, Miewpane aud steamera will 
he deseribed wader the eeetions devoted to stewing and 
sleamlng barge bron epoone aad ekimmere complete the 


liet 


Chewenal Parworeiee oF Hoitind. Ae la foneting, 60 ta 
the process now wader dieeuasion, the principal effeet te 
the coawulation of the albumen and the rendering tender 
of the flrone membranes, Thies makes the whole much 
more digestible; and if 1t were not fer the dissolving out 
jute the water of the ealine mations, aa well aa the soluble 
velating and albumen, there would be a eupertority tn boil 
lng over Ponsting in every respect, Dut from their ooour 
renee it follows that Guless the liquor le aeed with the 
meat, there le a want of theese essential lngredionte, ev that 
& person fed upon boiled meat alone, with bread and pote 
tows, and none of the broth, Would soon lowe health and 
sivength, The plan recommended by Liehig, for the pur 
pore of Keeping in the Julews by rapidly coagulating the 
albumen on the surfaee, anewere well la polut of eoonomy, 
the saving belng fully two or three per cont, | bul we do 
Hot belleve that the meat ao treated le guile no tender, His 
plan le to Immerse the meat in bolllang Water, and bell for 
five minules, Afier this, lower the temperature down to 
that whieh will got eeald the hand, either by the simple 
Addition of cold water, or by fret abatracting eaflelent 
bolling water to allow of Ike belng poured in, After this, 
the boiling le carried on at & slow slimmer wath the ment 
ia done, It la euey to duderetand how water boiled rapidly 
sacle more energetionlly upon the meat than when boiled 
more slowly | for though it never rises above B19", yet it 
ives out & much greater quantity of heat in & given time, 
and, consequently, ralees the temperature of the meat much 
more quickly, Water le kept at a certain temperature in 
bolllag, because whatever articles are raised above that tem- 
perature ave converted into steam and escape; but meat in 
it le not capable of being converted nto steam, and lu water 
thus rapidly boiled it le capable of being rmlsed above the 
boillag degree, or 212°, and if not thus raised it le much 
more quickly heated, because it receives the superfluous 
temperature of a greater mass of steam given off ta the 


bubbles accompanying the " galloplag” process 


Tacesina ano Bowne Pourray.—Turkeys, Guinea 
Pinel, and FPorola are all trussed in the same way for 
boiling, the heads being removed as for roasting, The 
lege are pulled off also in a similar way, but very close to 
the joint, and the breast-bone depressed, The legs are 
then gradually insinuated ander the «kin, and when there 
the wing» are secured through the legs to the body, (See 
Figs, Land 2.) Lastly, « sufficient quantity of stuffing ts 
introduced into the neck of turkeys and Gulnea- fowls, bat 
not in commen fowls, They should all be boiled according 
to Liebig's method, by putting them in boiling water, and 


then cooling it down. The allowance of a quarter of an 
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Pig, @ 








hour to each pound, reckoning from the time the water 
The boiling should be very 
Haeon, 


bolle, le ahowt that required 
slow, and the water ehould be constantly ekimmed 
ham, of tongue ehould aecompany theese articles, and oyster 
or bread-eauee, with good gravy 

(leone and Ducks ave sometimes holled 
trussed ae for roweting, and boiled ln the same manner He 


They ave then 





turkeys, with or without @ staffing of sage and onions, 
and served with onlon-manee and gravy, (Mee Fig, 4) 
Hubbita should be well washed for boiling, and, If very 
bloody at the shoulder, they should be treated as deserihed 
for have at page 408, May number, Truse them with the 
heads brought back ayainet the right side (wee ig, 4), then 


Olly Mode 


Vig. 4 


> 












Country Mode, 





boll. They are best when dropped into boiling water, 
and should be kept gently boiling and well skimmed for 
half en hour or rather better, They are generally covered 
with onlon-sauce or with white-sauce, Sometimes a sauce 
is made with the livers chopped and mixed with fine 


herbs, 











HECHIPTS, 


HINTA FOR HOUARKR EBV AKA 


Kar slowly, and you will not overeat 

Keeplug the feet warm will prevent headaches 

Late at break fat, hurried for dinner, eroae at ton 

Hetweoen husband and wif little attentions beget much 
love 

Alwaye lay your (alle neatly, whether you have eom 
pony ov tet 

ul Your balle oF reels of dotton late litle bags, leaving 
the ende oul 

Whatever you may Choose to give Away, AlWaye be eiie 
tir beeps tprter’ lemiprer 

Divt¥ windowe epenk tu the Jiteant wy of the Hew ligenve 
of the lhiatee 

ty eold Weather, & leg of mutton laproves by being hung 
four, oF ive Weekes 

When meat le hanging, Change ite position frequently, 
tb equally distribute the juloos 

There le much move Injury done by admitting Vieitove tu 


thi Pee 


invulide than te generally eupposed 

Matehes, out of the reach of children, should be kept ia 
every bed-room, They are cheap enough 

Apple and suet dumplings are lighter when boiled ta a 
pot than aeloth, Beam the pot well 

When chambertowele get thin tu the middle, out them 
tu two, sow the eelvages together, and hem the aides 

When you dry eall for the table, de not place it in the 
ealicolle watil tt te eold, otherwiee tt will harden lute a 


lump 


PHUIT Pie, PURER, PUDDINGS, BTC, 


neon Apaioot TAWTLHTe When the wallfrait trees 
ave thinned, take the thinnings before the stone la formed | 
elow them gently in eugar and Water) when tender, reduce 
nnd thicken the syrup, and put Ik with the frait inte patty 
pone | oF, If covered with & paste, It is then called a ple 
‘This aleo applies to grapes 

Vaune Tant, Give prunes a aeald, take out the stones 
hod break them) put the kernels inte a little oranberry 
jniee, with (he pranes and sugar) simmer, and when vold 
maken tart of the eweetmeat, It must be almost needless 
to way that tertlets of dameons, plama, and most sorte of 
stone-fruit may be made in the same manner 


To Paerake CaAnnenains ron TARTS Simmer them in 
molet eogar, Without breaking, twenty minutes, and let 
them heeome cold before being used, A pint will require 
nearly three ounces of sugar, Mewed with sugar, they 
oat excellently with bread, 

Aranian Pvrva.--lut one ounce of fresh butter into a 
quart stewpan; when hot, pat in four spoonfuls of four; 
stir it over the fire for five minutes; have ready boiling a 
gill of milk, whieh stir in by degrees, so as to avoid making 
it lumpy ; when it ls thoroughly bolled, take it off the fire, 
rilr in «ix eggs, & plneh of walt, w& litthe nutmeg, chopped 
lomon-peel, and ® handful of currants, with suger, and 
sufficient orange-flower water to flavor it; let it get cold; 
when wanted for use, have some lard boiling, make the 
batter into balls the «ise of a amall walnut, fry them until 
they burst; drain; dust them over with powdered sagar ; 
serve with wine-sauce, 

Lavy Aunuss's Purrs.—Take three ounces of almonds 
wad quarter of an ounce of butter, with two ounces of 
loaf-wugar; pound them with « little rose-water till they 
necome a thick paste; spread the paste on buttered tins, 
aud bake them ina slow oven, When cold, put a spoon- 


ful of Jam in each, and cover it with whipped cream 
23* 
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Hanan Pourpind.Take a pint of bread-cramba, and 
eover them with milk) add some ehnnamun, lemunpeel, 
hud grated nutmeg) pul them ona gentio fre wall the 
ernie are well soaked | takeout the elnnamon and lemon 
peel, heat the ernmbe and milk well together, add fone ewe 
weil beaten, one vunee of butter, two vnneee of eugar, ball 
# pound of corrania, and bell tan how 


Haven Hanan Ponniee Prepare the mille and bred ae 
before) thew eile th quarter of a pound of batter and the 
seine qhantliy of eager, WIth « lableepocntal of Manamon 
powder and grated Hutined | elle the Whole Well togetier, 
aud let lh eoel) beat eb ewes, and tly them arnduatly bate 
the mintire after tle eold, Bake ln a deep diah for one 
hows, A little ehopped marrow mingled with It Will be 
found an liniprovement 

A tien Nie Punnina Holl half a pound of ree tn 
water, with @ lithe bit of eall, Hl quite tender) 
mie i with the yolke and Whites of four emwe, quar 
with two ounees af freak butter 


drain i 
avy 
fey of a plat of ePeam, 
melted jn it, four ounees of arrow, OF Veal Kidney eet 
finely chopped, Chree-quartere of a pownd of eurranta, two 
spoonfuls of brandy or ratefa, natineg, and erated lemon 
When well mined, pul & paste round the edge, 
Alices of candied orange, lemon, and eltron 


Dake for one howe la & mode 


peel and 
fill the dieh 
may be added, if approved 
rate oven 

dnother-«Waeh two large epoonfule of rie, and elimmer 
li with half a platof milk OL thiek; then puta lamp of 
butter the alge of an aug, and nearly half a plot of thiek 
cream, and give tone boll, When eold, min four yolke 
and two whites of exgue well beaten, sugar and nutineg to 
taete, and add grated lemon and «little elanamon, Bake 
three quarters of an hour tn & slowleh oven, and When the 
pudding le ready atrow over it alittle powdered lntmpeigur 
and Clanamon- powder, Currants may be added to the 
pudding 

Onanan Punpinde=May be made with ele ripe oranges, 
three of Reville and three of Lishon, all peeled, the rude 
to be beaten jn & mortar with half & pound each of fresh 
butter aud mulet eugar) to Whieh add the yolkea of ele oF 
eight eggs, nud make the whole inte a batter with the juice 
of only the Lishouw oranges, the number of euge to be regu 
lated by the size of the fruit, Pub the materiale lato a 
mould, with a paste around but not over it, and bake it 
for half an hour 

Lewow Popping. Melt «lx ounces of butter, and pour 
it over the same quantity of powdered loafeugar, stirring 
it well till cold; then grate the rind of a larwe lemon, and 
add it, with eight euwe well beaten and the julee of twe 
lemone | atiy the whole till it le completely mixed together, 
and bake the padding with a paste round the dish 

Or, Take one pound and a half of bread-crumbe, 
of a pound of flnely- chopped suet, the rind of two lemons 
grated and the juice of one, two eggs well beaten | mix the 
whole with quarter of a pound of sugar sifted, and boll it 


quarter 


three-quarters of an hour, 


THE TEETH; HOW TO PRESERVE AND BEAUTIVY 


DENTIFRICHS, 

Tria powder is a good antiseptic and preservative agalyst 
toothache: — 

Precipitated chalk, one ounce ; burnt alum, two drachins 
Armenian bole, two drachms; ol! of cloves, twelve drops 
mix well, and keep in a stoppered bottle, 

When the teeth are much discolored, from neglect, the 
occasional use of the following liquid will remove the 
stain; Hydrochloric acid, one drachm ; essence of almonds, 
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half drachm ; epirits of wine, one ounce; distilled water, 
one ounce; mix the acid and essence together, and add the 
other ingredients, A few drops on the tooth-brush, and 
teed in the tenal manner, will be found to produce a 
permanent effect 

A woth-powder for the same purpose: Camphorated 
chalk, two ounces; powdered myrrh, two drachme; pow- 
dered catechu, two drachine | powdered alum, two drachme; 
chloride of lime, one drachim ; oil of cloves, ton drops; mix 
together well, and keep ia a stoppered bottle, 

Tineture for Toothache Tineture of capeleum, one 
drachm; oll of thyme, ten drops; oll of peppermint, ten 
drops; oll of eloves, ten drops; Uneture of myrrh, one 
drachm; epirite of camphor, two drachmes, A piece of 
cotton Wool, saturated with the above, and placed firmly 
in & decayed tooth, Will almost immediately alleviate the 
toothache in that member; but where the gume or several 
tooth are affected, then rub the gumea, top and bottom, with 
& little of the tineture, 

Red Tooth Powder,-—Vrepared chalk, four ounces; eut- 
tle-fivh powder, half ounce; orris-root powder, half ounce ; 
Used 


for whitening the teeth and reddening the guma, and is 


rose plok, three ounces, To be well rabbed together 
preferred by many as an efficacious and agreeable tooth- 
powder 

Sala's Balsam for Toothache, —Fasential oil of origanum, 
one drachm ; essential oil of cloves, one drachm ; tincture of 
henbane, half drachim ; sweet spirits of nitre, two drachms; 
tincture of opium, two drachms; white wax, half ounce, 
Melt the white wax, and while in a liquid state add thereto 
the other ingredients, previously mixed, and stir all to- 
gether till well incorporated, The application of this bal- 
eam gives ease to all manner of pains in the teeth, proceed- 
ing from whatever cause. For decayed teeth, a piece of 
cotton wool should be saturated with the balsam and in- 
serted into the hollow part. If the teeth ache generally, 
the gums should be rubbed with a little of the balsam till 
relieved 

A Powder for Dotted or Honey-Comb Teeth.—As this is 
a diseane of the enamel, it is evident that abrasion is the 
The following powder effects this, at the same 
Take of prepared chalk, 


only cure 
time giving a polish to the surface : 
two ounces ; fine pumice-stone powder, two ounces; cuttle- 
fish powder, one ounce ; rose pink, two drachms. Let them 
all be finely powdered and passed through a gauze sieve. 
This powder should be used with a hard brush and plenty 
of water. 

A Tooth-Paate for Cleaning the Teeth, and to Cause the 
dum to Grow Close to the Enamel.—Powdered myrrh, 
one ounce ; powdered sage, two drachms; best honey, two 
ounces, Mix well together, and rub the teeth and gums 
with it every ulght aud morning 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Hain or Coitonen.—It is a great mistake to plait the 
The 
process of plaiting more or less strains the hairs in their 


hair of children under eleven or twelve years of age 


roots by pulling them tight, tends to deprive them of the 
requisite supply of outriment, and checks their growth, 
The hair of girls should be cut rather short, and allowed 
to curl freely. When they are about eleven or twelve, the 
huir should be twisted into a coll not too tight, nor ted at 
the end with thin thread, but with a piece of ribbon. 


Wourn Krowrne.—A bow! containing two quarts of 
water, set in an oven when baking, will prevent piesa, 
So mays the Ballimore 


mukes, ete, from being scorched 


(Md.) Sun 


Routine Diinps,—There te often a great diflculty ta 
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making a blind roll nicely after it has been washed, This 
dificulty may be effectually obviated by attending to the 
following directions; Be careful that in drying the blind 
it is not stretched out of shape, by being carelessly thrown 
upon a hedge of anequal heights, or pegged to a line ina 
erooked manner, The best mode of drying is to lay it 
‘ightly on an even graseeplot, When there is a little 
moisture remaining, fold the blind by carefully placing the 
two ends exactly together, not the two aides, as is proper 
in folding moet other things; then fold the middle to the 
two ends, and again fold it in the same direction until it te 
a convenient width for mangling, There is to be no fold 
running from end to end of the blind, It may then be 
carefully mangled, Jt must he nailed exaetly straight 
upon the roller, or it will not roll well, whether washed 
or unwashed 

To Take Inn-Biore paom Papen.-A solution of oxalic 
acid, citric acid, or tartaric acid may be applied upon the 
paper without fear of damage, These acids take out writ- 
ing: inka, bat do not interfere with the printing, A chlorine 
water applied to blots will remove them, 

To Bone A Hoe vHroven THe Borrom ov 4 GLase Bor- 
TLR. —A dvill supplied with emery and water is better than 
a diamond for making emall holes in glass, As emery 
does not improve the edge of a drill, a piece of iron wire 
may be substituted, A diamond will cut out circles, mak- 
ing large holes, but is quite unsuited for boring, Common 
glass may be drilled with an ordinary bow drill, by keep- 
ing one or two drops of spirits of turpentine on the glass 
at the point of the drill, Of course, care must be taken 
not to apply too much pressure, or you will break the 
glass. 

A Certain CuRe AND Preventive ror Cuarrep Hanps 
AxD Faces.—By putting three to six drops of glycerine 
into the water before washing the hands and face, or, if 
only washing the hands, drop one drop into the palm of 
the hand after washing off the soap and dirt, rub all over 
the hands and wrists, and then dry thoroughly. It pro- 
tects the skin from the strongest frosts. 


Spxine Faeit Suerset.—Boil six or eight sticks of clean 
rhubarb ten minutes in a quart of water, strain the liquor 
into a jug on to the peel of a lemon cut thin and a sufficient 
quantity of sugar ; let it stand till cold, and it is fit to drink. 


Umpaettas.—If your umbrella is wet, do not unfurl it 
for the purpose of drying it more rapidly. If you do, the 
whalebones acquire a peculiar set, which it is almost iin- 
possible to obviate; they become permanently bent, in 
consequence of the shrinking of the cloth while drying, 
and give the ombrella when furled a bulging and unseemly 
appearance. 

Ross Lip-Satvs.—Eight ounces of sweet almond oll, 
four ounces of prepared mutton suet, one ounce and « ball 
of white wax, two ounces of spermacetl, twenty drops of 
otto; steep a «mall quantity of alkanet root in the oll, and 
strain before using. Melt the suet, wax, and spermaceti 
together, then add the almond oll and otto, 

To Cuman Pewren anv Tix.—Dish-covers and pewter 
requisites should be wiped dry immediately after being 
used, and kept free from steam or damp, which would pre- 
vent much of the trouble in cleaning them, Where the 
polish is gone off, let the article be fret rubbed on the out- 
side with a little sweet oll laid on a plece of soft linen cloth ; 
then clean it off with pure whiting on linea cloths, which 
will restore the polish 

Vanwmine Papen Hanoing,—Almost any sort of light 
bodied varnish may be used for walle, but what |e called 
‘pale carriage varnish” te perhaps the best, When the 
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Walls are dry and clean, first apply a coating of glue-size, 
laid on nearly cold with a soft brush, taking care not to 
disturb the color, 

Nerarriovs Composition. —Take equal quantities of sago 
and cocoa, mix them, put a tablespoonfal in a pint of sweet 
milk, add half a pint of boiling water, and boil the whole 
together for a few mintites, with constant stirring, Add 
siigar wecording to taate, 

HanLay Corres. —Honst two ounces of Seotch barley in 
the bottom of a dish in a hot oven, Ul they are of a brown 
color | thea grind them in @ eoffeemill, and make a deeou: 
tion of them in the teal way of making coffee with the 
foreign berry, It is cheaper, and far more nutritious 

MAwing Vintoan,<-Vinegar according to a writer in the 
Genesee Furmer, \a cheaply made, We republish his re 
coipt; To eight gallons of clear rain water, add three quarts 
of molasses, put into & good eask, shake well a few times, 
then add two or three spoonfuls of good yeast cakes, Ifin 
summer, place the casks in the sun; ifin winter, near the 
chimney, where it may be warm, In ten or fifteen days, 
add to the liquid a sheet of brown paper, torn in strips, 
dipped in molasses, and good vinegar will be produced 
The paper will, in this way, form what is called the 
** mother," or life of vinegar, 

A Piaiw Cake,—Mix together half a pound of butter and 
a pound and a balf of four; then add half a pound of sugar, 
a tablespoonful of carbonate of soda, and half an ounce of 
caraway seeds (ground); mix all these ingredients together 
in a pint of sweet milk. Bake directly, 

To CLean Stone Stains AND HALLs,—Boil one pound of 
pipe-clay with a quart of water, a quart of small beer, and 
put in a bit of stone-blue, Wash with this mixture, and, 
when dry, rub the stones with flannel and a brush. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Farrrax County, Va 

Dear Mr. Gopgry: I am afraid your Old Point corre- 
spondent will draw upon you indignant “ disclaimers” 
from all parts of the Old Dominion, when she ‘confidently 
asserts that a ‘Mush Pudding’ has never been made in a 
Virginia kitehen.”’ I have known of it in two counties as 
a fashionable item of dessert, but, my stand-point not em- 
bracing the whole State, cannot answer for more. Our re 
ceipt is substantially the same as the one you publish—a 
little richer, perhaps—and we call them ‘‘ Mush Pies.” I 
am sure if the fair housekeeper of ‘forty years’'’ expe- 
rience, Who “has never made or tasted one of them," were 
to do the latter now, she would bewail the fate that has 
kept such delicious flavors from her palate so long. A 
local poet has thought the theme not unworthy of his 
lyre, and haa sung, in strains of “witching melody," of 
the delicate charms the dish revealed to him— 


“The mysteries of mondamin, 
The blessing of the corn-fleld.” 


And truly ‘te a pleasant story, worthy of the singer. The 
soft footfalls of the lovely “laughing water" have left 
seme of their magic on every hill-side of waving corn; 
and even when stripped of ‘its long, soft yellow tresses," 
and buried in the odorous compound of ‘ Mush Pudding," 
we etill recognize ‘‘ Mondamin," the 


"New gift of the Great Spirit."”’ 


In our section of Virginia, we appreciate this gift so highly 
that it forma a part of every meal, A breakfast or tea 
table ungraced by a ‘Corn Pone” te something we seldom 
woe here. 





I inclose you a receipt for Corn Bread, that we think 
very nice i~ 

Rice Coax Basan.—One pint of boiled rice, one pint of 
corn-meal, one ounce of butter, two eggs, one pint of sweet 
milk; beat the eygs very light, then add the milk and 
melted butter; beat the rice until perfectly emooth, aud 
add to the eggs and milk; lastly, add the cornmeal; beat 
all together until very light, and bake in shallow pane in 
a quick oven 

Our receipt for Mush Pie ia as follows: One pound of 
mish, quarter of & pound of butter, one pound of brown 
sugar, six eggs, the juice and peel of a fresh lemon; beat 
the butter well into the het mush; beat the sugar and 
yolks of the eggs well together, and add to the mush and 
butter; then add the juice and grated peel of the lemon 
then the whites of the egus, which must firet be beaten to 
a strong froth 

If this receipt is carefully followed, Lam eure the result 
will please the taste of the greatest bon vivant in Virginia 
or elsewhere V.a 


Tea-Cake,—Three cups of milk, three-quarters of @ 
pound of butter, two cups of sugar, four eggs, one tea. 
spoonful of salt, one of salwratus, two of cream of tartar, 
sifted flour to make it as stiff as pound-cake; beat the 
sugar, butter, and yolk of eggs to & paste, then add the 
milk, four, and white of eggs beaten to a froth, and the 
rest; leave the cream of tartar to the last. Bake imme 
diately. 

A Nice Drasert.—Cover two pie-plates with paste and 
cake; when nearly done, spread one over thick with fresh 
sugared strawberries, lay on the other, and bake from five 
to ten minutes, and eat with cream, Raspberries and 
peaches are just as good, 

TomaTors,—The following method of preparing tomatoes 
for the table, we are assured by one who has made the 
experiment, is superior to anything yet discovered for the 
preparation of this excellent vegetable: Take good ripe 
tomatoes, cut them in slices, and sprinkle over them finely 
pulverized white sugar, then add claret wine sufficient to 
cover them. Tomatoes are sometimes prepared in this 
way with diluted vinegar, but the claret wine imparts to 
them a richer aod more pleasant flavor, more nearly re- 
sembling the strawberry than anything else, 


Pickies.—To Put up Cucumbers, Melons, Tomatoes, 
Peaches, ete. for Pickling.—As good vinegar is not always 
at hand, the best way is to prepare a brine in a tub or 
barrel, and save your pickles as they grow. This brine 
should be made of common salt and water, and strony 
enough to bear an egg. When the tub is full of pickles, 
allow the brine to cover them; then cover them over with 
cabbage-leaves and a board and weight to keep them in 
the brine. They should be soaked in fresh water three 
days and nights before using, to extract the walt, frequently 
changing the water. The great art in making good pickles 
js to have good vinegar, The best vinegar for pickling is 
made of apple cider, After your pickles are eufficiently 
soaked, put them in a brass kettle, with vinegar enongh 
to cover them, and scald them fifteen or twenty minutes, 
put them in jars, and pour hot vinegar over them; favor 
them with cloves, mace, black pepper, an onion or two, 
and a little horseradish and ginger, For making man- 
goes, the filling should be made of nasturtiume, emall 
beans, emall cucumbers, onions, white mustard, horse 
radish, allxplee, black pepper, mace, cloves, and ginger; 
tle up & teaspoonful of turmeric, and put in a jar; after 


belng stuffed and tled up, they are made as cucumber 


picklens 








Evitors’ Gable. 


HILDAREN 


Pie the Work 


OUR LITTLE ¢ 


Of many @ dark howe and of many & prayer 
Tu being the heart baek from the lafant gone 
“ tite 
And yet we cheek and ehide 
The airy angele, ae they Nont about we 
With rulee of serealied Wiedom, Hill they grow 
huine slaves tu Cueto abd the World 


Mie 


lhe enme 


eau 


Tue appearance of the lovely ehild population of a larue 


oly coming out inte our public walke and aquares, like 


june foemes, ln their light euimmer attire, le more atiractive 
than the eweetest flowers or the moet beautiful landscapes 
While the bright fee and happy emilee of these little 
folke are eo delightful to behold, there ts, sometimes, a 
drawback to our pleasure in greeting them, because of 
thelr unsuitable finery, We know that each lily of the 
field, each rove of the garden, will have ite appropriate 
and that none will ever attempt to mingle all 


colors, 
hues on ite own etalk If those who have the charge of 
clothing litth children would take @ lesson on the art of 
dress from nature, they would never attempt to heap so 
many incongruous colors and such expensive faery on 
these beautifal haman flowers, 

Childhood has ite natural graces, which should never be 
fettered nor so overloaded with ornament as to make the 
little one #tiff and awkward, or afraid to skip and play, 
leat ite rich robes should be disordered, That you take 
from ite simplicity and delicacy of tints by dangling bows 
and high-colored furbelows ie bad; but that is aot the 
worst, You disfigure the pure tablet of the child's mind, 
by writing upon it, ja line upon line, * vanity and vexau- 
tion of spirit,” There is emul room for anything else 

When the little girl, who listens and understands long 
before she can give utterance to her impressions, hears 
constantly such speeches as these; ‘Ie not that hat be- 
coming?" “I think she looks best in blue; it matches her 
eyes ;" “Tcannot bear her in that dress; it is old-fashioned ; 
it makes her a fright!" “I have bought pink of the exactly 
fashionable shade; it is lovely!" ete.—when the child 
hears these remarks, can we wonder that the indiscrim)- 
nating mind of three, or even of five or six years, should 
be deeply sensible of the importance of dress, and consider 
personal appearance as the first object in life—that to look 
well is the one thing needful? 

When the little girl is sent to school, her companions 
take up the wondrous tale; “What a dowdy she looks 
like, in that old hat!" ‘Miss A.'s trimming cost a dollar 
a yard;" “I wouldn't wear such a cheap dress as Miss B 
Buch foolish chatter carries on the early forming 
if the nursery taste, The child finds it more necessary to 
look well than to do well, in order to be approved by her 
The principles of trath and right may be 


has on." 


companions 
carefully tanght her as lessons that she must keep in her 
memory, while the love of dress and display is stamped 
into her heart by the warm, earnest words and actions otf 
all around ber 

The young lady comes out into the world; is it strange 
that her brain is filled with French fashions and jewelry, 
She marries; and 


and her heart a “moving toy-«hop?"” 


or 
alia 


What hope bat ta having Wealth to gratify her love of 
Afeseee wheal aim beyond exeelliing ln her Mehione of at 
five will ehe naturally eoneider aportant to her happy 
Will she wot train her own ehildven, should ehe 
tu Value dimes 


eae? 
heevme a mother, ae che has heen educated 
and personal appearance above these exeelloneias vt ele 
roeter and that knowledge of Heeful hansehold aeeumyplioh 
ents whieh ave ludiepensable to the enjoyment aud im 
provement of dumestio lifef 

loys uenally, ia these days of freedom, shake off the 
shackles of fnery that foolieh mothers tnpose upon their 
infant sone; but givle ave lose fortunate, They ave kept 
in the harness Hill they, too often, beeome the doile in 
character they are in dress 

We do not make there remarks to disparage attention ty 
apparel, We consider li right that our costume, the out 
ward eign of the jndwelling spirit, should be considered of 
much importance, but not the great concern of life 

We have frequently urged upon our readers that suil 
ablenesa \e the grand secret of a perfect toilet, It is not 
suitable to dress children in the elaborate style of grown 
To make little starched, «tiff, beflowered dolls of 
Let the little ones 


people 
our infants le not pretty nor sensible 
be dressed with the utmost neatness and care we can com- 
mand, Purity, tidiness, freshness—those are requisites, 
and nothing more, Their clothes should be free, so as not 
to constrain the vivaelity of their movements 


Their attention should never be drawn to their 


Coatliness 
is absurd 
dross, except as regards neatness and cleanliness; in exact 
ing those, you cultivate virtues. Let the first years of life, 
before the cares of womanhood take possession of the mind, 
be given undividedly to the foundation of the Christian 
graces of character, and to that superstructure of useful 
knowledge and liberal accomplishments which ought to 
be possessed by the mothers of a great nation, It should 
never be forgotten that American mothers are to be the first 
teachers of a future race of statesmen—that the character 
of our country depends, under God, on the condition and 
character of ite women and children, 


THE COSTUME OF THE PURITANS, 


Tuat popular and racy writer, Rev. Charles Kingsley,* 
has given a epirited sketch of the influence of the old 
Puritan character on the present fashions of dress among 
English gentlemen, It will be found that the dress of the 
cavaliers and noblemen of that day—when Cromwell and 
his Puritans set op new and plainer fashions of attire— 
were as finical and fantastic as any that the Boulevards of 
Paris or the Broadway of New York can now display in 
the attire of ladies, May we not hope that our sex will 
yet attain a standard of graceful gravity of apparel that 
will mark the lady always, leaving the extremes of orna- 
ment or of negligence to the pretenders of ton and the 
seekers after notoriety? 

Mr. Kingsley says of the change in England :— 

** But in the matter of dress and of manners, the Puritan 


triamph has been complete. Even their worst enemies 


With other 
Ticknor & 


* “Sir Walter Raleigh and Hila Time 
Pupers.” By Charles Kingsley. Boston: 
Fields 














EDITORS’ TABLE, 


have come over to thelr side, and ‘the whirllgig of time 
hae brotight la bie revenges.' Thelt eanone of taste have 
become thoee of all Bowland, and High-OChurehmen, whe 
still Gall thei ftottid-heade and eropped-eare, go abot 
rounder headed and eloser-erupped that they ever went 
They held it ore fational to Cut the hale to & Gomfortable 
lenwth than to Wear effeminate eurle down the baek |) and 
We cut vite mien shorter than they ever did, They held 

with the Bpahiards, thei the Aiest gentlemen ih the 
Worlie=that ead, ¢ & dark, eolure, above all black, were 
the Attest for stately aud earnest gentlemen, We ail, from 
the Traetarian tu the Anythingarian, are exactly ef the 
soe opiiion, They held that lane, periines, and jewelry 
ve en Were arke of GHimauly fopplehnese aud Vanity | 
sud eo held the Aneet gentlemen in Bagland now They 
fhonwht it equally abeurd and sinful for & men to enrry 
hie inenme on hie back, and bedigen himeelf out tn rede, 
bines, and greens, ribbons, Knots, slashes, and ‘treble 
quadrupel dwdalian ruffe, built upon iven and Umbheree 
whieh have more arches in them for pride than 
We, if we met eueh « ruffed and 


fact 
london Bridge for use,' 
ruffled worthy ae used to swagger by hundreds up aud 
down Paul's Walk, not knowlng how to get « dinner, 
much less to pay his tailor, should look on him ae firetly 
& fool, and secondly a ewindler; while, if we met an old 
Puritan, we should consider him & man gracefully and 
Pleturesquely drewed, but withal in the most perfect so- 
briety of good taste; and when we discovered (as we pro- 
bably should), over and above, that the harlequin cavalier 
had a box of salve and « pair of dice in one pocket, a pack 
of cards and a few pawnbroker's duplicates in the other, 
that his thoughts were altogether of eitizens’ wives and 
their too easy virtue, and that he could not open his mouth 
without a dozen oaths, we should consider the Puritan— 
even though he did quote Seripture somewhat through bis 
huse—ae the gentleman, and the courtier as a most offen- 
sive specimen of the ‘enob triumphant,’ glorying jn bis 
shame, The pleture is not ours, nor even the Puritans’; 
it ls Bishop Hall's, Bishop Earle's—it is Beaumont's, 
Fletcher's, Jonson's, Shakespeare's the pleture which 
every dramatist, as well aa satirist, has drawn of the 
‘gallant’ of the seventeenth century, No one can read 
those writers honestly without seelug that the Puritan, 
wad not the Cavalier conception of what a British gentle- 
uiue should be, ls the one accepted by the whole nation at 
thie day," 


SMILES AND TEARS, 


Kyow ye that an angel lingers 
At each hidden turn of life, 
Bearing in bis shining fingers 
Elements of peace or strife? 
Elements of bliss or anguish, 
Fortunes like a clouded star, 
Hopes that blossom, hopes that langulsh, 
In that angel's keeping are; 
And he standeth at the portal, 
Standeth veiled and silent till 
Each expectant, anxious mortal 
Comes to claim his joy or ill, 


Weary hearts and footateps ever 
Meet the angel at the goal, 

For the strife of atrong endeavor 
Pales the cheek and sinks the soul, 

Lighter hearts and brighter faces 
Leave the velled apirit there, 

Who hath hidden gifts and graces 
In the mystic lot they bear, 
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They who gather joy and blessing, 
With the lip and cheek aglow 
Linger not, but, cu Wward pressing, 

Sing Te Deum" ae they go 


Atid the Weary and the lowly, 
Thvse who have but lived to brave 
Heavy © cfowa, birdeta huly, 
From the eradie tu the rave, 
Howling there tu palatal duty 
With @ lowing 
Gin they forth in etreneth and beauty 


titetinng enul 
Por theie '' faith hee ade them Whulel’ 
0 thon day! akin ta Heaven 

(i thou patient Micery |! 
Both with rieheat ble eel wiven 

Prom our Pather's treaeury 
We will never cones bo Wonder 
At your etvange and hidden eway 
Till the okies shall vend asunder 


Aud the earth ehall pase away 


In that dread and awful season 

When the mortal hath no power, 
We shall know the hidden reason 

Of each dark and dreary how 
Then the veil will be uplifted, 

And our strengthened vision see 
How the holy and the gifted 

Bove and blessed their mivery 
And the angel of the portal, 

Donor of our Joy and care, 





In & beauty more (han mortal, 
Will embrace and bless us there! ECD 

TIpLenreds.—A large proportion of the minerios and vices 
of mankind proceeds from idleness, With persona of quick 
minds, to whom it is expecially pernicious, thie habit in 
commonly the fruit of many disappointments and schemens 
often baffled, Men fail in thelr schemes not so much from 
want of strength as from the fll direction of it, The 
weakest living creature, by concentrating ite powers, and 
using them steadily on a single object, can accomplish 
something; the strongest, by dispersing his efforts or in 
termitting them often, may fall to accomplish anything 
Have a right alm, and work faithfully to reach It, Hap! 
ness js never gained without persevering effort, 


** Work for some good, be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly; 
Labor, all labor ls noble and holy." 

Property Riawrs oy Manninyp Women.—The Supreme 
Court of Michigan has affirmed the decision of an inferior 
court, that a woman has a perfect right to control in all 
respects all property acquired by ber before or after mar- 
riage, that belongs to her, independent of her husband 

A Worp ror Youna Porra.—It is well eald by an Eng 
lish eritic, that ‘‘diveretion \s as much the better part of 
authorship as of soldiership. Many men—and women, 
too—of fair abilities and considerable acquirements would, 
by its timely exercise, have at least been prevented from, 
publishing in rhyme what they themselves would scarce 
think worth saying in prose, Blank verse and sonnets 
are especially liable to be thus abused, and are made the 
vehicles, most unwillingly, we should imagine, of moral, 
religious, pathetic, plaintive, amorous, and romantic plat! 
tudes to an unsympathizing public, Yet sometimes gold 
glitters in a heap of gravel.” 











PLACES OF EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Tue Faencn Inetivets at Woncesren, MAssacnvserts. 
—In the February number of the Lady's Book is given an 
extended account of the Worcester School of Design and 
Academy of Fine Arts. In the article mention is made of 
nvother institution, which was opened in September of last 
year by the proprietors of the above-named school, and 
which has grown with such rapidity that it deserves no- 
tice as one of the leading educational institutions of New 
Eugland, 

Connected, as it is, with the Academy of Fine Arts, the 
two schools, although differing in character, seem to blend 
in their operations with a harmony which has a most bene- 
ficial effect upon the pupils of each, The object of the 
French Institute is to give a complete academical education 
to youth of both sexes; the different branches of study to 
be pursued in English and French, under native teachers, 
affording a rare opportunity to acquire familiarity with 
the French language, aa apoken in Paris. Facilities are 
here enjoyed for the attainment of a complete education, 
be it classical, scientific, literary, or artistic. French and 
German are constantly spoken in the family of the prin- 
cipals. 

The school embraces students of all ages ; from the child 
taking its first steps in knowledge, to the youth who is 
preparing for college. The system pursued makes study a 
pleasure rather than a task, pupils receiving encouragement 
and assistance from their teachers. Twice a week class- 
sivering is taught, and writing receives unusnal attention. 
Calisthenies and military drill are practised with most 
beneficial results, and a class in dancing receives many 
children whose parents object to their learning this grace- 
ful accomplishment in larger assemblies. As we write, the 
proprietors are fitting up a gymnasium which will be one 
of the best in the country. Looking upon the spacious 
balls devoted solely to physical exercise, we cannot fail to 
remark the great advance that has been made in the re- 
cognition of the claims of physical education 

The discipline of the school is firm, without being severe, 
and pupils are early taught the value of time and opporta- 
ulty. In this way they learn to accomplish much that is 
generally considered beyond the reach of children, and lay, 
in addition, a solid basis for the acquisition of knowledge 
in after years. Their tastes are guided in the right diree- 
tion, and a love of all that is beautifal in nature and in art 
is Inenleated, To this end the achool-rooms are pleasant 
parlors, hung with the best engravings, and ornamented 
with the choleest flowers. 
by surrounding influences, and with those to whom their 
education is intrusted rests the responsibility of inculeating 
tastes that shall purify and bless their lives—tastes which 
the majority of children do not acquire without aid 

Feeling a deep interest In the education of youth, of 
both sexes, we have looked upon this school as, in every 
respect, a model inatitution. We are aware that this ls 
high praise; but those acquainted with its merits will re- 


Children are easily impressed 


spond tn all stncerity. To strangers visiting Worcester, 
an invitation Is at all times extended to visit the Insti¢nte 
and ite sister Inatitution. Catalogues can be obtained of 


the principals, Misses Robinson and Gardner. 





Mies 8. J. Hare's Boanptixe arp Day Scnoor ror Youra 
Lapivs, 922 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, will reopen on 
Monday, September 13th 

This school is designed to give a thorongh and liberal 
English education, to farnish the best facilities for acquir- 
jug the French language, and the best instraction in music 
An accomplished French 


and the otber accomplishments 











GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK AND MAGAZINE, 





teacher resides in the family, and also an excellent teacher 
of mastic, who gives her personal attention to pupils while 
practising. The moral training and the health and phy 
sical development of the scholars are carefully attended to, 

References: Mra. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Henry 
Vethake, LL. D., Wm. B. Stevens, D.D., Wm. H. Ash- 
burst, Exq., Louis A. Godey, Eeq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J. 

Da. Wirsow deserves the regards of our readers for his 
excellent advice, See “ Health Department” in this num- 
ber, and learn what ‘woman can do," what she must do, 
before the “ good time,” so long hoped for, can come, We 
hope our readers wiil be among the fashionable leaders in 
this health reform which is now beginning to move the 
public mind, 

Mount Verwow Assocratioy.—We have received but 
two names this month to add to the list of members. 

Mrs. Lucy Mitchell, $1. 

Wm. Sheets (collected from Pleasant Dale Sunday-School, 
Vermilion Co., Illinois), $6, 

To ovr Cornnesponpents.—The following articles are ac- 
cepted, and will appear as soon as we have room: “ Eva 
Lee’’—** Dreams’'—'* Hopes" —“ Love Lines" —“ Bea hero 
in the strife’’—* The Pines"’—“A Vesper”—** The Devoted’’ 
—‘*To Maggie’—and ‘‘ The Song of the River.” 

The following articles are declined: “ A Story”—‘‘ War 
and its Victims’’—*‘ Great Bargains’—‘ Tears are Vain" — 
**Sweets to the Sweet'’—*‘ Ruin”—* Love'’—*‘‘ Coming to 
Want"—" Advice”—" Too good to live’’—* Dress” —‘ A 
long story” (quite too long)—*‘ Something like a Ghost"— 
“Songe”—*' Hon. Mrs. Norton’’—*“ Lines"—“ My Ocean 
Home” and a prose article—P. C." is not wanted (the 
author may succeed with study and earnest endeavor)— 
“ Evening Prayer’ —* Reminiscence’—*" Anne"’—“ Homes 
and Husbands"—“ Shadows”—“ A Dirge” (we are obliged 
to decline these rhymed obituaries, however beautiful— 
the numbers sent would All our poetic department)—‘ A 
Remembrance of New England’’—* Retroxpection"—*“ Oh, 
fe it not a time to love!""— Where go the Ships”—and 
“The last Friend." 

We are sorry to disappoint so many of our friends, but 
we cannot admit articles unless they merit a place in the 
Book. Many writers spoil an excellent idea by dilution, 
till its strength is washed away in a stream of words, Be 
brief. Never send your “ first poem" to the Lady's Book. 
Never send us an article “ hastily written ;"" we want /fn- 
ished productions, Remember that the editors are re- 
sponsible to the public as endorsers of the articles appearing 
We cannot, even to oblige “a friend," 
Our Book must be 


in our periodical 
give curreney to an \oferior Uterature. 
* Excelsior’ in all departments, 


Health Department, 


BY JNO, BTAINBACK WILSON, M.D, 


Tue Arr or Crrmes—Heartn a Dery.—The whole atmo- 
sphere of cities and other places where numbers are con- 
greyated is more or less impure, as & necessary consequence 
of the various foreign elements commingled with it. But 
we feel confident, if the laws of hygiene were known and 
diligently enforced by city authorities, that the out-door 
atmosphere at least might be rendered comparatively 
healthful, sufficiently so, at any rate, to banish those 
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wide-wasting epidemics, cholera, yellow-fever, eto, Still 
the best directed efforts of city authorities can do bat little 
more, in the present state of things, than to abate exterpal 
and public nuisances, and check the spread of epidemics ; 
for, after all, health-preserving measures, to be effectual, 
must begin at home. The people, with whom every radical 
aod permanent reform must commence, must be taught the 
laws of health; and they must be taught, moreover, the 
great truth that obedience to those laws is second in import- 
ance to the obligations of the moral law. And indeed those 
laws may be properly regarded as part, and « most mate- 
rial part, of our moral obligations; for no one can be held 
guiltless in the sight of God who remains in wilful igno- 
rance of them, or who disregards them when known, and 
thus becomes guilty of the crime of self-destruction, Ob, 
that all could receive this great truth! Oh, that all would 
consider the preservation of health as a duty, as a part uf 
their religion, as a sacred obligation due to themselves, to 
their Creator, and to their race! 

One of the greatest evils of city life is the crowding of 
multitudes in garrets, cellars, and other dark, damp, nar- 
row, filthy, and confined habitations, Ah, it is enough to 
make the heart sick to think of the moral and physical 
deterioration of our fellow-creatures, where the sexes are 
huddled together like cattle, without distinction, in these 
pestilential dens. From these centres of infection issve 
streams of corruption, which poison the atmosphere and 
spread contagion and death, moral and physical, through 
our cities. And these hotbeds of disease are to be found 
in every street, lane, and alley, while the death-producing 
emanations from them are commingled with a whole atmo- 
sphere loaded with the effluvia fromm distilleries, cow-stables, 
hog-pens, soap-factories, slaughter-houses, graveyards, and 
ten thousand other air-contaminating agencies peculiar to 
cities. No wonder, then, that ‘death rides on every pass- 
ing breeze,’’ nor wants for victiins to feed upon in our 
populous and dirty cities. 

Cay Nornixe pe Doxe?—Waat Woman can Do.—And 
can nothing be done to remedy this dreadful state of things? 
Shall the appeals of philanthropy, of Christianity, of com- 
mon humanity, and self-preservation all pass alike un- 
heeded? Surely not. Surely, woman, pure, tender-hearted, 
loving woman, will do something to redeem her unfortu- 
nate fellow-creatures, and eapecially her own sex, from the 
thraldom of vice, disease, and death. Surely, she will 
atudy and practise the laws of health herself, and do all 
that she can to diffuse hygienic knowledge among the 
masses, until the majority of the people shall be so far 
enlightened as to co-operate with our legislators in carrying 
out a thorough, radical nome reform of the evils to which 
we have adverted. This can be done, this must be done, 
this wit be done, and that mainly through the instra- 
mentality of woman, the greatest, the best of all reformers, 
Who bat her has banished profane swearing from good 
society? Who but her bas pnt an end to fashionable tip- 
pling? Who can do more than she—who sas done more 
ju every great moral and social reform ? 

And this is a work peculiarly her own ; it is a work of 
philanthropy, of loving kindness; it is a womanly work ; 
it involves no contentions about “woman's rights,” no 
nolsy and unfeminine assemblages, All that is necessary 
is to read, practise, and disseminate the great truths of 
hygiene, to visit the poor and the sick, to minister to their 
wants, and to polat them to a “ better way” physically, as 
well as morally, and then the work i# done! For, if the 


people could be thus enlightened, the evils of which we 
now so bitterly complain could not long exist in the United 
States of America, where all power belongs to the masses, 

Fasmionab.e Lapies.—This is a large class that suffers 
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no less from confinement and want of exercise than the 
tolling siaves of necessity, while they have nothing to 
plead in extenuation of their disregard of one of the first 
great laws of health, most of them choosing the way of 
death, and become willing, self-offered victims, These 
fashionable offshoots of modern society, these “ nice" 
young ladies, consider it vulgar to appear abroad on foot, 
aod they would ride in a carriage to the kitchen, if they 
ever had occasion to go there; they spend their days in 
lounging on sofas or beds, in rooms from which the bright 
sunlight of heaven and the pure air are exeluded, with as 
much pertinacity as a poor relation or one of the “ lower 
class,’’ who does affect gentility and aristocracy, And can 
such deluded creatures as these expect to enjoy health? 
How can they expect anything but contracted chests, 
crooked spines, round shoulders, consumption, physical 
and mental imbecility, and an eariy grave? And, alas, 
with many the delusion, if it may be called a delusion, is 
wilful, As strange as it may appear, they are not entirely 
ignorant; many of them are educated, and, though their 
reading is confined mostly to the last new novel, they 
know something of the laws of health. They know, at 
any rate, that air was made to breathe, and that the ab- 
sence of pure, fresh air makes them feel very bad, But 
then they do not want to be stout and hearty! These are 
marks of plebelanism and rusticity; they are the charac- 
teristics of ‘common people’—* country girls,” who roam 
about the flelds and even condescend to engage in the vulgar 
and ungenteel employments of domestic life, all of which 
is decidedly unbecoming and unfashionable, for it is fash- 
jonable to be sick. Lilies are preferred to roses; the pale 
cheek and languishing air are so mach more “interesting,"’ 
according to modern notions, than the raddy complexion 
and the free, elastic step. Well may we say, in the face 
of such folly and perversity as this, that these cases are 
almost hopeless! for we hardly know how to address those 
who thus wilfully violate the laws of their being—who sin 
against themselves and their God, and barter the most pre- 
cious treasure of life for trifles lighter than air! Oh, that 
the republican women of America would cense all affecta- 
tion of aristocracy, and especially that kind of aristocracy, 
or gentility, or, rather, sinful foolery, which sneers at use- 
ful labor, and considers blooming health an evidence of 
vulgarity! 
CoLumbBus, Ga. 


Witerarp Motices. 


Booka py Matt.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 
ter is eo low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. In- 
formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage, 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher, 


From Perensoyn & Baoruens, Philadelphia:— 

THE PIRATE. RED GAUNTLET. COUNT ROBERT 
OF PARIS, The regularity with which the numbers of 
this cheap edition of the Waverley Novels make their ap- 
pearance is a satisfactory evidence of its success and popu- 
larity. To be completed in twenty-six volumes, Price 25 
cents each, or ®5 00 for a full set. 

THE LADIES’ COMPLETE GUIDE TO NEEDLE-WORK 
AND EMBROIDERY. Containing Clear and Practical In- 
structions whereby any one can easily learn how to do all 
Kinds of Plain and Fancy Needle-work, Tapestry-work, 
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Tarkish work, Embroidery, ete, ete, ete, With one hun 
dred and thirteen illustrations and diagrams, \iluetrative 
of all the various stitches in those neeful and valuable em- 
ployments, showlng all ata glance how to make any one or 
all of the thoasands of articles in all kinds of needle-work, 
embroideries, ote, deseribed in thie work, By Misa Lam- 
ber I’rice 61 25, 

PETERSON'S MAPS OF THE SEAT OF WAR, 
preseat time, when the war fever ia at ite height, these 


At the 


complete and comprehensive mapa will be found of no 
uitle value, With their aid, almost any one will be en- 
abled to think himself capable of fiyhting over again the 
battles of the belligerent armies, The sheet embraces 
maps of Europe, Sardinia, Italy, and the Austrian Empire, 
Mailed to any part of the United States, free of postaye, for 
$1 00 

LORD MONTAGU'S PAGE: An Historical Romance of 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. This 
is & new edition of one of James's popular works. We 


the Seventeenth Century 


have already, in a former number, spoken favorably of it. 
Price $1 25, 

From Harper & Brotners, New York, through Perzr- 
son & Baotuens, Philadelphia:— 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1798, AS VIEWED IN 
THE LIGHT OF REPUBLICAN INSTITUTIONS. By John 
8. C. Abbott. Written in 
its author's usual energetic style, this volume will com- 
mand attention. Viewed even “in the light of Republican 
nstitutions,”’ the atrocities of the French Revolution of 


With one hundred engravings, 


798 seem to us to be mitigated in a very slight degree by 
their ingenious apologist. Price $2 50 

ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR, ETYMOLOGY, AND SYN- 
TAX. Abridged from the octavo edition of the ‘ English 
Language in ite Elements and Forms."’ Designed for 
yeneral use in Common Schools. By Wm. C, Fowler, late 
Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst College. 
pact, and yet full and intelligible, this neat little grammar 
will, we doubt not, meet with as favorable a reception from 


Simple, com- 


the public as was that accorded to the larger work from 


which it is abridged. Price 62 conta 

M. T. CICERONIS DE OFFICIIS LIBRI TRES. With 
Murginal Analysis and an English Commentary. Edited 
for the Syndics of the University Press, by the Rev. Hubert 
Ashton Holden, M. A., Vice Pilocipel of Cheltenham Col- 
ege. First American edition, corrected and enlarged by 
Charles Anthon, LL. D., Professor of Greek \n Columbia 
College, A valuable addition to our school classics, Price 
75 centa, 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF BCOTLAND AND ENGLISH 
PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE REGAL SUCCES- 
SION OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Agnes Strickland, author 
of the “' Lives of the Queens of England.” Vol, VILL The 
lives in this volumeare “ Elizabeth Stuart, the fret Princess- 
Royal of Great Britain,” and “ Bophia, Blectress of Hano- 
ver,’ with which Misa Strickland brings to a close the 
second series of her inimitable biographies, Price $1 00 

WALTER THORNLEY; or, A Peep at the Past, Ny 
the anthor of “ Allen Prescott’ and ‘Alida.”” Written in 
a quiet bat attractive atyle, and abounding in noble and 
reflued sentiments, this interesting novel is deseriptive of 
scones and incidents connected with New York society at 
a period shortly subsequent to the close of the Revolation, 
Ite author isa lady—Mrea. Bedgwick—w hove previous tales, 
made public nearly a quarter of a century since, enjoyed no 
small reputation, Price $1 00 

MEMOIRS OF THE EMPRESS CATHARINEI!. Written 
by Herself. With a Preface by A, Herzen. Translated 
from the French. Among the papers left by the Empress 
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Catharine Il, of Russia there was found a manuseript 
written in her own hand, and addressed, under # sealed 
envelope, to her son, the Emperor Paul, This manuscript, 
long kept among the most sacred documenta in the impe 
rial archives, forma the main portion of the volume before 
ne, and ja a minute account of the Cearina’s early life, 
written by herself, It is very gossiping, and, therefore, 
will be very attractive to & numerous class of readers 
Price $1 00, 


From D, Arrieron & Co,, New York, through Peren- 
son & Baoruena, Philadelphia; 

NAPOLEON II, THE MAN OF PROPHECY; or, the 
Revival of the Prench Emperorship Anticipated from the 
Neceasity of Prophecy. Wy G, 8, Faber, B, D,, Master of 
Sherburn Hospital and Prebendary of Salisbury, First 
American, from the second English edition, The title of 
this litthe volume sufliciently indicates the nature of its 
contents, Price 38 cents, 

HISTORY OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF NORTH AMERICA, aa Traced in the Writings of Alex- 
ander Hamilton and his Contemporaries. By John C. 
Hamilton. This is the fourth volume of what may be 
justly deemed one of the most important standard works 
relative to American history. Price $2 50 per volume. 

From SHeprarp, Ciark, & Browy, Boston, through T. 
B. Peterson & Brorners, Philadelphia :— 

AGUECHEEK. This is an extremely entertaining and 
well written volume of sketches of foreign travel and mis- 
cellaneous essays, the principal part of which were first 
given to the public in the columns of the Boston Satur- 
day Evening Gazette, under the signature of Aguecheek. 
Though an invalid, their author appears to have been a 
patient and attentive observer of men and things, and, 
moreover, gives evidence of a calm and unpre) udiced spirit 
of philosophy such as few travellers seem to possess. Price 
#1 00. 

They also send us the second number of a new magazine 
for the juveniles, comically entitled THE LITTLE PIG 
MONTHLY. It is richly illustrated, and contains much 
for the grave as well as for the humorous consideration of 
Young America, Though a child's magazine, ite funoy 
tules and fairy stories will furnish entertainment for the 
entire family circle, Price 25 cents a number, 

From Reprieip, 344 Beekman Street, New York, through 
Purenson & Buornens, Philadelphia;— 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POR, 
With an Original Memoir, A neat and handsome edition, 
in blue and gold, disfigured, however, by a memolr, which, 
no matter how truthful it may prove to be, evidences much 
want of true human, to my nothing of even common 
Christian feeling. Price 75 conta, 

From J, M, Emensow & Co., New York, through Prren- 
aon & Baornena, Philadelphia: — 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND, Conducted by Charles Dick- 
ens, Published simultaneously in London and New York, 
Monthly part, Vol I, No, I, Price 25 cents, 

From Snueivoy, Buakeman, & Co., New York, through 
Linpaay & BuaKisror, Philadelphia;— 

THE CHINA MISSION, By William Dean, D. D., 
twenty years a missionary to China, A very interesting 
and instructive volume of nearly four hundred pages, em- 
bracing, besides geographical and historical sketches of 
China and the Chinese, a history of the various missions of 
all denominations among the inhabitants of ‘the flowery 
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kingdom,” and numerous concise biographies of deconsed 
missionaries, Price $1 25, 

From J, B, Liprincorr & Co,, Piiladelphia;— 

PARLOR CHARADES AND PROVERBS, lntended for 
the Parlor or Saloon, and requiring no Extensive Apparatus 
of Beenery or Properties for their Performance, By 8 
Annie Frost, These charades are admirably adapted for 
the purpose of private performance in the parlor, Many 
of them have been performed in the presence of highly 
intelligent audiences, and received with decisive marks of 
approbation, For private charade parties the volume is 
juvaluable, Tae price is not 40 cents, as stated in a former 
number of the Lady's Book by mistake; itis 75 cents in 
paper covers, and $1 00 full bound, 

From Grorar G, Evans, Philadelphia:— 

ITALY AND THE WAR OF 1859, With Biographical 
Notices af Sovereigns, Statesmen, and Military Com- 
manders, Description and Statistics of the Country, 
By Julie de Marguerittes, author 

With an Introdue- 
With Map and Por- 
This is a very acceptable volume, containing much 


Causes of the War, ete, 
of * The Ins and Outs of Paris,” ete. 


tion by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. 
traits, 
statistical and religble information, along with many inte- 
resting anecdotes, personal sketches, and not a few of those 
extremely doubtful accessories to history—on dils. Price 
Bl 25. 

From BLaxcHarn & Lea, Philadelphia :— 

We have received the July number of their excellent 
quarterly, THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. Price $5 00 a year. 

From Ontver Dirson & Co., Boston, through Beck & 
Lawtoy, Philadelphia :— 

THE HOME MELODIST: A Collection of Songs and 
Rallada for the Votee only 
most popular songe—words and music—of the day. 


Containing over sixty of the 
This 
small but neat and compact volume will be found a ploa- 
sant addition to the home circle 

ONE HUNDRED SONGS OF IRELAND. Musle 
words, All lovers of song will do well to examine this 


and 


charming collection, 

From the same publishers we have received a catalogue 
of the sheet musicand music-books which they have lasued 
Some idea may be formed of the extent of thelr business 
from the fact that this catalogue contains nearly three hun- 
dred pages of closely printed matter, 

From Founert, Foeren & Co., Columbus, Ohio, through 
J.B. Lierixcorr & Co., Philadelphia: 

MABEL; or, Heart Histories, A Tale of Troth, By 
Rovella Rice, This la the second edition of a novel by a 
weatern authoress, whose pen exhibits excellencies of no 
inferior order, In typographical appearance, this volume 
will bear comparisen with any work of a similar character 
published in the East, and reflects great credit upon the 
enterprising firm, who are at once its publishers, printers, 
76 conta 


and binders. Price 


From Rickey, Mansony & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio:— 

THE MICROSCOPIST'S COMPANION; to which ta 
Added a Glossary of the Prinetpal Terma used in Micro- 
By John King, M.D, Illustrated with 
We are indebted to the 


seople Science 
one hundred and fourteen cute, 
author and publishers for a copy of this excellent manual 
of practical microscopy, the publication of which we an- 
It is designed for those 


nounced several mouths since, 
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engaged in microscopic investigation, and for sehoola, 
neminarion, colleges, ete, and comprises original and se 
lected observations relative to the use and management of 
the microscope and to the preparation and preservation of 
objects for microsouple examination 

We find on our table a package of the recent publications 
of the Cuunon Book Suciery, 762 Broadway, New York 
Amoug them are three more volumes of the popular LIV hs 
OF THE BISHOPS, by Mr, Norton 
ticed their style and design, both excellent 
versonort of North Carolina is the first; Bisnor Bowen 


The Live op Bisnor Crora 


We have before no 
Bisnor Ra 


of Routh Carolina the second 
of New Jersey will have peculiar interest to many at the 
present time, when the appointment of so noble a successor 
has directed attention to the diocese, asa history of its early 
struggles towards its present prosperous condition, as well 
as being the biography of an excellent man who rose to 
wide usefulness from extreme obscurity, 

AUNT CHARITY. By Mrs. E. L 
of pride and passion, humbled and subdued by misfortunes 


Northrop. A story 
and chastisements to a loving, gentle, humble Christian 
spirit. 

RAMBLES OF A RAT. By ALOE 
initials are ever a promise of good things. 


These well-known 
In the present 
volume, as in *‘ Wings and Strings,"’ there are ingenious 
applications of natural history to morals and manvers 
THE MINE, by the same author, is an excellent little 
story. In short, we heartily commend all she has written 
THE CHRIST CHILD, 
much as ye have done it unto the least of these little ones, 


Admirably illustrated. ‘‘Inaa- 


ye have done it unto me.” 
PHILIP AND ARTHUR. An excellent story for boys 
THE STORY OF A STORY-BOOK 
tical home encouraging missionary tales that we might 


One of those prac 


expect from the name of the author, Jenny Marsh Parker 
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Sunseet.—"'The Herole Women of the 


an original design by Mra 


A Natiowat 
Revolution,” five engravings 
Lilly Martin Spencer, of New York, designed and engraved 
expressly for the Lady's Book, Our subseribers will be 
pleased with this picture and the matter that illustrates it 
Our young readers will see what trying scenes the women 
of the Revolution were actors in, 

Ovon Lirenatounn,—Of course every one will read “ Aunt 
Bethiah's Visit’ “The Back Closet in the 
“Carriage Friends" and “A Tithe Lost, a Heart Won,” 


and Boul," 


continue to Increase lo interest 


Tun Ant or Ewxanavine.—Those who have read the 
articles on this subject—commenced in our August and 
finished 
done before one of the aplendid engravings we monthly 
They will alxo 


in this number—will see how much has to be 
give ja la a etate to be presented to them 
wonder the more how the Book can be sold at so low a 
price as we charge for it. The articles are well worth thelr 
careful perusal, 

We have been favored with the Eleventh Annual Report 
of the Mission in the Insane Hospital, Children's Asylum, 
aud Male Medical Hospital, by Rev, Edward C, Jones, 
A.M. Mr, Jones has devoted the best part of hia life to 
the mission, and is an able laborer in a good cause, 





to 
-1I 
ve 


Tue Jlortford Courant publiehes the following in No, 6 


There are eome things that we ohjert to We don't like 


‘ ‘ ; 
wrinuing the neck" of a chicken, “or preparing it)" all 


the reat we subscribe tu 


Tun War If any parent Wishes a re 


TO Reoil, Ginta 


colpt how to epoll daughters, It ean be enelly and readily 


uiven, and can be proved by the experiouce of hundreds to 
sud eMeacious 


siways telling her, from earliest ehildh od, 


he certain 
1, th 


& beautilul creature ehe le 


what 
It ja & capital way of jofating 
the vanity of a little girl to be constantly exclaiming 'llow 


Childrea underetand such Gattory even when ia 


prey 
the nur sarme, aud the evil le done lo the character in 
ite earliest formation 

%. Heyin, ae soon a6 she can toddle around, to rig her 
up in fashionable clothes and rich dresses, Put a hoop 
upon her at ones, with all the artifielal adornments of 
flounces, aud feathers, and flowers, and curiae Poudnuess 
for drews will thus become a prominent characteriatic, and 
will usurp the whole attention of the young lmmortal, and 
be a long step towards spoiling her 

5. Let her visit so much that she finds no happiness at 
home, and therefore will not be apt to stay there aud learn 
home duties It ja a capital thing for a epoiled daughter 
to seek all her bappiness in visiting and change of place 
and sas ites Bhe will thus wrow ae useless as modern 
fashionable parents delight that their daughters should be 

4. Let her reading consist of novels of the nauseatingly 


ilkind, She will be spoiled sooner thau if she 


ry or eclence 


sentinel 


perused lint Her heart will be oeeupled by 


fletitious ms ind feelings, her mind fille with unreal 


ones 
ities, and her alma placed on fashion, and dress, and ro 


mantic attachmenta, 


5. De careful that her education gives her a smattering 
of all the accomplishments, without the slightest kuow 
ledge of the things really useful in life Your daughter 
won't be epolled so long as she haa a real desire to be uve 
ful in the world and alma at ite ace mm plishinente If her 





mind and time are oceupled in modern accomplishments, 


there w be no thought of the necess ty and virtue of 
helng some real use to somebody pervadis her heart, 
aud she will be soon ready as a spoiled daughter 

6. Aaa neequence, keep her in profound ignorance of 
all the useful arte of housekeeping, lmpressing upon her 
mind that it ia vulgar to do anything for yourself, or to 


learn how auything Is done in the house, A spoiled daugh 
ter should never be taught the mysterion of the kiteher 

euch things a lady always lenves tothe servants, It would 
be ‘vulgar’ for her to know how to dress trout or «had, 


Wael, to iron, to sweep, to wring the neck of a 
do 


Aa & mietress of a 


to bake, to 
live chicken, pluck it, and prepare it for breakfnat, or to 
anything that servants are hired to do 
day, in the 


house, it ls her duty to ait on a velvet sofa all 


midet of a pyramid of «ilkes and flounces, reading the last 
flash novel, while her domestics are performing the labors 


of the house 

To complete the happiness of your spoiled daughter, 
marry her to a bearded youth with soft hands, who knows 
as little how to earn money as she does to save it Her 
happiness will be finished for her lifetime 

On another page will be found a new circular of Messrs, 
J. E. Tilt 
able for Grecian painting, ete 
J. KE. Tilton, 


much enlarged, has, in connection with his brother, made 


m & Co., Boston, of prints and engravings suit- 
Mr 


of Salem, finding his business in this line so 


, and other information 


their principal house at 161 Washington Street, Boston, for 


the better accommodation of their enstomers and them- 


They are publishing several fine new things 


sel Ves 
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Mons Vievima to Low Paicns.A letter from Tullahoma 
‘Texas, jnforme ve that a fellow calling himeelf "A, Crawe 
ford, five feet ten of eleven inehes high, black hair and 
eyes, thin fees, long nose, rather ugly, kKnotk-kneed, and 
stoupe when he walke Ruch le the deeeription given of 
him by our éorrespondent Ugly ae he must be, yet he 
ihearihe, because he offered the Hook 


tia to way that 


tlompled people to 
at a It le hardly necessary for 


we do not know him, a We have bo agente to sollell sub 


low price 


soribers 


Cannyt, Deon, anp Genin each contribute a page of 
the latest feehions to their separate departinentee-Carryl 
now etyle of curtains, Brodie one of his luimitable desigua, 


and Genin & paye of lugerie, 


Dow Traine AND LwDIANS,--Read the following from 
Traverse ( Ly j= 

** Plense send to me the August number, for 1858, of your 
highly popular magazine, Living in the woods, and our 
mall coming on a dog-train, we are obliged to procure your 
indispensable work from news agents at Chicago, who send 
them to us by vessel, not thinking It safe to trust the dell- 
is which it contains to that kind of transporta- 





cate mor 
tion (dog-train), asin winter, when the mail ts oftentimes 
a large one, a portion of It is hung up on an oak or pine, 
where it remains until such times as may beat sult the con- 
venience of the Indian, who acts as conductor of the train, 
to carry it to its destination. y.” 

Fou the benefit of heads of furntlies we publish the fol 
We think the idea a good one 
following 


lowing 


ro Swim.—The plan will enabie 


LeARNING 
any one to learn to swim, or those who cannot swim to 
cross deep water safely, The directions, which are elmple, 
re quire care i— 

Take a plece of cork, or, for want of cork, light wood, 
such as deal, and form it into an oval shape, about eigh 
teen Inches In ite utmost width; cut a hole in the centre 
wide enough to admit your neck; then divide it into two 
pieces, thus; then join the two parts — 
on one wide with a hinge of gutta ) <n ite. 5 
percha, or caoutchoue, or leather, and 


“eee” 
on the other it with 


The novice has only to put the two aides round hia neck, 


wide of strings 
tle the atrings, and, while he cannot sink, he has full use 
of bis arma and legs in an upright position, which in the 
beet of all for a bewinver in the art of swimming 

The shape of the cork offers no impediment whatever to 
the progress of the ewimmer tn the water 

For 
with an opening end string, anewers wel!, but is liable te 


learning to ewim, an India-rubber ring enshion, 


get punctured 


Harm Onwaments.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pine (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor, A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction, 
We give the prices at which we wiil send these beaati- 

ful articles :— 

Breastpina, from #4 to $12 

Rar-rings, from #4 60 to $10. 

Braceiets, from $3 to $15 

Rings, from $1 50 to #3 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chainas, from $6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 

Hair Studs from $5 50 to #11 the set 

Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set. 
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Fou the benefit of our young friends, We give in our own 
department & series of engravings to Amis them, soine 
thing for them to try their handa at 
thrown the wall 
Oyures formed by the hand, 


hand shadows to be 
pou & series of novel And Amusing 


Of course these eannot be 





Necrratizina Porona,—The following, if trae, ta in- 
valuable; “A polson, of any conceivable deseription and 
degree of potency, which has been intentionally or acci- 
dentally swallowed, may be rendered almost (tnetantly 
harmless by simply swallowing two gilla of sweet oll, 
An individual with a very strong constitution should take 
nearly twice the quantity, This oll will most positively 
neutralize every form of vegetable, animal, or mineral pol- 
son with which physicians and chemists are acquainted," 

LITRRARY AsasoctaTION®,—We now commence in time to 
warn our subseribers against sending their money to any 
association purporting to furnish the Lady's Book as part 
of the inducement to subseribe, and promising them great 
We will not 
We will also add that we have 


prizes in some future drawing of a lottery 
be responsible in any way. 
no agents for whose acts we are responsible. We only send 
the Lady's Book when the money is sent direct to us, 
“Gopey ts Poru.ar with Borrowers.”—Short, but 
The editor of the Milton Democrat says also 


that the number under notice is “‘ keeping Lent."’ 


emphatic 





et diMeutlt 
of all that we intend to publieh may be adeompliched after 


produded perfectly on one trial only but the m 


a fow minutes, With @ little ingenuity, and some pationce, 


new shadows may be produced, and fot unfrequently 


fivures appear that one never dreamed of allempting 


—_~ 
WV )))) 





Danen's Bovauera 


These identical houquets come as 


near perfection as anything ean, Our subseribers onght 
to know where the beat of any and everything can be had, 
and we unhesitatingly any that Dreer can put together a 
prettier bouquet than any other man in hin business, 
Orders can be left at his store, 927 Chestnut Street 

“Tre Harm Camper” published in onr August number 
we furnish at 75 cents a dozen, Each box contains twelve 


of various sizes, handsomely done up, For the above price 


we pay the postage, They are very highly commended, 
Full directions accompany each box 

Tar Cosmoro.itaN Anta Union, of New York, offer this 
year to ita patrons an engraving worth ten times the price 
of subscription—*" Shakspeare and his Friends,"’ The price 
of proofs of this plate in England was $40; the amount 
each member of the Cosmopolitan has to pay to get one of 
these plates is only $3, and he also has a chance in the dis- 
tribution to get a splendid painting or a plece of statuary ; 


bat the plate you are sure of. Every library in the country 


should have ‘“ Shakspeare and his Friends.” 
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Fos Gaeciaw Paievina 1B. Tiltlen & Ca., Boston 
Mas pul h the fullawing Ane and destrable engravings, 
whieh they send by mail, post paid, on Peeeipt af price 
Bise of Plate Price 
Hiawatha's Wooing, libby is in 
The Parm-Vard, iby io 1 
The Happy Pamily, 1h hy 17, 1) 
Les Orphelines, O by il, 1 00 
The Jewseharp Lesson, O by Il, 60 
The Little Bird, 8 by tl, 60 
Aye and Infancy, 16 by 22, 200 
Joan d' Are, 12 by 16, 100 
Evangeline (Longfellow's), 1) 
Beatrice Cenel, 1 00 


The firet eight are intended for Greelan and Antique 
painting, and have separate directions for each object, how 
and how to mix 


© continue to publish desirable things in this 


» palut, the colors used 
They al 
ine, of which they send notice to thelr customers 
Seminaries, teachers, and dealers furnished, at liberal 
liseount, with the above, and all Artista’ materiale, 
Seta of the best Anglish Oil Colora in tubes, varnishes, 
Olle, brushes, and other needful materials for the arta of 
furnished for§@3. Bmall 


Grecian and Antique Ol Painting 
trial pletures for use at thirteen ¢ 

Improvements made from time to time to these and other 
arte will be communicated to our customers without eatra 
charge P 


Directions In our new etyle of Grecian and Antique 


Palntiog on Glass, Oriental and Potichimanie, furnished, 
full and complete (so that any child may learn without 
ther Inetruction), for one dollar, posty sid, with rules for 


varnishes, ete 

Purchasers of our goode to the amount of Ove dollars 
are entitied to the directions free 

Persons ordering them for one dollar, and after buying 
the materiale to the amount of Ave dollara, may deduct the 
one d 

Address J, & 
Artiata’ 
thelr principal house for the better accommodation of a 


lar pald for direetions 
Tivos &Co,, 


Conde, Noaton, Masa, 


Publishers and Dealers tn 


where they have eatabliahed 
large and lnerensing bielinees 


Tie Minetral'’s Heide) or, the 
} kof poemea, heretof cod fay 
‘ had of Mesera, J, D. Lippineott & 
I'viee 61 00 


Shepherd of Hagel Glen, "a 


re wot rably ln oureolimna, 


», Philadelphia 


To Hoven eepena « We can recommend anew article 


latent ludia Hubber Handle Table Kuives Theee kulves 


every reepert to any other heretofore 


The 


retain thelr 


snperior it 


manufaetured havdios ean be ¢leaned n warm 


aud are warranted 


high polleh 
the binde; 


water, will 


Weean furnieh 


hot te eplit ov loosen from 


manuheetured from the heat Maglleh ateal 


them at the following prices 





Table Kulves, 6) 40 per dosen 
Table Porka, im, 
leewert Kulves, 400 “ 
lemort Porka, i | a oe 
Carver, Fork, and Mteel, 12) 
Ralad Spoon and Fork, 1a 
They will be sold either by the single dogen, or by the 
whole set Pratt & Hrothers are the awente lo thie eity 
“Wirt you take something?" eald « teetotaller to a 
friend, while standing newer a tavern "TL don't care if I 
| waethe reply, ‘ Well," eald the teetotaller, "let's 


take a Walk 


HOOK 








AND MAGAZING, 


MEDLEY PROM THE PORTS 

The moon was shining silver bright 
All bloodless lay the natredder snow 
Wien breedom 
Exclaimed, ' 


from her mountain heigh 


Now don't be foolish, Joe 


An hour passed on—the Tark awoke; 
A bumblebee went thundering by, 
To hover ja the sulphur smoke, 
And spread ite pall upon the sky 


His echoing axe the settler swung; 
He was a lad of high renown; 

And deep the pearly caves among, 
Giles Seroggles courted Molly Brown 


Loud roars the wind in constant blast, 
And cloudless sets the sun at even, 

When twilight dews are falling fast, 
Aud rolls the thunder drum of heaven 


Oh! ever thus, from childbood's hour, 
By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 
Beneath you ivy-mantled tower, 
The bullfrog croaks his serenade 


My love ia like the red, red rose; 
He bought a ring with poesy true; 
Bir Barney Bodkin broke his nose, 
And, Saxon, Lam Roderick Dhu! 

Tue ‘Ladies’ Manual of Faney Work" \« very popular, 
ae it contains everything thata lady onght to know about 
crochet netting, embroidery, aud all kinds of fancy work, 
and the price is only $1 25 

Tun Connentevitne (PA) Patrniot.—We congratulate 
the people af Connelleville for having in their midet ae 
amiable a gentioman aud eo able an editor ae KH. Lyle 
White, Key 


wish him the success he deserves 


His paper shows bie ability, We heartily 


Tor.er Cunt Clare A new article, to take the place 


of curl papers A moet logenione and weeful article) one 


that paper, We 
will wive the directions how to produce a moet luxuriant 


will entirely enpereede the tngracefal 


eet of eurle 
Diveetiona for vuatng the Toilet Curl Claapa Moleten 
comb and part it) then unhook 


Holl the hater 


the hale with eold water 
the ¢laepe and commence at the emall end 
around them taht and emoothly, with the larwe end of the 
look them, and 
then unhook them, and place the thumb and fore 


elaep up let them remain eo for a few 


hours | 


fuger on the curl and draw out the clasp without vuwind 


ina it jn the least, aud your rloglet will be smooth and 
porloet 

They will form ourle tn lees the if the ¢ laepe are heated 
in the oven of the stove Just eo warm that they oan be han 
dled, before the hair la rolled on to them, There are three 


sles, Now 1,0, 4. No, & being the largeat 

A naripmind eontingally etraggles, the feeble one linpa, 
aud «a great mind seleots the surest poluts, and upon these 
it wtande 

Genuine religion never produces an austere temper 

Joke with an laferior, and you tumble to the level of that 
inferior 


Do not forget to put all 
You do not know how 


Town, Courry, ann @rara 


these ln every letter you write 


much trouble It would eave us, 
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PRUIPS AND PLOWRHS 


Pas strawberry season has just passed, and aur elly has 
heen supplied more bountifully than wenal with thio lu 
tious and healthy fruit, As there appears to be & growing 
luterest and desire throughout the country to cultivate this 
fruit, a few remarke on the subjeet may not be unaccept 
able to the readers of the Lady's Book 

The strawberry ts so easily eultivated and so uniformly 
productive that every housekeeper possessing a fow feet of 
ground can have no excuse for not supplying themselves 
with an abundance.* The late lamented A. J. Downing 
said, truly: ‘ Ripe, blashing strawberries, eaten from the 
plant, or served with sugar and cream, are certaluly Area- 
dian dainties, with a trae paradisiacal favor; and, for- 
tunately, they are so easily growa that the poorest owner 
of a few feet of ground may have them in abundance.” 

We will now briefly give the most important points to 
be attended to in their eultivation, Situation —Select 
a warm, exposed, and yet rather molest location, Arlee 
tion of asotl.—New land ts the best, and next a sandy 
loam ; but almost any soll, even the heaviest clay, can be 
prepared by a liberal mixture of sand or gravel, Wet, 
spongy lands, unless well drained, and high, barren hills, 
with a thin, Minty soll, are alike to be avoided 
tion af the aotl.—Treak up the soil as deep and thoroughly 


Prepora 


ne possible with a aubsoll plough, or trench it with a «pade 
fully twenty inches deep, as the roots have been found to 
penetrate to a great depth, Manurea.—Lealimould, de 
composed turf or peat, new surface soll, Wood-ashes and 
lime, with # little salt well composted, are the beat ma 
nures for the etrawberry, Barnyard manure may be ap 
plied on old of exhausted lands, but in garden solle or good 
conditioned flelds, we would simply apply ashes, lime, and 
salt, as the nenal applications of barnyard manure are too 
heating in thelr character, forcing out a rank, etrong growth 
of vines and rinners, quite unfavorable to fraltfalness 
Tranaplanting, deo—Vor large Plantations, the early 
spring le perhape the heat seneon, The next heat eeneon 
le the month of September, after the eoul, motet fall weather 
hae commenced, The ground then works eneily, nnd there 
le not much difleulty in making them live, Set out the 
Plante in rows from one to two feet apart, mud from ten to 
twelve tnehee opartin the rows, Care should be taken to 
lonve the roote in thetr natural epreading condition, and 
with the fhaere press the earth compactly around the body 
of the plant They ehould be lheraily eupplied with 
water, and require no further care than to be kept free of 
weeds, laa northern latitude, proteet daring the winter 


with leaves, etraw 


wepent tan, Upon the approweh of 
spring, remove the covering, keep the bode elaar of Weede 
nud remove all the runners ae they appear, ae they tend t 
weaken the planta and reduce the alee of the frult The 
limite of this artiole will not permit of any further detall 
Thow who take an taterest tn the subject we would refer 
to '' Purden's Complete Manual on the Mtrawherry,"' aold 
at the principal seed and hook-stores, at a coat of 00 conte 

Aud sow to the selection of varieties Were we, for 
what of pace or other elronmetances, confined to one sort, 
we should unhesttatingly select the AMhany Aeatling, Tite 
variety originated near Albany, New York, te of a remark 
ably vigorous growth, large and uniform «ized berries, good 
fuver, and wonderfully productive, Vour hundred and 
twenty-aix berries were counted on a single plant thie 


eonson, Our next cholee for general cultivation would be 


* A gentioman connected with Adama'a Express Com 
pany, in this eily, bas picked this seaeon, from a bed thirty 
by thirty-six foot, four hundred quarts 
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the Atay Queen hie ie an early Variety, ¥er¥ produs 


tive, Wedinweelsed berries, bright eeariet ening, and del 
Clone favor. Our third choice would he Medvny a Auge 
rive (the Cineinnati $100 prige variety). Very large fruit, 
productive, and fine flavor Aud tor a fourth variety We 
would recommend Peabody's Aeedling, @ large variety, al 
exquisite favor, but only moderately productive, Thera 
are many other varieties of merit, whieh may be added 
where a great variety is desired, but the above are eufll- 
cient for all purposes, 

Any of the above varieties will be carefully packed and 
forwarded by express at 60 cents per dozen, or $2 00 per 
hundred, or one hundred plants of each of the above four 
varieties, including packing, for #5 00 

Firowsens.—Among the novelties of more recent tatro- 
duction are the Pompone or Dailey Chrysanthemumea, 
which, from their beauty of form and great variety of 
colors, are becoming great favorites, blooming at a season 
when all the other flowers of the garden are past, ‘the 
last rose of summer being faded and gone,'' and there is 
little left to adorn the fower-border but this useful and 
highly ornamental plant, They are so bardy, and can 
be #o easily transported at any season of the year, that we 
do not hesitate to recommend them, One dozen distinet 
varietios packed and forwarded for ®3 00 

Now is the season to prepare for winter and early spring 
flowering plants The seeds of such varieties as the 
Heart's-ease, or Pansy, Chinese Primrose, Cineraria, Cal- 
coolaria, Stock gilli, and other favorites, should be sown 
during the autumn, For particulars we refer to the article 
on the subject in last September's number of the Book, 
page 285, or to 

Hiuewny A. Daren, Seedaman and Floriat, 
No, 927 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Tie man who can be kept awake «ix nights ina week 
with the toothache, and be "routed" by a equalling baby 
just after he has fallen inte a dose on the seventh night 
without getting mad of wondering why babies and tooth 
ache were luvented<ie a greater philosopher than Newton, 
and « greater bere than Leonidas and all the Spartans put 


together 


Eunnoimen’ SraMre We have frequently resolved 
ordera from our patrons for embroidery etumpe, but could 
pot until recently proeure an article that we could recom 
mend We have just received from the manufeetory of 
Alfred Velreea 


slampe, Whieh, for durability, beauty, and cheapness, 


Maesiiion, Ohio, & eet of hie celebrated 


sirpaee AnYthing We bave reen In our opinion, they 
richly deserve the popularity they enjoy They are 
adapted to wilk ae well ae Freneh embroidery, aad will 
stamp upon any material, With bine of white tak, with 
wrent accuracy, The lnking apparatus and joke are very 
simple and easily made, and dost almoet nothing, A pat 
tera book, bhewutiful show bills, and full loetroetions aeoom 
pany every order for stamps, without extra charge, The 
tuete for embroidery te daily tnerenelny, and, but for the 
diMeulty experienced In many places of obtaining eorreat 
stamping, would be much more common, There should 
be a wet of Peiree's stampa in every town and village in 
the eountry Ladies enyaved in any fancy business will 
find thie a pleasant and profitable aequisition, Mr, IP will 
furnieh stampe at #0 per dozen, Btampe made to order, 
from any pattern that may be sent, De partioular and ad 


drow letters and ordera to Alfred Veiree, Masailion, Oble, 


none of New York, the ploneer of fiahlonieta, again 


favors ua with an elegaut design, Bee page 106 
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A peecnrperion of some of the dresses worn at Her Mae 
jewty of Bawland's leet drawing-room 

Mua Train of Napoleon bine Terry velvet, 
okirt 


tunle of white glace, trimmed with blonde and eatin rib 


DAtias 


lined with glace, and trimmed with blonde and 


bon | headdress, feathers and bloude lappets; ornaments, 


diamonda 

Dvocnmea oF Deacrour Costume de eour com poned of 
train of white poult de sole de Chine with variegated 
trimmed with blonde and rib 


fuchelas, lined with alk 


cormnge to correspond, with blonde and bouquet; 


skivt of white thulle over white 


bon 
stomacher of dlamonda; 
“ince, very elegantly trimmed with bouquets of variegated 
fuchalas; colffure of omtrich feathers, lappeta, and diamonds 

Ducneas oF MAKLHOROUGH,.A dress of white glace, 
beautifully trimmed with large boulllons of white thalle 
aud quadrilies of turquoise blue, fastened with taesela of 
silver grelote; shaded tunle of 


silver, terminated with 


blue and white, veiled by a long skirt of eilver-«potted 


thulle, looped with large na@ude of thalle de Lyon, orna 
mented with silver lace, alao partly veiled by the akirt; the 
corsage with berthe of silver quadrilie, Spanish trimming, 
of shaded 


the train agraffe on the 


and grelote to correspond; bouquet owtrich 


feathers, ted with allver eord ; 
shoulders of the richest white eryetalizé, lined blue, with 
border of blue, covered with the same Spanteh trimming; 
headdress, magnificent tlara of diamonds and pearl drops, 
shaded feathers, flowers, and loug veil of allver-«spotted 
thulle; necklace, chain of diamonds, and diamond and 
pearl ornaments 

Dvcunes or Waitinoton.—A train of eplendid velvet 
grosille des Alpes, attached to the shoulders with dia 
mondas, and trimmed with plaiting of white glace ruban ; 
the petticoat was a double skirt of moire biane d'argent, 
trimmed with ornaments of velvet groseille dew Alpes and 
silver braid; the corsage of moire blane d'argent, trimmed 
with blonde and ornaments of velvet to correspond ; head 
dress, coronet of diamonda with feathers and lace 
Manontonnes oF Losporpenny.—Train of lilae poult de 
sole, lined with white, and trimmed with puflluge of thulle 
Brussels lace, and ruches of lilac glace; ekirte of lilac glace, 
with founees of Brussela lace over thulle, with ruches of 


headdress, feathers, lilac lappets, aud diamond 


lilae wlace 
ornam ' 

Coverees or Denny. <Train of manve motra antique 
lined with wlaee, and trimmed with Tirwesela lace and 


howe of shaded velvet ribbon) white moire antique akiet 


trimmed with thalle and founees of Nriesels lace, fatooned 


with howe of manveahaded velvet filbon headdress, 
foathera, lace lappeta, and diamond ornamente 

Covetees of RAPT RORY Trainof bine Gothle motre, 
lined With vlaee and telimnmed with grehe | Wie alae akin, 
with full trimming of (halle and erape) tanle telmmed 


with potat lace and feathers, headdress, pluties aad lave 


lappete| ofmamente, torqgielee and diamond 
Coveveae oF Veaviaw Train of gray poull da enle 
(rimmed with Hruesele lave and ruehee of thulle, edued 


with wray ulaee | ekipte of uray glace, trimmed with Mrne 


eels lace and thalle, and bongqudete of wray and lilee bya 


lathe | headdress, feathera aud lace lappete|, oraamenta, 


diamonde 


Covwvessor Vaanonover A dress of vinlet cilk, eovered 


with thutle of the eame color, trimmed with volanta of 
thulle, bordered with blonde aud black lace, vielet raches, 
vad bouquete of maguifeent white roses aud mined foliage | 
a train of violet moire antique, lined with white eatin, and 
trimmed with blonde and black lace to correspond with 
the dress; the corsage ornamented with magnificent dia 


mounds, headdress, feathers, lappets, aud diamouds 
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Countess Ducts -«Todiee and train of eky blae moire 
antique, lined with white eilk, tastefully trimmed with 
Hivusele point and naude of ribbon) skirt composed of 
two flounees of rich point lace, boulllons of erépe under, 
and bouquets of pink and white Mowers; headdress, point 
lappeta, feathers, and dlamondea 

Counress ov Kevinanam. Train of a very rich Pompar 
dour moire antique, ined with pale green glace, and 
trimmed round with Hruseele lace; pettioont composed of 
green thalle, with two Hrussele founces over a slip of pale 
ureen glace; headdress, plumes, towers, lappeta, ete, ; 
ornaments, diamonds and emeralds 

Countess ov Survoin.Body and train of rich blue 
moire antique, ined with eatin, and trimmed with grebe; 
sleeves and berthe ornamented with very fine point lace 
aud ruches of satin ribbon; petticoat, double skirt, mounted 
with boulllons and ruches of eatin ribbon, and surmounted 
by a tunie of Ince of beautiful design; headdress, point 
lappets, feathers, and diamonds, 

Countess ov Leven,Train of black eatin, lined with 
gince, and trimmed with Mpaulsh lace; ekirt of black 
Gothic moire, trimmed with Spanieh lace and black eatin 
ribbon; headdress, feathers and lace lappets; ornaments, 
diamonds and pearls 

Viscountess PALMEeneTon,-—Costume de cour, composed 
of a train of rich mauve moire antique, lined with w#ilk, 
trimmed with black lace and ribbon; corsage to corre 
spond, with lace and stomacher of diamonds; skirts of 
white erape over white glace wilk, very elegantly trimmed 
with lace founces and mauve ribbon; colffure of ostrich 
feathers, mauve violets, lace lappets, and a profusion of 
diamonds 

Srinit ov Tue Countay Paras, —Our extenrive exchange 
Het, numbering now about twenty-one hundred papers, 
furnishes ux with means which but few possess, of judging 
correctly of the tact, epirit, and ability of the American 
spirit. Many persons, we are aware, imagine that all the 
newspaper talent of the country ia to be found in our large 
dailies, and ia consequently confined and concentrated tu 
our commercial emporiums, Such, however, le far from 
being the fact, We often find in the columnea of papers 
printed In the interior elaborate articles on polities, selence, 
and morals, and on the current events of the day, whieh 
would not only bear a comparison with, but whieh would 
command a preference to articles on similar subjects writ- 
ten for papers of much larger dimensions and much greater 
pretension in our elties, There la generally @ free apirit 
breathing throwah the editeriale of the eountry press, 
which le Mr tore congental with owe free Inetitutione than 
that which characterttee the labored and affected etatelliness 
of the Bie Oracles of politics and newe Whe joetio and rival 
each other every day in the midet of plodding and ealeu 
lating commercial cities, The eountey ale eeeme to latins 
Ah lndependence of thought aad (oavinaehoas of exp remelon 
whieh ie but ravely found ln the erowded, elonmed, and 
noley editorial preeinete of our huge metropoliees, There 
je alew & playfulness in thelr pepptees and & genial humor 
jathaly witaad earcaem whieh ave forbidden by the formal 
ties of what te called editorial courtesy in more confined 
apheras, which renders the perusal of thelr passages at 
arma with thelr contemporaries not only amusing, but 
oftentimes highly interesting, Commend ue, therefore, to 
the epivit of the country preset, whieh, la all ite eommene 
tavies and disenssions, eviness bo much of that true feeling 
of patriotion and Independence whieh hus heen the defence 
and support of our American institutions, and without the 
presenes of which those Institutions will sooner oF luter 


full lute deway 
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Tue following letter to the bachelor editor who adver 
tined for a wife has been mislaid for sometime, We pubs 
linh lt for tte novelly 

Dean “Hacteton Korron 
chume (oh! lor me, what @ mistake | have made, she ia 
only twenty-five) read your advertisoment tn the July 
number of ' Godey ;" and feelin’ kinder sorry for you, we 
concluded to write to you, and tell you, that if you would 
except it, that we would help to give you a Lift out of your 
troublesome sitevation, We, | know, would sult you, for 
weare remarkable smart creeters about doin’ domestic and 
hodrework | we can make a puddin’ and fry a slapjack as 
We get purty good wages, too, 
' Put 
now, | suppose you would like to be knowin’ what we 
louvk like 
neither little nor big, kinder purty, and the lovingishest 


'" Me and one of my old 


quick aa the next one 
and have laid up a right smart heap of the “rook 


Well, Hannere-that's my cham # paime—she 's 


gal livin’; aod me, I'm about mederum highth, aud my 
hair and eyes aint neither one the color ef HManner's, 1 
always feel a sort a delerkuey about tellin’ my age; but 
I'm some younger than my mar, and not older nor Hanner 
is, My name ia Jorusha Leyland; but lors, I haven't told 
Hanner's other name yet, Well, it's Grayson-Hanner 
But then we don't expect you to marry both of 
us; or can you do so there? Bee, we don't know much 
about furrein parts, If you eould, I think we could get 
along right well; and then, you know, if one of us were 
to drop of, you needn't have to get spliced again; butif you 
ean't do so, and like me beast, do send Hanuer a nice feller; 


Grayeon 


the dear gall ‘Ill be unconsolerable, if | were to go and 
leave her, We have been talking about your residince— 
where you live, We don't care much for the onconve- 
niences, but we are sorry that you have lost the music of 
the frogs, as we are of a very morantic turn, You may 
your future wife must not be very pious; well, I guess 
we'd do, I don't go to “ masa" mor'ne twice a week, and 
Hanner not so often, We are rail sorry to think your 
horse ja dead, Poor feller, he died by a eureult of frogs; 
it must & been a orful disease, Are you fond of literally 


women? We have writ several pleces for the papers, and 
" You my, if your 
Wife wishes, that you will pull up stakes, Why, man, 


For lor'a eake, don't pull 


the editor pronounced them '' fust rate 


What on airth do you mean? 
you would have everything on your pre 
Do you think the women folke foola’ I 


up the stakes; 
tileees dlatroyed 
“ieee We like a nice yard ae well Ae any One ele 


Direet to Piqua, Miami County, Oblo, Hanmer wante 


to know your tame orful bad, Bhe saya, tinyle you's 
"'Tavienble Green," 
Hut We met close, Anewerthiaaoon, Good hy 


Yotire, la dletpeea, 


HAwNenR UC RAYOON AND Jenteta Leviagn 


wn Nervio Thera May, perhaps, be & very few 


families jn the Valen Het yet euppliod With thee ealeleated 
Twenty 


Wa 


Heelies | if eo, We adviee them to apply euon 


five dante for one hundred, done ap ln & heal Mee 
vive a few extracts from letteve We have tevelved souseran 


lng them, 


Hove laa brief paragraph tate 
Did you 
eovaich the end of « piece of timber slightly elevated with 


A Novenens ov Trove 
which a tig heap of trath ia equeesed ever 
Though evareely heard at one end it wae dis 
Just oo it le with any merit, 


a pial 
tinetly heard at the other 
exeellence, oy good work, Tt will sooner he haard of, and 


applauded, and rewarded on the other side of the globe 


than by your immediate aeyuaintinces 
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Parreane pon Invanvs' Daneame, on Invanva'’ Want 


hott Our fehion editor hae supplied a great many 
wardrobes for lnfaote lately, aud in every ease hae wiven 
Bhe haw facilities for furnishing theee 
The 


vast lnfuence that her connection with the Lady's Book 


rent eatiofuetion 
articles better and cheaper than any other person 
wives her lnduces tmporters and others to submit to he 
afford the 
madenup paper patterns can be sent, which will 
We cannot 


prices, as the postage Varios ndoording to the else of the 


their oartiont Miehions, To those who cannot 
articles, 
be frewtmilos of the originals publiah the 
articles ordered, aud that we have to pay in advance 
Vor particulars, address Fashion Editor (not Mra, Hale), 
enre of L, A. Godey, Philadelphia, All other pattorna fur 
Hinhed as usual 

"Tie Sona Binp Pawncinn very lady who keeps 
birds should have this useful book, We ean faroieh it for 
twenty-five cents, and it le worth dollars to them, 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY 


No order attended to unlows (he earch accompanies it 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a port 
office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mall, stamps must be sent to pay return postage 
writing, to mention the town, 


Be particular, when 


county, and State you reside in, Nothing can be made out 


of post-marks 


“Mra, L, B, W,''—Sent pattern for apron, &e, June Wth 
"GN," Hent patterns 20th 
"TD A. K."'—Sent patterns 20th 


Mins Bo M, H,'' Bent silk dress 20th 


"A. K.P." —Bent bonnet by Adama's express 20th. 
'* Mra, Kh, CC." Bent wool Zlat 
"W. TLD." —Sent two hair rings 2let 


“Mra M. J. OW Sent two of Dougina & Bherwood's 


tournure corsets by Harnden's express 2lat 


“Mere WM. K,"—Sent infint’s wardrobe by Howard's 
express 29 
"Oo Dp, Rent tonrnure corseta hy Adumea'e express and 


Mise G, C, J," 
expres 2d 

“Mra, A, BP 8" 

“Mra, A, KB 8 

“Mie M WOM d 

"Mies M. BF.’ 


Sent two tournure corsets by Adaime's 


Sent hale neekines Dith 
Sent hale fob-ehain Gtth 
Rent card enee and earde 7th 


Bent headdress by Haruden's ex proce 


o7ih 
Mee HOLA Rent lafint's wardrobe by Adaimna's 

express O7th 

‘Mra # F Pout Honlton ehiet and totrnure eoreet 
hy Howard's em prmee U7Ih 

''Miew J, A. ¥ Rent hale bracelet ih 

"Hoo Rent patterne ih 

‘Mr, MP Ueetiant pattern th 

‘Mr 0 AH Rent lade ehaw! Gh 

Mee HO Rent Rhetland wool With 

''Miew H, HW. eetent package Mth 

 Amive Weean furnieh from January, 1844 

th, BO, detent patterns duly Gd 

Me & OG Rent yokes and sleayee Gd 

''Miee M,C," ent bale vlog Oth 

‘Mra, BOP. BL eetent hale ring Oth 

‘Mies A. Th, W.'setlent hair necklace, bracelet, brooeh, 
and carvings, Oth 

'* Mies 8. J, HL ''e-tlent Jaeonet eollare 4th 

‘*' Mew, HA, PP." eetient patterns and eoloved cottons Oth, 

‘' Mere, M. B. Mekl,"'=-fent patterns Oth 

‘BB, DB, etient gloves, &e, Oth 
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‘Mra V. 8." Would have anewered your letter, hut 


cannot fnd any anch post-office as Bash Hill in Virginia 


‘De OC. WS 








Ment box by Adame's express 6th 


“Dp Bf Sent three hair rings Oth 
Mra. L, M."'<ent pattern and cotton Oth 
M W A pair of corsets in one corset, Aa We may A 
pair of me re, & pate of tongs, a pair of bellows 
Mi KO. Me Ment patterna 12th 
Miee MAL W Sent worked alippers 12th 
Mise L, W. Bent sclesore and chenille 19th 
‘mM. at Sent bonneta by Adamea'’se exprems 12th 
‘c.od} Sent morning Wrapper 12th 
Mien 4 Sent elipper pattern and woreteds 12th 
Miee FWA Sent hair ring 1th 
an w Sent hale flow 1th 


Rent hale ring 1th 


Rent hale ring lth 


Mie UT Bent hale charme, Fatth, Hope, and 
Charity Teith 

Mr AJ. a Sent pattorna 1th 

My jaf Sent lofenl patternea 1Oth 

My 7 Rent patt el 

My 1H ent lofant wardrobe \W & Va 
R djrewe 1th 

M non Hit Helllie Hem | 

My AM WwW it lawn Tet) 

M nT it hale fe t mt pin, aed @opal 
pin tah 


Mi nF | oH P Pe Popeet | lan ejiiuaq 
Poth 

My Md tiw hipte both 

Mi Mw. Moet i Vi ta | Alain ee pie 
rth 

Mra. 8. 0 Pent thdia rubber gloves lu 


Chemistry for the Poung, 


LheeoN XIII 


(Conotucted,) 


277. We are now in a@ position to investigate easily, and 
without danger, some further properties of arsenic, oF 
rather, of that particnlar combination of the metal with 
oxyaen Which ts termed while arsent r araentoua acid 


Let us proceed, therefore, to perform some experiments on 
the solid deposition which has risen from the ignited gas 
taken 


treatment 


278. This deposition we have assumed to have 


’ 


place in a bottle (270) and ina tube (270), Our 
shall firet have reference to the latter 

270. Take the tube, and, holding it very obliquely—say 
10 
part of the deposit which has assumed a black metallic 


at an angle of apply the fame of a spirit-lamp to that 


that the metalile eruat 


that in 


lustre, and observe evaporates 


Observe, moreover, evaporating it becomes par 


converted into a white crust, which deposit a little 


tially 
way further up towards the cold end of the tube 


white eruet te areenions acid, into which the metallie 


under the Influence of heat, has chanwed, by com 


nreenie, 


bination with oxygen ; and this change, under the elream 


etances Indlieated, may be eald to be peculiar to the metallle 





ereenic alone, Ifthe metallic ernst be caused to evaporate 


by heat so soon as deposited sufficiently often, the whole 
If the white 


he 


of tt may be converted into arsenious acid 


deposition be examined by a magnifying-«l! 


son, 1 will 
found to eonetet of cetohedral eryetals, this being another 
characteriatic lndieation 


2m) while performing the operation Just men 


Take care, 


LADY'S BOOK AND 
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tloned, that the arsenious acid doos not exeape at the cold 
extremity, Inetead of being deposited ta the middle portion 
of the tube, belng carried along by the passing current of 
alr, This evil result may be guarded against aud prevented 
by oeensionally stopping with the fuge: the cold extremity 
of the tabe 

241. When the whole or the greater portion of metallia 
arsenic has been converted into arsenious acid, place the 
fat When quite 


Gool, cork one ene 


tube on the table, and allow It to evel 


secnrely, aad pour in one or two drops 
of solution of potweh (/ quer potnerm) and four or five ten 
spoontula of water In water alone white areenic ia not 
very soluble, but it readily dissolves in alkaline solutions, 
employ more of the alkaline sala 


teeta 


Hy no means, however 
tion than we have tudieated, otherwtee the aetion of 


presently to be dewerthed would be embarraaed 


984. Clowing the tube by the Gower, agitate the liquid 
tp and down, and from tine te time heat the liquid eon 
tente of the tube by the fame of @ epleitelamp Thua a 
avlution of areentou wld will be eoon obtained Ire 


the application of any teeta to thia 


the allehe 


Vienaly, however, to 


aulution, 1b wlll be w ary te neutealive even 


front of alkalinity whieh Ub poeseaeee Fur thie porpoee 
did eatitiowely, drop by deo, aeetio weld, antl & lip of 
Tit HH the pi pret then beodelt lube eotbeed @ibh the alae i; 


thfne Pod H thie prepared te te he a vided 


jity jvtlotieoel, Hf 


the thahefer & CHPPent of h¥droenl 








phivie aed we i, Whatte etl! ere Gon¥enion!, ada a 
little ayende solution of thie gee C119), aad Pear the 
etl Balak at the hh Ii the aPeenieal eulution be 
ofa Gerth degree of etvenath, & Fellow preripiiate will 
fall ab onee lf tt be Weaker, however, the Hignld Will a 
sume & yellow tint, and Will only ThPow down & Pree 
tate on the application of heat tin & forimer Hees CE) 
it Wee Tipreeeed pon You that the Heal Galen of precip 


tates thrown down by hydrosuiphurie acid from metalive 


that all 
th 


solutions Was black, and not black might he ve 


membered as exeeplions point of tet, only three 


metals, namely, areenie, and eadmium, and tin tn the 
condition af pereult 1Ol-ete4), furnish & yellow preety 
tate with hydrosulphurie acid, The importance of this 


Bome authors include a 
However, the 


iiment 


in this list, 


fuct je too evident for ¢ 


fourth metal, vis., antimony, 
precipitate in this ease is not yellow, but orange ved 
Add liquor 


thus produced, and remark the complete solution which 


ant ammoni@ in exeess to the preeipitute 


results 


285 add a few drops of nitrate of silver 


To portion II 
solution; probably no preeipitate will oeenr, but, very gra- 
add minute portions of liquor ammo- 


Add a little 


dually and cautiously, 
niw, and observe the characteristic precipitate 
more ammonia, and observe that the preeipitate totally dis- 
solves; hence the necessity for adding ammonia cautiously 

286, To portion IIL, add a few drops of nitrate of copper 
solution; the chances are that no precipitate will appear, 
but add ammonia as in the last experiment, and a green 
powder will be thrown down, This precipitate is termed 
Scheele's green, and la employed asa pigment in the arts 
Most, if not all, of the green ornamental paper which is so 
frequently pasted by way of placard on bottles iw tinted by 
if this paper be made into pulp and 


Echeele’s green; and 


tested by the tubaceo-pipe apparatus, areenteal «tains will 


be readily dieeoverable Indeed, a still more simpie test 
le often sufficient to Indicate the presence of arsenic, nothing 
more belong required than to set fire to a alip of thie paper, 
blow out the flame, and reeowntse the garlic odor of the 
smoke 


#87, And now reflect on the analytical power Which the 

























peculiar manifestation of arsenic, as already seen, supplies 
us with, 

288, We have seon it to be a metal of mach volatility; 
hence it might be separated from every metal hitherto 
spoken of—mereury excepted—by the svle app ieation of 
heat, We have seen, moreover, that it has a peculiar 
tendency to unite with hydrogen gas, whieh quality fur- 
nishes us with a ready meana of separating it from com- 
pounds to which the application of a strong heat would 
be ineligible; organic compounds, for instance, such as 
milk, tea, beer, ete., whieh, if submitted to an Intense 
heat, would give off so much fullginows matter that the 
specific indications of arsenic would be no longer recognis 
And now let it be well remembered that our expe 
riments have not Indicated one single substance that, being 


able 


in iteelf innoxious, le capable of forming an insoluble pre 
eipltate with areenious acid—have not, in other words, 
ludiented one single substance that can serve ae an antl 
dota, Tndeed, the student had better lmprons the feet in 
hia memory, that no eneh enbetanee exleta; for, although 
an titidote be mentioned by writers on poleota, yot it te 
ao equivocal ln ite nature and ae diffeutt of application 
that & Hegative lndieation of ite exletenede ta all that bt de 


eeryves 


Centre-Gable Gossip, 


JUVENILE LIBMARI ES <A GIFT FOR ALL TIMiA 
ANT BARUINE 


Novica how much time, thought, and money are ex 
pended ia the selection of toys fur biethday and heliday 
toys that ave broken ar thrown 
solide oftentimes hefive the end af the month eomes 


presenta ty ithe people 
it has 
vecurred ta He ta siggest & favorite plan of anv own for the 
pleasure and real enjoyment of childven 

As soon a6 they are old enough, a neat little hook-ease 
will be gladly weleamed by them, tn place of the deputed 
buhy-house, with lock aud key so much the hetter for them, 
for their importance as owners is increased, Commence 
thely stock by a few good selections, and, as a taste for 
reading grows upon them—there can be no greater enjoy- 
meut for life inspived—they will of their own accord choose 
books for the coming birthday or New Year, in preference 
to toys, They should be neatly covered, numbered, and, 
each child owning @ share, the case would be free to all, 
under certain restrictions of the father or mother, such as 
punishment, or, rather, deprivation of a loan to those who 
were careless or destructive, eto, eto, Thus hours of amuse- 
ment are provided for at moderate cost, and this coming 
from time to time is not felt, as a single large outlay 
woald be, 

We are often asked to recommend children's books by 
thoxe who do not notice the publications of the day, or 
have not the time or opportunity for looking them over, 
As we have both, we shall be glad to make lists from time 
to time, including story-books, travels, biography, general 
information, ete, ete., forming, when finished, a large 
choice from volumes that we can personally recommend, 

To begin with the beginning :— 

1, “Learning to Read without Tears’ is not only ad- 
mirably progressive as a lesson, but the little stories at the 
back of the book lustruct and interest 

2. “The Peep of Day,” by the same author, 

&. The Abbot series of Learning to Head,” “Think,” 
“Talk,” and “About Hight and Wrong.” All theee are 
published by the Harpers 


CENTRE-TABLE 


| 








GOSSIP. 


4, ‘The Basie Books," to whieh every nother who has 
read them to her babes will bear witness, Published by 
A. & Rundolph, Also “ Watts’ Divine Songs," 

5. The Unele John series and “ Aunt Fannie's Mortes, 
of the Appletons, “ Night-Capa,"’ by the same author ; 
"Holiday Tales," same publishers 

6. Mra, Follen's charming " Little Songs," 

7, Cousia Efe's * Rhymes," for children, 

8, The German illustrated story-books, “ Blovenly Peter 
Lewis,"’ bound strongly in one volume 

. Treasury of Pleasure Books," one large volume, in 
cluding “ Bo Peep,” “ Mother Hubbard,” and all nursery 


Classics, elegantly illuetrated, 

These will do for the youngsters under six or seven, 
twenty volumes or so, perfectly adapted to thelr compre 
henalon, lnetrvetion, and amusement, Of course there are 
many others that might be lucluded with Juation, but these 
are the choicest, aud will suffice 


HOUSBH GARDENING«No, 0 


Mone, RO AS PARLUR ORB AMRATS 


Tan Wardian of aletight eaeen for ferme have heen toe 
Often epuken of ty heed that more should be sald on the 
sihijeet; bit & hee on the anne prinelple may be adapted 
ty ahhother deseription of Vegetable prodietlonea group of 
the different kinda of Green Meenee aud Aierent dolored 
liehene, Hlermiaed With some of the lnfuite varlety¥ af 
delleate and heantifal Moe) Whiel lh the autumn tay be 
found geowlhe on every hilbelde, ta Woede and plane 
tions, and even on the gates aad pallngs Whieh eurronnd 
them, Hf prettily arranged (on A plate of Web Rand, heaped 
in the eenipea #0 48 to entively clothe Vt, and then eavered 
hy & propawating bell), Will make @ beautiful tablenrna 
ment, The moisture whieh riees from the wet sand eon 
densee on the glass, and fune down ite sides hack to the 
original souree, thus keeping the beautiful mosses ia full 
verduve and expansion fur weeks together; and the diffe 
eut hues whieh deck them and the other vegetables within, 
showing partially through the half dew-oheeured glace, 
look very brilliant and pretty, We have seen these ay 
rangements with different-colored eroeus bulbs set ia earth 
under the moss, and without the funguses, The eroenses 
then grow and blow beneath the glass; and thus the in 
valid who ts confined to the house or the inhabitant of a 
close town street may have the pleasure of witnessing the 
growth and blossoming of the lovely spring dowers, of 
which he eculd otherwise only hear from those who had 
more free access to the scenes of Nature, The covering 
with a bell has the double advantage of keeping out sovt 
and dust, which might tujure the flowers, and of keeping 
in scents and exhalations which might have bad effects ou 
the tnvalid, 

The blossoma and bare roots of the Colehtcum afficinalia 
(or meadow saffron) are pretty things as an autumnal 
ornament, when well placed, These very remarkable 
flowers, if taken out of the ground in August, after the 
leaves have dried, will grow and blow without either 
earth or water, At first they are unsightly brown roots ; 
but about Vetober the skin of the bulbs begins to erack, 
and, if they are then placed in the light, in a glass that 
will support them when they have attained their full 
height, you may perceive a while oblong germ appear, 
then another, and another—sometimes three or four on 
one root, Watch these, and they will rise almost visibly, 
growling, so rapid ia the'r progress, until their germe have 
shot up long stema, from five to wine of ten inehes in 
height, of the purest white and the must delivate, almost 
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glassy texture, with blossoma of croeus shape and of the 
most tender and lovely lilae hue, which deepens, as they 
mature, from the lightest blash uatll, when perfeet, it he. 
comes of a full and clear, though always delicate, purple 
tint, the very pare white of the stema contrasting beautl- 
fully 
whole presenting the very anusual spectacle of a complete 


with the brown roots and lilac blossomes, and the 


plant in full bloom without any leaves, and without any 
thing apparently but alr and light to nourish it 


CAPRICES OF FASHION 
Frowerns, lace, and ribbons are more used at the present 
day than at any time esinee it has been our province to 
potioe the “ caprices of fehion To lllustrate the use of 
the firet in evening-drew, Madame Bernard, of Paria, has 
made « ball«rews having four ekirte of pluk and 


white thulle over a motre slip, and looped up at intervals 
by banches of red and white bindweed, connected by long 

toons, The body, of pulled thalle mixed with narrow 
blonde, wae surrounded by a cordon of bindweed, from 
which there hunw down all around emall, slender branches, 
those in the middle terminating in large tuft The head- 
lress Was made to ait well round the bandeaux, and two 
long branches hanging down on the left-hand side com 


pleted the most graceful decoration that ean possibly be 
imagined 

A trimming of the same kind, bat of. fame-color nastur 
Mad 


one already described, wae applied by Madame Bernard 


thume, made by me Camille Duchateau, as waa the 


to & white dress of tarleton and allk Madame Camille 


DuchAteau has aleo sent off several other charming trim 
One of Japan giyeine, to ace a dress of 


mings ompany 


white broeatelle; one of white laurel and heather foliage; 
me of poppies and fern 

All fowers are mixed with plenty of follage 
flag 


irregularly on the forehead and behtnd 


Many headdresses have knots of placed rather 


metimes they 


wdd to round crowns, expecially for young ladies, a amall 
igrette of follage placed at the vide, and producing the 
DuchAteau has also 


deN . 
the breast 


ffect of a feather Madame Camille 


forwarded to the falr and beautiful Meademolselles 
hoaddrosses in this atyle made of blue clnerarta ; 
bouquets were also terminated by tufts of wrasse 

With bonnets for full dress half wreaths of velvet follage 
are worn across the forehead, and with bonnets for ordl- 
nary wear loops or tresses of velvet or ribbon 

Berthes are trimmed with a combination of black and 
white lace or blonde. A berthe of white thulle, trimmed 
with black lace and white blonde in alternate rows, was 
adopted a few evenings ago with a dress of Pomona green, 
The dress was trimmed with three broad founces, and in 
the hair there was a cdche peigne of roses, intermingled 
with blades of grass 

Many noveltios in bijouterie, in which balr forms a part, 
have recently appeared Bracelets composed of halr are 


studded with jewels Brooches are encircled to a frame 


work of richly wrought gold, ornamented with pearls, 
Some very elegant ear-rings have been formed of hair and 
turquoise 

Oxidized silver is now to be found not only in watat- 
bands and fancy buckles, but in all sorts of Jewelry. This 
style, after being neglected for some years, is now in high 
vogue again, The same may be said of large stones, each 
ns topazes, amethysts, garnets, and fretted Jewelry in 
colored gold, 

For walking-dress plain bracelets with enamel inerusta- 
tions of several colors seem likely to replace the bracelets 


levices, But the most important jnnovation recently 


with 
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GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK AND MAGAZINE, 


made with respect to Jewels consists in the new style of 
watch-chains which we bave lately observed in the elegant 


show-roome of Messrs, Baudin Brothers, These ehaina, 
tightened round the neck by means of alides set with pre- 
clous stones or enamelled, separate into two parts, one of 
which ends in a awivel to receive the watch, the other in 
& tassel or soul, 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


1. “Joe Steam Oarriages"'—What are they, and what 
ta their use 7? —1t la not generally remembered, in this more 
temperate climate, that more than ten thousand miles of 
the rivers and waters of the North and West are frozen 
during from four to five montha of the year, completely 
inhabitants In some localities during the 


lsviating the 


eutire winter months, The riehest copper aud iron mines 
and the most valuable lamber regions, a« thove of Lake 
Superior, are cut off, not only from means of transportation 
for thelr products and articles of consumption, but even 
the that for 


months together the mails are transported by half-breed 


means of communteation are wanting, #0 
Indians moving on enow-+shoes, Even along the course of 
the rivers where railroads are projected and already exist, 
The 


introduction of the steam ice carriage, moving on runners 


the severity of the winters often interrupts travel 


in place of wheels, npon the frozen surface of the rivers 
and lakes, instead of the iron way, and thus using the 
natural lee-roads which are formed and kept in repair by 
the winter iteelf, will to a great extent obviate these diffl- 
cultios, and afford even better facilities to the traveller in 
winter than in summer, 

These ice carriages consist of an tron boat of auffiicient 
enpacity to sustain the whole apparatus in the water in 
safety, They are provided with a cabin, similar to that 
of « canal packet, and with eimilar conveniences and com- 
forts 
driving- wheel, penetrating the lee with an elastic graduated 
pressure, aud they are steered by a wheel, placed forward 


They are propelled by steam applied to a sagle 


in a pilot-house, by means which give the pilot entire con- 
trol of it, The whole structure reste upon two patra of 
runners, #0 adjustable by screws that the whole may be 
ralsed or lowered to pass snow and other obstructions, 
whether In motion or at rest, The caleulated rate of speed 
in about equal to that of a railroad maltl-train 
cows of thie invention, it le claimed, will open up a vast 
fleld of winter navigation, not only on this continent, but 
also in the frozen regions of Europe and Asia 


The sue 


If the inveation, or, rather, application of already tn- 
vented forces sneceeds, a new “annihilation of time and 
apace’ will more fully bear out the promise of these latter 
days of science and civilization, that “many shall run to 
and fro on the earth, and knowledge shall be increased,” 
It will overcome the great remaining obstacle to the set- 
tlement and enlightenment of vast tracts of country, the 
literal dark places of the earth, This is yet to be seen, 
however. 

2. Brazilian Pebble.—We do not wonder at the query, 
The Bra- 


zillan pebble is a species of rock-erystal, from which the 


“ How can spectacles be made from pebbles?" 


* gineson," or lonses, are ent; and it is claimed for them 
that they are both cooler and clearer than glass, though 
more expensive, we belleve 

8. Black Lead.—The lead from which penei!-points are 
made comes from the principal plaumbago mine tn the 
world, at Borrowdale, Cumberland, It is situated ina 
hill; and, instead 
mines, it is opened only once a year, when a sufficient 


f being worked constantly like other 


quantity is taken to supply the world for a year to come, 
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FASHIONS, 


And it ie again elysed with strong dovra, bare, aud looks, 
nti! the Hex AHnual eupply be required, 

4, Hone or loory Handles of Knives may be Cleaned, 
whew they lave turned yellow, by rubbing them with 


verge emery 
afar til Flowers The taking of artifetal dower 
WAE practiced in come of tie prineipal ilies of italy several 
tentivies nue, The art Aferwarde passed inte Prande, 
where lt soon attained &@ hinh degree of per leebio ny A 
Vreneh forict Hamed Bagula, Whe lived upwards of 4 
hundred yoare aun, le enid to have been ao Well ekilled iu 
the art thatthe Hower he made could Only he dilating wiehed 
from (how of Nature by the towel, dt le now a Very larwe 
Hialiewd, Hid Hien detinet and Cofeldepable bennel of 
Hiportation wid com leony Apert fram bie Haniteliee, 
They vie teed Hove and Here th ner, ev eulagedenen, 
otf, ato, (Seo ' Ohitehat!! af last month ) 


Frushions, 


NOTION LADY AUNACKIORNA, 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete, by ladiew living at a distance, the 
Hiditvoan af the Puahion Department will harenfiar exeoute 
commissions for any who may desive it, with the charge of 
& emall percontage for the time and research required 
Apring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelope, hale-work, woveteds, childven's wardrobes, mane 
tillas, And mantelets, will be ehosen with a view to esond 
my, a6 well ae taate; and boxes ov packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country, Vor the last, 
distinet directions must be wiven, 

Ordera, aooompanted by eheoka for the proposed sapen- 
diture, to be addvrensed to the eave of L, A, Godoy, Bag, 

No order will be attended to untowa the money ta frat 
vecetved, Netther the Nditor nor Publinher will be acoount- 
ctble Jor loawea that may ooour in remitting. 

Instructions to be ae minute ae in possible, hecompaniad 
by a note of the height, complexion, and yoneral style of 
the person, on whieh much depends in choice 
goods from Levy's or vane & Co.'s} 
talinas, from Hrodie's, 61 Canal Mtreet, New York) bone 
hhete from T, White & Co.'s; Jewelry from Warden's oF 
Oaldwell's, Philadelphia 

When goods ave ordered, the Mahone that prevall here 


2 


TO 


Drews 
cloaks, mantillas, or 


govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back, When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered Anal 


DRAOHIPTION OF BTREL FASHION PLATE FOR 
AHPTEM Den, 


Pig. 1.<ftreet dress of rich brown taffeta (thiol mite) | 
the lower altirt le Dhisied hy a deep founes, the upper one 
ln in the style of a tints, Rownd cormge, with meh open 
sleeves, White erape bonnet, bownd With Revie bine, 

Py. 4 — Drew Of delieate Frendh gray ehalinia, double 
shirt; the outline af the appar dhe lightly waved, The 
trlimiting le @ PHéhe donthalie of the aaiie shade uf alll 
Orlnuling bonwet, with platte and atelige of Alpine ieee 

Piy. 4. Walking rene aid Mantiou! binek wilk, White 
ehip hat, with dark eld dawers, 

Pig, diiron euited for the eapiler part of the month 
Drea of Foor eolured mrenadiig, WIth bare made by & biaek 
ended thread. Upper ebiet aad Gareage trinined LY A Fuehe 
of Filben, « chide deeper than the dress, bordered by han 
Hilly oF Poacher leew, Barbe of blagk lnee, with guides 
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Wheat-eoars on the hat, Mantle of binek het, with rbbou 
drawn through the hem, 


_-- 


MONTHLY HAPORT FROM GRNIN'R HARAAH 
(Mee engraving, page 107.) 


THe infant's department at Genin's je perhape better 
hiownh already thaw either of the other One iiivetration 
fur the present month will wive 4a idea of the taste whieh 
presides over tt 
binhrvidery Atiylaiee 
wen 

The Haeelnet seoke more extended wutioe from we, hea 
navelly naver hafnve lnivoduded on thie side the water 
though very popular abvond 
oustow of carrying & Young lnfenton & pillow, antl ibe 
figive Gonads bo be eo fragile that papas take the new baby 
With fae dud trembling | Chue eeenring 1k from aay dietor 
tion OF attain, The Haesinet le & lial, ehallow basket, 
with ov without # canopy, aud lined With eatin ov elk, 
ylt be 
ontively dietinet from the dreaming of nursery basket, and 
when perfeetly fitted up hae & ny mativess and pillow, 
sheets and pillow slip of cambrie ov fhe linen, often dell 
eately embroidered; blankets of evocheted sephyt Weel, 
and a dainiily tufied quill, lined with wool, to be ae light 
wm possible, dud covered by will or callin, There eould hot 
be & move elegant present to & young mother 
net the “sleeping beauty’ may be laid without disturb 
ance, and carried up oF down etalya to be exhibited te 
admiring friewda; ov quietly oeoupy the front seat of the 
earringe While the How mania lakes hee ulving 


The elegant robe le of eambrle and 


The cap ie fur eiveet ve Carriage 


It aviews from the foreign 


covered by lace of Wiialin Ae luele OF Heke eHeMent 


In the Hae) 


AUTUMN 


(Nee engravings, page WA) 


HONNETA, 


Wa adopt the plan of iliuetrating our Chat,” ae regard 
bonnets, eto, 

Wig. LenOrny, faney linen braid; 
wilk, edged by black velvet ribbon | 
same ribbon on the hat, With bouquets of whent-ears and 
fleld flowers, both much in request, (Mee Chitehat.) 

ig. 2—Fine white Diunetable, with double cape of biaek 
wilk, edged with two and three rows of seariet, Minek 
taffeta ribbon edged With eearlet; weariet weraniume aad 


onpe of fame-colored 


loops and howe of the 


leaves to the left, outelde and jneide the brim 


BRAD NET FOR THE WAIR 
(See engraving, page Wt) 

Tan pretty Mahion of inclosing the back hate in ereeheted 
OF nqtare stiteh Hebe in At ite height, and every vartely may 
be found, We given how design 
work, the border bende and long imeoaheon of ilk 


the cowl of Chose bend 


CHITOHAT TPONW NEW YORK AND PUHILADEL 
PHIA FASTIIONS FOK SHPTRMHER 


Aveume trimmings and bonnets begin to make thelr ap 
ponfanee upon Broadway and Cheatinut Mtreet, ne alien 
avery one foturne froin thé eomniry by the middie of the 
month, and af Contes WIth '' Nothing te Wear 

RAW Huothetemmthe heaving braids Worn early th the 
Apriig, the weave Hid the bioWheemare very prettily ar 
Priel for the ehoet meen hefture fall dimer hate ate needed 
The Rinpreee Bagenie le eald ty hare Work a Pelelan era 
trimmed With &@ barhe of Chantilly lave & huet of 
evleun Held: Bowera tu the plahe Tile lee Very poplar 
eivie, avd the eombination BIih blak 
tuned leet Hen, be Mure Freqient etl! 


with 


whith We Wen 


Ful loeleuee, & 
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Dunstable straw, with a cape of thick black silk, bound by 
a bias of fame-color, the strings flaine-color and black, the 
bandean flame-color shaded by black lace. The same con- 
trast is seen in currant-color, dark green, blue, and pur- 
ple, the leading shades of the season. 

Black silk mantillas, Stella and Cashmere shawls ofevery 
variety, are the outer garments suitable for this and the 
ensuing month. Velvet is scarcely due in this latitude be- 
fore November, unless it is in the shape of a shallow scarf, 
lightened by a deep flounce of lace below the waist. We 
commence our report of Brodie's designs next month. 

It is not generally known that the manufacture of Stella, 
or bordered shawls, is a large branch of female industry in 
New York and Philadelphia; there are many large estab- 
lishments, employing from one to three hundred women, 
devoted to it. The centres, of cashmere, merino, or Thibet, 
are sewed into broché borders of shaw)-pattern, both im- 
ported in the plece. At Evans's, Arnold's, Stewart's, and 
many other places, ladies may have the color of the centre 
changed (by paying for the extra cost, of course), if they 
funey the border only; and some employee gains the re- 
jected Thibet at cost price 

This is the season for plain, flounced, or Bayadere striped 
black slike. The Moniteur winely says: “No wardrobe 
can be considered complete without one or more black silk." 
They are eultable for so many and euch varied occasions, 
and are always becoming, by their absence of glaring con- 
trast, consequently ladylike, They may be made up as 
richly or as plainly as taste suggeste—knotted fringes, tas- 
sels, ribbons ln rvehe contraire, which has taken the place 
of the universal ruche d la vielle, the folda or plaite of the 
upper part being turned one way, and the lower portion the 
It ia very tasteful, and does not cateh dust, The 
It ie long and 


other 
favorite sleeve just now te the Francia let 
wide, and te terminated with a round loose wristband, un- 
der which passes a graceful puffed sleeve, It is positively 
sald that, in epite of the continued efforts of the drossmakers 
to prevent it, the tight sleeve will certainly reign supreme 
after the summer months are past; even now, all dresses of 
dark material, euch as black or brown silk, eatin, or moire 
antique, are made with the old-fashioned sleeve, quite tight 
to the arm, and buttoned round the wriet, The sleeve is 
in come casos terminated by a large linen cuff, which turns 
back, and jn others by a emall goffered ruffle, whieh fills 
on the gloved hand, Of course thia sleeve will only be 
adopted for walklag-dress, as the pagoda sleeve, with lace 
vndersleeve, willalwaye be the mode for dinuers and amall 
soiréea, The Prench dressmakera object to this sleeve, 
heeause of the absence of all trimming; tn buying this leat 
they always have their profit, and will not make a dress 
for whieh the trimming ta brought to them, The light 
sleeve requires a cap or jockey at the top, which should 
be well trimmed to give an alr of richness to the long 
sleeve, Which has no trimming, 

We quote a lively deseription of the new shape for bon- 
netethe ensuing season, Speaking of a carriage toilet worn 
by Bugenie, a Paris correspondent says) — 

*'l observe that her majesty has now positively adopted 
the shape for bonnets that our best milliners tried #o bard 
to jatroduce last winter. This bonnet, which ls of course 
christened the chapeau Impératrice, \a bent in at the sides 
#0 as almost to touch the cheeks; while at the top of the 
head it le made as wide as it possibly ean in proportion to 
the size of the wearer's face, It la extremely becoming to 
the Empress, although, with her large colfure, at a short 
distance it makes ber head look too large for her shoulders, 
An buverted triangle ls a perfect representation of the front 
view of this bonnet, On seeing this chapeau, one is forel- 
biy reminded of those queer toys that we all have played 
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with, which were made in the shape of a woman, who was 
no sooner set down on her feet than she immediately turned 
over on her head, which acrobatic feat was caused by some 
weight having been placed in that essential portion of her 
body to force her to make the somerset intended to amuse 
the juvenile and admiring purchasers. In fewer words, 
then, one almost expects the ladies wearing the new chapeaa 
to turn quickly over on their heads, to the unqualified as- 
tonishment of all beholders."’ 

With the tight sleeve, chapeau Impératrice, and the 
ruffied skirts (seventeen flounces), which are even now 
seen in evening-dress, the revolution will be complete. 

Some beautiful novelties in pocket-handkerchiefs have 
just made their appearance. Those suited to evening- 
dress are circular in form, and are bordered with a row of 
insertion running in an undulating line. At the extreme 
edge there is a row of Valenciennes, corresponding with 
the insertion, For morning and outdoor-dress, the mau- 
reaque handkerchiefs are extremely fashionable. They 
are made of very fine batiste, and are either round or 
square. They are edged with a border of lilac, blue, or 
pink, consisting of a running arabesque design. Another 
style of handkerchief, also sulted to morning-dress, has 
tartan border printed on the cambric, and on both sides 
the colors are equally vivid, so that there is no wrony 
side. These tartan borders are printed both on gentle 
mou's and ladies’ handkerchiefs; but it must be observed 
that they are strictly confined to morning costume, Other 
handkerchiefs, confined to the plainest style of morning 
dress, ave of white lawn, with borders formed of small 
white, blue, or red spota, 

Yor handkerchief, collars, and sleeves, embroidery, 
mixed with potnt @ Uaiguille, is also in great favor 
Other parures, or seta, have rich medallions embroidered 
on Valenclonues, For the wide, open sleeves of drosacs 
for full toilet, puffed undersleeves, with deep lace trim 
ming, are worn, bows of ribbon or velvet, or large bal 
loous of mualin, decorated all round with ende of muslin 
or lace, and having openings through which narrow vel 
vets or ribbons are run, Sometimes black lace trimmings 
are put to white sleeves, With closed sleeves, the under 
sleeves have cuffs fnely worked in white or colors, with 
checkers of muslin and velvet, or with large pointe formed 
by rather wide velvet mixed with lace 

Undersleeves formed of puffs of white thulle are fre- 
quently ornamented with trimmings of colored velvet 
disposed all round the puff, These trimmings are of va 
rious forma, and they are almost all edged round with 
narrow black lace, A plain cuff of erimeon or amaranth 
velvet has a very pretty effect with white undersleeves 
Another style of sleeve much in favor has a very broad 
mouaquetaire cull compoved of thulle or net, of which 
ever material the sleeve may consist, This cuff ia cromsed 
with rows of China blue velvet, edged with narrow white 
lace, The collar intended to be worn with those sleeves is 
poloted in front and behind, and trimmed with crossings 
of velvet in the manner just deseribed, Por ordinary out 
door-dress, collars and cuffs of uansouk are crossed with 
black velvet, (See Novelties for the mouth.) 

Crossings of velvet are also extremely fashionable for 
fichus, pelerines, and bretelles, made of black thulle, The 
crossings are of narrow black velvet in a lozenge pattern, 
and the pelerines, eto, are edged round with full trimmings 
of black lace, These pelerines and bretelles have long 
ends, which may be crossed in front and liked one in the 
other at the back of the waist, or they may be left to fow 
over the front of the skirt, In either way thoir effect ts 
very elegant, When made of white thulle, the crossings 
are of colored velvet, Pasion, 
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(Dengned by Samvunt Stoax, Architect, expressly for Godey's Lady's Book. See Plan, page 364.) 
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THE HISPANIA. 


[From the establishment of G, Drone, 6) Canal Street, New York, Drawn by L, T. Voter, from actual articles of 
coatume, } 
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Tite mantle, whilet partaking largely of the general characteristics of the garments of the season, is marked by the pecn- 

iy erecefulness of Ite fans or sleeve-like portions, It will be perceived they are formed by two separate falla of the cloak ; 

their construction Isso apparent that ne words are required in explanation, The back is laid in three very wide, bold plait« 

The trimming t* formed of the eloth, fluted to the new mode now #0 fashlonable, and headed by very rich drop buttons ; 

there Is, In addition, a bertha-shaped trimmiag of may fringe upon the upper portion of the garment, whilst tassels com- 
plete its beauty 
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NEW FALL STYLE. 


(See description, page 383.) 
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THE CORA MANTLE, 





‘or Cora mantle may be made elther loose or fitting to the fleure, and the material may be of 
It is made in bmltation of the toga éf the anelent Romans, It hangs in graceful 


mille on poplin 
In the plate the material 


ileapory, ¢ loulated to show off a fine female fyure to great advantage, 


reprenented is lilac cheek wilk, trimmed with we vet. and ornamented with thasels of the same color, 


but for autumn wear the proper material for the towa ia fine cloth, 
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FALL CLOAKS. 
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NEW STYLE OF DRESSING THE HAIR, 


(See description, page 383.) 











EMBROIDERY FOR CHEMISE YOKES AND SLEEVES, 
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SILK OR SATIN HOOD FOR EVENING, 


(See description, page 38%) 











CHILDREN'S DRESSES. 


(See description, page $85, ) 
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BRAIDING PATTERN FOR A NOTE-CASE, 
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VARIETY ALPHABET. 


For marking Pillow-oases, oto, ete. 














